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catalogues^ 


Monday 22nd June 

and following day at 1 1 .00 am at Bloomfield Place, New Bond Street 

VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS 

Including important collections of An, Architecture. Chinese Rice Paper drawings, 
History, Literature, Medicine and Travel. 

Illustrated Catalogue £2.50 UitHlustrated £2. 00 

Thursday 25th June 

at 11.00 tun at Hodgson's Saleroom, Bloomfield Place off New Bond Street 

PRINTED BOOKS c ,^5o P 

Monday 29th June 

at 11.00 am and 2.30 pm at Bloomfield Place, New Bond Street 

ATLASES, MAPS AND PRINTED BOOKS 

Including bound' collections or eighteenth-century maps, maps by Blaeu, Dudley, 
Coronelll, Homann, Jansson Mercator, Petty, Speed and others of the Americas, Asia, 
Africa, Europe, Great Britain, Including County maps and a number of maps of Ireland, 
Scandinavia, India and the Par East, Geological maps. Road Books, etc., and Camden's 
Britannia, 1695 including other books relating to Travel and Literature. 

Catalogue £J.50. 

Monday 6th July 

at Ham at Bloomfield Place, New Bond Street 

ORIENTAL MINIATURES AND MANUSCRIPTS 

including calligraphy and illumination, Indian miniatures and Oriental manuscripts. 

Illustrated Catalogue £3.00 

Thursday 9th July 

at I lam at Ho dgson's Saleroom, Bloomfield Place, New Bond Street 

PRINTED BOOKS Catalogue 50p 



Tuesday 14th July 

at I lam at Bloomfield Place, New Bond Street 


ILLUMINATED MINIATURES AND SINGLE 
LEAVES FROM MANUSCRIPTS FROM 9TH TO 
16TH CENTURY 

followed by 

WESTERN MEDIEVAL AND LATER MANUSCRIPTS 

including an extensive collection of Spanish Heraldic Manuscripts 

f Illustrated Catalogue £6. 00 Unlllustrated Catalogue £4.00 

Tuesday 14th July 

at I lam and 2.30pm at Sotheby Beresford Adams, Booth Mansion 
28-30 Watergate Street, Chester, CN1 2NA 

PRINTED BOOKS 

Including English and Continental Literature and Topographical books 

Illustrated Catalogue £2.00 

viewing previous Thursday, Friday and Monday, 9.30 am to 4.30 pm, 
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at 1 1 a m at Ho dgson's Saleroom, Bloomfield Place, New Bond Street 
PRINTED BOOKS' Catalogue 50o • 
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Monday 20th July, 1981 

at 10.30 am, 6 pm and 8 pm and the following day at 10.30 am 

Morning Sessions at the Grosvenor Saleroom. Bloomfield Place. 

Evening Sessions at Bond Street. 

VALUABLE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
LITERARY MANUSCRIPTS AND 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 

including 

The archive of original designs, blue-prints, photographs and reports relating to 
the work of Raymond Loewy as Habitability Consultant to NASA for the Apollo 
Saturn, Skylab and Shuttle projects, with other industrial designs by him. ’ 

The log-book of the Centurion kept during Anson’s celebrated voyage of 
circumnavigation. 

An important collection of letters to T. E. Lawrence. 

Collections of poetical manuscripts by Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Robert Bums. 

A substantially unpublished manuscript by Daniel Defoe. 

An autograph poem and letter by Aphca Behn about Edmund Waller . 

A partly unpublished autobiography of Virginia Woolf. _ , 

An early ten-page verse-letter by Dylan Thomas. 

Documents about Elizabethan glass-makers, curriers, stationers and printers, ineMtea 
document signed by William Jaggard, the printer of the First Folio. 

Prompt-books of Shakespeare’s plays marked by Sir Henry Irving. 

Two autograph plays by Pirandello. 

G. E. Moore's annotated copies of Wittgenstein's ’Blue’ and ’Brown’ Books. 
Seventeenth-century poetical miscellanies containing poems by Donne. 

A document signed by Guy Fawkes, believed to be the last In private hands. 
Photographs and papers about the Maxim gun. \ . 

Plans of Quebec by General Wolfe's chief engineer. 

Eighteenth-century collections relating to America, Nova Scotia and Australia. 

Letters to and by the band-master on the Titanic. 

Letters or manuscripts by George Berkeley. William Bliah. Sir Richard Burton, Alelster 



Letters or manuscripts by George Berkeley. William Biigh. Sir Richard Burton. Alelster -j 

Crowley, Churchill, Elizabeth l. Admiral Fisher, Genera] Gordon , Thomas Griy, Junes j 

and Lucia Joyce, Lear, Livingstone. Nelson, Sean O’Casey, Christ abelPankhunl, Ezra %. 

Poond, Dorothy Sayers (long series), LadySale, Stanley Spencer (long illustrated series), - '■ 7 
Evelyn Waugh, and Chaim Weizmann (about World Zionism). ' : ’ 
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THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


A Personal Account ofthe 
Egypt-Israel Pea ce Negotiations 
MOSHE DAYAN 

A With his usual frankness, General Dayan 
^ tells his story of the delicate and crucial 
moves which led to Sadat’s historic visit 
to Jerusalem, as well as offering behind- 
the-scenes glimpses of many of the 
leading figures involved. £10.95 

2 The Diaspora Story 

• The Epic of the Jewish People among 

the Nations 

JOAN COMAY 

A fully illustrated history of the Diaspora from 
(he Babylonian captivity to the proclamation of 
the Slate of Israel, based on material In the 
Museum of the Diaspora in Tel Aviv.. 
£15.00 

S The Papacy Today 

0 FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

W from Leo XIII to John Paul II, this book (races 

(he evolution of the papacy this century, 
chronicling Its major successes and failures. £8.95 

• The Terror Network 

S The Secre * War of International 
W Terrorism 

CLAIRE STERLING 

• ; ‘Fascinating Investigation which has brought 
together material previously only known to the ! 
small community of specialists in this Held. She .! 
has done a superb job in bringing the subject so 
vividly to the attention of a wider public’ Paul '! 
/ • Wilkinson. £7.9$ ; " ; ' 

Corsair 

! The Life Of J.Pierpont Morgan 

• . ••••• Andrew Sinclair' ' . • . - 

An absorbing portrait, biased on new papers and 
; ...existing s 9Mrcea, of the hipst powerful financier .,-V 
4 . sjncp, Midas apd most lavish art collector since 1 
V • Maecenas. £10,00 a \.i'‘ 
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PETER KEATING 


WILLIAM HALEY 


S. S. PRAWER 
JULIA BRIGGS 


Paul Maixner (Editor): Robert Louis Stevenson - The Critical 
Selected Short Stories or R. L. Stevenson 
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Kenneth F. Day: Eden Phillpolts on Dartmoor 
Adelaide Ross: Reverie 


Fiction 

Gfinter Grass: The Meeting at Telate 
M. P. Sfalel: The Lord of The Sea 


V . F. CORLEONE Emilio de Felice: I Cognoml ilalianl 


PETER KEMP 
LACHLAN MACKINNON 
VASKO POPA 


JOHN LUCAS 
PETER SUTCLIFFE 


DUNCAN WILSON 


JULIAN SYMONS 
TOMAS TRANSTROmER 


J. F. WATKINS 
FRED SEDGWICK 
KENNETH O. MORGAN 



Fiction 

John Bralne: One and Last Love 

H. D.: Hedylns 

Anne Pennington (poem) 


Lionel H. Brown: Victor Trumpcr and the 1902 Australians 
JJtehael Down: Archie - A Biography of A. C. MacLaren 
Neville Cardus: A Fourth Innings wiUi Cardus 
Eric Midwinter: W. G. Grace-Hft Life and Times 


Donald $. Blrn: The League of Nations Union 1918-1945 


David E. Shi: Matthew Josephson, Bourgeois Bohemian' 
Andrew Sinclair: Corsair - The Life of J. PIcrpont Morgan 
Answers to Letters (poem) 


1 Bnncd J fi The Unmasking of Medicine 
At The Canal (poem) 

W . D. Rubinstein: Men of Property 


Working with Structuralism 
>rothy Bussy : Correspondancc Tome 2. 


• GAVIN STAMP 
PATRICK O'CONNOR 
STANLBY WELLS 
DAVID NOKES : 
ALAN 1BNKINS ' 
, REDMOND O'HANLON 

Commentary , . -.'j 

London's Architecture and the London Fire Brigade (Hdtof (»«lkry) ; . 
Babar - a fiftieth birthday exhibition and a new recording . 

Thomas Dekkeri The Shoemaker's Holiday (Olivier Theatre) ! . j 
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The fortunes ofRLS 


By Peter Keating 


PAUL MAIXNER (Editor): 

Robert Louis Stevenson • 

Ho Critical Heritage 
53 Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

07100 0505 9 

' Selected Short Stories of R. L. 
Sttnason 

Introduction by Ian Campbell 
* 261pp. Edinburgh: Ramsay Head 
Pros . £6.50. 

. 0902956 64 1 

rOGEB Q. SWEARINGEN: 

He Prose Writings of Robert Louis 
;■=, Sieveuson: A Guide 
t 217pp. Macmillan. £15. 

J 033527652 3 


"To love uncritically is to love ill", 
Frank Swinnerton announced sotemn- 
i b ja 1914. "To discriminate with mercy 
L awry humbly to justify one’sprivilege 
as a reader. The object of Swinner- 
ton's merciful critical discrimination 
ms Robert Louis Stevenson: “It is no 
ible for a serious critic to 


place Kim among the great writers, 
because in no department of letters - 
excepting (he boy's book and the 
short-story - has ne written work of 
Bni-class importance.” Seventeen 
years later Edwin Muir echoed these 
sentiments, giving to them an even 
strange! tone of elegiac finality: “He 
has joined that band of writers on 
whom, by tacit consent, the Berlous 
critics have nothing to say”. 

Swianerton and Muir were them- 
selves "serious” critics, They were not 
connected with the older generation of 
men of letters like Sidney Colvin and 
Edmund Gosse who nad known 
Stevenson personally and were dedi- 
cated to the preservation of his reputa- 
tion, “It is no use for us to strive with 
wch a man”, Gosse wrote to Colvin in 
1924, referring to' the "perverse, par- 
tially . educated alien German” 
Leonard Woolf: “What he hates in 
HL.S. is radically what we love - (he 
refinement, the delicacy, the beauty.” 
Nor did Swinnerton arid Muir belong 
with those men like W. E. Henley who 
Wt betrayed by the cult of personality 
;jjui was filming Stevenson into a 

Seraph in i Chocolate' 1 , a “barley- 
$B»r effigy of a real man”. Least of all 
(bey ' nave ' any affinity with the 


knockabout satire of George Moore, 
writing here about The Master of 
Ballantrae (1889): 

Of course I am aware that it is 
ridiculous for me to decry a book 
that the “Spectator", the ^Saturday 
Review”, the whole of Bedford 
Park, and all .the aesthetics of 
Clapham and Peckham Rye have in 
oecumenical council decided is to 
live for ever. For plea of my con- 
demnation of a work already cano- 
nized and enthroned amongst the 
Immortals, I will again suggest to its 
many erudite admirers that it is, 
perhaps, after all only a story of an 
adventure with the. story left out. 
Whereas the judgments of Colvin, 
Gosse, Henley, and Moore can be 
allowed to take their place among the 
many extreme responses that 
Stevenson provoked, those of Swin- 
nerton ana Muir have a continuing 
significance. It still, remains true that 
not many serious critics recognize 
Stevenson as being of “first-class im- 
portance”, or, indeed, have anything 
to say about him at all. In recent years 
there have been published some good 
critical articles on individual novels; a 
few of his works have now appeared In 


contemporaries and near contempor- 
aries” and Stevenson is a perfect 
candidate for inclusion. The editor, 
Paul Maixner, reprints reviews of 
Stevenson's work from An Inland 
Voyage (1878) to St Ives, published 
posthumously in 1897, and a handful of 
later assessments which extend to 
Leonard Woolfs “The Fall of 
Stevenson” in the Nation and the 
Athenaeum, 1924, though it is Swinner- 
ton’s Robert Louis Stevenson of 1914 
that is seen as representative of a new 
kind of challenge coming from a gen- 
eration “with different values, sensibi- 
lities, and critical attitudes”. Maixner 
also reproduces substantial extracts 
from letters by Stevenson, his friends 
and his critics, so that the reader 
obtains a dear view of what was a 
complicated, many-sided debate. 

While Maixner offers the material 


needed for an understanding of. 

an Camp- 
bell's Selected Short Stories of R. L. 


Stevenson's past reputation, Ian 


the Penguin English Library; and there 
is the pioneering full-length critical 
study by David Daiches which was first 
published as long ago as 1947. 
Stevenson's novels and stories seem to 
have always been widely read, and 
there is na absence of readers (In 
Scotland at least) who profess them- 
selves to be great admirers of his work. 
Books about him continue to be pub- 
lished regularly, the great majority of 
them being biographical or historical in 


emphasis.lt is tempting at times to fee! 
that Stevenson has been lucky to 
escape tbe fashionable flood of close 
analysis that constantly threatens to 
drown many other writers, but it 
repialos curious that he should have 
escaped so effortlessly. If research 
students and professional critics have 
not found in Stevenson the necessary 
material for what has been tbe domi- 
nant critical exercise for the past forty 

S sars. then either it is not there or 
tevertson is even more of a special 
case than is usually allowed. 

Current interest in Stevenson is 
fairly reflected in these three new 
books. The long-established Critical 
Heritage series aims to document the 
"reception given to a writer by his 


Stevenson provides an opportunity to 
assess his achievement m an area in 
which even Swinnerton acknowledged 
Stevenson as outstanding, The stories 
are chosen to Illustrate the range and 
variety of Stevenson's skills ns well as 
his quality as a writer: they are also 
drawn from different phases of his 
career. Pride of place goes to the 
realistic nouvelle “The Beach of Fnle- 
s&" which is rapidly becoming the work 
of Stevenson's most often admired by 
modern readers. There are also charac- 
teristic examples of his Scottish diabo- 
lic stories; what he himself called 
"shockers"; and the South Sea fables. 
In addition, Campbell includes two 
famous critical essays, "A Gossip on 
Romance” and "A Humble Remons- 
trance". It is a useful anthology, thnugh 
one editorial error needs correction. 
The "note” which Stevenson appended 
to “The Bottle Imp" in order to 
acknowledge the source of his story is 
here transferred to “The Isle of 
Voices". 


his career progressed". This he 
achieves by listing in chronological 
order all of Stevenson’s prose works, 
the chronology in this case being 
determined by the dale when 
Stevenson began working on or plan- 
ning particular works. So, to give a 
typical example, “Markheim", which is 
known to most students for its publica- 
tion in The Merry Men and Other Tales 

S . is listed under November 1884 
ie (hat is the earliest known 
manuscript dale. Full details of the 
story’s subsequent publishing history 
are then given, together with manu- 
script sources, earnings from “Mnrk- 
heim”, revisions to it, probable and 
possible influences, nnd even the re- 
levant page references in the standnrd 
edition of Stevenson's Letters. 

Entries vary in length from a few 
lines for an article or story with an 
uncomplicated history, to substantial 
essays on works such as Treasure Islan A 
and Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde : each 
entry, short or long, is packed with 
relevant, clearly presented informa- 
tion. Swearingen’s passion for inclu- 
siveness, usually well under scholarly 
control, does lead him into one fnirly 
harmless eccentricity. Here we Iihvc 
listed not only the works which 
Stevenson wrote and published and 
those he began writing and abandoned, 
but also those which he- considered 
writing and may or may not huve done 
anything about. “(Novel solicited by 
Leslie Stephen.] June 1878-February 
1879. MS untraced. Unpublished, 
begins one item: the possible meanings 
of the correspondence between 
Stevenson and Stephen are then 
argued nut with characteristic enthu- 
siasm. Another entry, for "An Old 
Song”, deserves a special mention 
because it describes what is now known 
to be Stevenson's first published story. 
It was serialized anonymously in the 
periodical London, February-Msrch, 
1877, and was recently discovered by 
Roger Swearingen. 


critical problems posed by Stevenson a 
work are always present - the frequent- 
ly piecemeal composition; a restless 
imagination constantly testing out 
different literary forms; the pressure 
from well-meaning friends and rela- 
tives; the lack of stability caused by bad 
health and movemeht from country to 
country; and Stevenson's often chronic 
state of uncertainty about the kind of 
reading public he was reaching. 

It is a central part of the Stevenson 
legend that during his lifetime the 
blatant puffing by friends exaggerated 
his importance, drew attention away 
from a just estimate of his work by 
concentrating on his romantic image, 
and, after his death , inspired a reaction 
that seriously undervalued his achieve- 
ment. The evidence of the Critical 
Heritage shows how inadequate such a 
view is. Maixner is hard on those who 
created the cult of Stevenson, but he 
also points out that they cannot take all 
of the blame: “If Stevenson was the 
victim of his admirers, ho also had the 
rcmarkAblc good fortune to find during 
his life n sizcablq readership capable of 
a more or less full appreciation of his 
jvork." Tlie drooling over Stevenson's 
charm" (the literary and personal 
quality most commonly attributed to 
him) could certainly he sickening, ft is 
amazing that he managed to survive 
reviews such as P. G. Hamerton’s of 
An Inland . Voyage, published in 
Acadenw: 


ipu 

digs of Robert Louis Stevenson is 
if. Swearingen’s concerns are 


factual 


At least, that should be the attribu- 
tion according to Roger Swearingen, 
and the phrase "aqcordmg to Swearing- 
en 1 ' is likely to figure prominently in 
future studies of Stevenson, The Prose 
Writings of Robert Louis Stevenson; A 
Guide mine, a reference book that is, 
quite simply, in a class by itself. 

Swearingen describes his aim as "to _ 

give themost complete picture possible troyersial Dr Jekyll. Yet the personal 
of Stevenson's actual literary activity as Issues, (hat lie' behind so many of the 


The impulse behind The Prose Writ- 
£* 
nge 

with biographical and bibliographical 
accuracy, and critical judgment is sus- 
pended: in this kind of context the 
unpublished and untraced "The Devil 
on Crammond Sands" receives the 
same meticulous attention as the con* 


He is like some flower .with a very 
faint but very exquisite odour in a 
room ulrcady perfumed with strong 
essences. I wonder how many people 
there are in England who know in at 
Robert Louis Stevenson is. In his. 
own way (and he is wise enough to 
write simply in his own way), one of 
the most perfect writers living, one 
of the very few who may yet do 
something that will become clas- 
sical? : 

There are complex attitudes behind 
(his. Immediately, it Is part of- the 
aesthetic posturing of the fate 1870s in 
which Stevenson played his part - 
Henry Janfes’s first impression of 
Stevenson was of an inoffe nsive poseur 
-and it is connected with the desperate 
search by late Victorian critics for. the 
great writer who could follow the dead 
and dying giants of the previous de- 
cades: Most of all it reflects the fear 
that an age busily pandering to a mass 
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The Complete Works of 
Christopher Marlowe 

' Vfclume 1; Dido, Queen of Carthage; Tamburlalna; The 
Jew of Malta; The Massacre at Paris • 

Vplume2: Edward 1 1;, Doctor Faustus; The First Book of 
LbCari; Ovid'S Elegies; Hero and Leander; Miscellaneous 
. - places \ . 

Srtonj edition . . "V.. 

Edited by FREDSON BQWERS ; , 

• • TWb la a critical, old-spelling edition of the complete works of 
'■ Mariowe, edited oh.fhe principles mat Professor Bowers more : .• 
than any, other scholar has established. . Volume 1 £30.00 net 
'• -- •' ' Volume 2 £32.60 net 

; The feet £58.00, net 




Selected Literary Criticism 

HENRY JAMES ' 

Edited by MORRIS SHAPIRA 
Witha preface by F.R.LEAVIS .... 

An Important anthology of Henry James' nteraiycriHdsm. • • 
spanning hto entire career. Of particular Internal are the essays 
dealing with the great notion writers of the nineteenth century: ■ 
Dickens, George Elkrt, Maupassant, Flaubert Balzac, and ■ 
Zola. • Paperbf ok £8.33 he* 


The Ferment of Knowledge 

Studies In the Historiography of Elghlebnth-Ceptury ; 
Science . V “■ ■ ' '! . . 

Edlted by G.S. ROUSSEAU and ROY PORTER 
The eighteenth century has been neglected and misunderstood 
as an ere In the development of scler 
leke$ slock of all recent historical * 


History and Biography : 

An Inaugural Lecture . [; 

DEREK BEALES ’ ‘ 

Professor Beales argues dial biography has recently been too ' 
much disparaged by historians, particularly those of the Annates 
school, Hedlscusass the Cambridge achooT, and goes on to v 
Hlustrate the value of the biographical approach by taking the - 
example of Gladstone. Paperback Et. 50 net 


Child Language 

auson if. eLliot . 


ol themost im 



.This unique volume 
larahip relating to the 


anal 


fotlRwolatepcioh. 


of Enlightenment eolence. and alma to redirec^lenliofv 


£23.00 net 


. , - at Rest . 
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' ^r^'^raphyof Nswtaru'. v Ontfaauld go on for fever , 

/• sampling the scholarly r(chefe ProfeaBQf Weatf^hMfeldo ^ ^ 
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v Verdi in the Age of Italian • 
Romanticism v''- ' 

■*' fe afyfejor fettfdy pf the first fifteen yfeara oj Verdl'a composing 

I 5 : IWl9*kn6wfi era thaj culminated In the trio of ..... 

fl^p^o,37)wptorefend Le fteviefe. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Shanghai' : ■ 

Revolution and Development In an Aslan MelropoHa , 
Edited by CHRISTOPHER HOWE I: 

f 'role I 


* •■A'. •*- ' > •• 


' d^velopjnsn fin general*. Hard covers £12,50 not 

Cambrige T^booka in Linguistics ’ ; Paperback E4,SO net 


The Organization of 
Language 

JANIOE MOULTpN and GEORGE M. ROBINSON 

tyhat are the essential features of language that permit a • * r-i 
' aenierce to convey a complex idee? The authors offer a fresh 

: iSa ^ • 

i Hard covers E26.00 nat 

' *•»- - ■ . . Paperback £7.05 nat- 
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reading public would have no time for structured fable, but ‘The Merry Men" 
true Art; in the review Quoted, Hamer- and “Olalla” stumble out of control; 
ton goes on to reveal his dread of “The Isle of Voices" is rambling and 
perfection like Stevenson’s being “ex-‘ trivial in its concerns; while “The 
posed to the neglect of vulgar people”. Body-Snatcher" builds to a climax 

As far as Stevenson is concerned the ^ ven ■ the 

key point is Hamerton's insistence sKny of Stevenson s that fits most 
that here is a writer who may produce clo . se *y *° bis own theories of formal 
something “classical”. It was the enor- ,s flawe ? . b >\. 311 H n « rt j“t*y 

mous promise of Stevenson that mat- whether to explain the action of the 
tered so much to his admirers and story lntermsof supernatural interwn- 
doniinated (heir comments on his tion or Markheim s own psychological 
work. It is not true that he was rfierely condition. Whereas^ James s definition 
flattered and misled, though he may of organic form existed for him as a 
well have been bewildered by the working hypothesis to be justified in a 
conflicting advice he received: For wJw > ,e se/iet of brilliantly executed 
every critic who droned on about the s ,l ones \ f or Stevenson it stood as n 
limpid beauty of his style, there were ******* deal that he was hardly ever to 
many others to warn him of stylistic rcach - 


many others to warn him of stylistic 
affectation; those who urged him to 
seek immortality in the essay were 
matched by those who saw this as a 
dying art and encouraged him to 
concentrate on fiction, whatever he 
did provoked cries for a bigger and 
better book. Always (Here was the 
watching and wailingfor die great work 
that must surely come from him. 
Stevenson 'simply went on writing 
books which were more like experi- 
ments in various literary forms than 
steps ' towards the masterpiece that 
would bring new glory to English 
Literature . The books were praised but 
not fully accepted: it was too often felt 
that they needed to be explained away; 

Treasure Island was wonderful but 
not a serious adult's book; Prince Otto 
was. a misguided chose’ after the 
Meredithian Art Novel; the poems 
merely a great prose writer’s jeux 
d’esprit; Tne Black Arrow a terrible 
waste of effort (“Life is too short for 
such aimless emprises” wrote William 


suen aimless emprises wrote William 
Archer, one of the most severely 
critical of Stevenson's admirers); Dr 
Jekyli an ingenious “shilling shocker”; 


ably Archer again) 
onounce in 1889: “Mr 


Gazette (prob- 
felt able to 
Stevenson .has 


done it at last: in The Master of ' praised, but it was also pointed out, 
Batiantrae ho has produced something notably by Joseph Jacobs in the Athe- 


very like a classic.” Even so, it is the 
ambiguous “very like” that catches the 

! ey0 ‘ 

■ The same' kind of uncertainty about 
the real nature of Stevenson's achieve- 
ment continues today. In his introduc- 
tion to his selection of Stevenson's 
short stories, Ian Campbell claims that 
the stories “share a common property 


at form which puts Stevenson among tendency to separate his 'biographical 
the high practitioners of this skill . and historical importance from literary 
There is no.doubt at alt what Stevenson criticism. W. E. Henley may have felt 
meant by form. In spite of his many bitterly ill used by Sfevenson, but he 
disagreements with Henry ’ James, was objective enough to recognize the 
Stevenson would have accepted com- threat that modem criticism, posed to 
pletely James's definition in “The Art nls old friend. . Promise no longer 
of Fiction” (the essay that inspired mattered. Now that Stevenson was 
Stevenson's h A Humble Remonstr- . dead his reputation would have to face 
once* -and rtiadeiftjends of these two .critical comparison with - ‘bigger books 
vf^ry different writer^). .‘“A novel is a . than his”. For Stevenson’s most ardent 
Uvingitning, all one and continuous,' .admirers, comparative judgment was 




This is also the case, though to a 
lesser extent, with Stevenson's longer 
works. As his friends and admirers 
waited impatiently for the great novel 
to emerge, they saw paraded before 
them a remarkable display of nearly all 
the necessary skills - an ability to bring 
the historic past excitingly to life; an 
evocation of Scotland unequalled in 
fiction since Scott and Hogg; a prose 
style that grew cleaner and tauter as it 
moved towards the stark brilliance of 
Weir of Hermlston (1896); a mytho- 
poeic imagination that could eaten the 
attention of a large reading public; and 
a moral concern haunted by the living 
reality of evil. What remained frustra- 
tingly in doubt was-Stevenson's ability 
to bring these skills together to achieve 
what he himself described memorably 
as a dramatic situation in which“all the 
circumstances' in a tale answer one to 
another like notes In music”. That does 
not describe the effects of novels even 
as good as Kidnapped . The Master of 
Batiantrae, and The Ebb-Tide, though 
it represents what was to become 
virtually the only kind of novel that 
twentieth-century critics were to be 
interested in. Stevenson's contempor- 
ary reviewers were already moving in 
this direction. The magnificent uncom- 
pleted Weir of Hemifstan was justly 






la 














^Ploughing the Hillside" by Robert Bevan. from an exhibition of Bevan's drawings and watercolours# the Anthony 
d Offay Gallery, 9 Dering' Street, New Bond Street, London W1 from June 25 to August 15. : ' 

Pouring out of Dartmoor 


naeum, how wrong it would be to 
assume that the successful opening of 
Weir would have been maintained. 
Colvin’S extravagant praise- of . the 
book, Jacobs sayB tartly, “can only be 
taken as an ex parte statement”. 

If- the battle to' place Stevenson 
above critical judgment began the 
moment he died, so also did the 


By William Haley 

KENNETH F. DAVi 

Eden PhillpoUs on. Dartmoor 

248pp. David and Charles. £6.95. ' 

0 7153 8118 0 ’ 

ADELAIDE ROSS: 

Reverie 

An autobiography 
256pp. Hale. £8.50. 

0 7091 8822 6 • • " ' 

Writing about Eden Phillpotts in 
The Rural Tradition in the English 
Novel 1900-1939, Glen CavaUero 
ehded his balance Of appreciation 
and reservations with the possibility 
that “A later generation may rate 
him more highly than oiir own can 
do”. ■ Today this ; Seems doubtful. 
However,, it was Written ojily four 
years ago. so there, is time. Neither 
of these books, sincere arid honest 


Phillpotts’s plays to sit more vividly in 
the memory than most of those from 
the more significant novels. (The 


As they are, can help to hasten 
such a reappraisal. 1 Kenneth Day 
tats the , enthusiasm, but not ■; the ‘ 


gf each of - the other parts.” Very {here might be something In what he 
similar definitions ate to be found ' had to say about Stevenson, 
throughout Stevenson's writings: he is ; p au i Malxnar U cfahriv « Q(.Mn« n ' 

T »n!h%..S^h^ y th“ ro S M" 

romance, -.In sprite of its reliance. for ^ot' blindlv" so He accents 

wDantc’uSlv' !*tUdy ';of (Stevenson as a 

yhenj*^ ^hjkve ^ : 

Stevenson 1? .obliged to ,& S win net- 
- $™ nn *rtoo's main, purpose Is to : 
t teak for. all hi* fine tplglMes 

Srv?Q hnnt Stevenson ;wak a “waiter ofthesetend 

blood, of blass”. StevenSon'sriear coriteiri- 

’Wo KPWMtol* no-Mher for,«« 

'Xt: : pre^Mly ; this k|nd; pE:.?ortnal f Jhcl.nde'd. ; Tames.* Hftrdy, 

hfcUtigjnM ^ingldthesecoridolass Isn’t; 

oriek ?n«th.e la ‘terrible *: things- Only . 




equipment; for* . Adelaide. Ross, 
Phlllpott’8 daughter; . her father is 
Only one figure In a crowded cast. 

. Eden Phillpotts 1 was possibly , the 
most prolific writer; ot his 1 tinie. 
Novels, plays, arid' poems -pouted 
out; he was s|iU writing more' than 
two ^bookp a .year when he wits 
oighty^ighti and he Jjyed another, 
roll decade. .-His daughter.' gays he 
had nearly three hundred - books 
published. Some lirip; brings bt once 
■to tiiipfJ a coilpje of, pot-boilers writ* 
ten,., in collaboration with 1 Arnold 


•ih:.l897:'Phm h (UIW W •• Iiurty-iyur, ; 
Bennett', twchty-nine.- Thfcy : ' influ- 
ericed .. .each . Other, v: Phillpotts Had 


sprialiratjon, 

tp< persuade Bennett lyety sirldusU 
to I take/ M^fjctipp jfor,;* Jl/y^hbpod”. 

i'tte'isan^b ^Icier. thitevtete : ‘dft' 
s,:. Bennett %ir edhvjriced: he 
hCyef taildr, his wtSrkV [to 
suit:; bubjisbite '.-ak' " Phillpotts' •*, did; 

latere they wriht separate Wavdj- The 




greatest writers allow no such divag- 
ations.) But in the end Phillpotts wm 
last or lade by posterity’s judgment of 
the Dartmoor tales. ‘The Dartmoor 
Cycle’’, as Phillpotts called them, 
embraced eighteen novels and two 
volumes of short stories (less rhan a 
tenth of His output). Not only does 
Kenneth Day confine himself to these 
exclusively, he concentrates on the 
Moor .rather than on the fictional 
characters with whom Phillpotts peo- 
pled It. He prints a useful “who’s who” 
of them and has some references to 
plots. But the heart of his book - In 
- addition to his own superb photo- 
graphs - Is Phillpotis’s descriptions of 
the places in which he set his dramas. 
“A damned fine theatre for your 
work", Bennett called them. . 

. Eden Phillpotts on Dartmoor is 
all the more useful because Phill- 
potts* was not merely precise about 
his locations; he often wrote In 
them the scenes he was describing. 
Whereas Hardy was ah Impression- 
ist, and would occasionally play cat 
'. and mouse with his readers about 
some : precise location. Day is able 
• to , print a map of Dartmoor show- 
ihgtife exact terrain of each of the. 
; novels. Blit • Phlllpotts’S ' 'ripening 
paragraphs on Ringmoor Down In 
, , This Virgin in Judgment, should not 
.. be mentioned in the same breath 
•.as Egdon Heath. 

: The; only. ! question Kirs Ross’s 
pofck' "proroptiiV'ls^ - 'ft» V title: This 
vivid, Vibrant autobiography is as 
far away from rapBlng - arid day- 
dreaming . as ; possible. Mary 


When I told her how sorry I felt she 
said: “I don't mind, dearie- so loq 
as I’ve got you." 

At school the girls had to learn to 
curtsey because “Some day you wiflbe 
presented at Court”. 

Her father lived in less elevated W 
more interesting circles. She met he 
literary and Rationaiisl friends. Socc 
she was having experiences ofherowi. 
Ernest Sbackleton was a neighbomirt 
dancing class - she met the wo* 
Agatha Christie; she saw Charles R» 
killed when his aeroplane crashed, p 
her London "digs” she met the P»l 


Kate O’Brien, and helped hertoww 
she knew the Meynells; she skm * 
week-end at Max -Qate witM* 


WCCK-diiu at »**“*» 

Hardys. Yellow part Jen. 

though years later her father**® 
behave. shabbily about hershartjHj- 
These reminiscences 
but she weaves both famo« 
unknown men and women to wt 
fabric of her life*, friends dtojPP^, 
and reappearing at some rignibw 
moment In the future. • . 

, .Her ' father was a key fl«we »* / 
nltflnnted himself .to 


alienated himself ,to lha 
exclusion.- ■ From - her chj*d 
h. h.d 

should be his to bis dw«M^ 
she married at the a 8® 

In spite -of all his efforts JOJ 

suade her, he j?S • 

'n.arMoftAr h^r onlv alinipSe 0* . 


Thereafter her only 
was oh television. She- vnum. 


dreaming . as " possible. Mary 
. Adelaide Eden Phillpotts was both 
on. 'April 23; 1896, soishelsnow 
I 1 elghty-flve. ..' : She.; .responds •; to the 
1 everits of her 'ohlldhopd 'and ;y(j>iith 
wfith ;j the same • vigour r that : waa 
engendered In , the 'feature 1 woman by 


the fpllies and vic^s of mankind.; She 
riot. Only, describes a, world that jhas 
,. 'Vanished,-: she’ J« still sensitive to its 
npririces: and [mOqds. , Writing of ; the 
time When she w^i about ten she says; 
eteldnessofoiu: Household begt 
dawn on me. FOr: inatanteKWhi- 
the maids ate in the kitthen . arid the 
family ipi the dining-room, Nan. [her 
dandy and .i llfclgng friend] ,Was 


cJ3*^bvi f 



• He was an eiritpme bf him^^ . 

multifarious, OTm g° d aa ^pM5 

• immoral, arid ampr^tM^^' 

" comprehensive, uoiversri^^ 
a grea.t, artist, a geniuj', ... 

She heteeir ^Ificame a V 

. The romlpg-p<dnt 
occurred whfri-lho ... 

Crossing- thfejjhanael on ( 
to Paris., with, 

‘ brother, she, wfl 8 ^ei^,^ .. 
witbthci conviction « 

are .brothei*." EV? r y “ 

It, was a 1 vision fo, 
to .remain true.'i- i 

“lived In! two: World 

:teara, its 

t. atrdve 
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Rising from the rubble 


CCNTER CRASS: 
tbe Meeting at Telgte 
Translated by Ralph Manheim 
14700 , Seeker and Warburg. £5.95. 
0436 18778 7 


By S. S. Prawer 

prize in 1958 for The Tin Drum - Sented with just a few literary brush- 
before its publication and world-wide strokes. 


fame. In his recently published inter- 
views with Nicole Casanova, Grass has 


t a few literary brush- sevcntccnth-ccntury characters found- 
ed a "Nachrichlenagentur" and a 


«pre tM d hi, apprcciation of the role 'he difficult rindin, of qoorte™': ,hc “f ^dMng, of' TTwSS- 


•fljj English version of Das Treffen lit Hans Werner Richter. Never has a 
Tdcfe begins by destroying one of septuagenarian received a more de- 
lta's mast carefully calculated lightful Festschrift; and it would be 


Meeting at Telgte is a fitting memorial f? ,s and reconciliations; the composi- 
both to the group and to its founder , n a , subsequent loss of a mani- 
Hans Werner Richter. Never has a f * st0 ‘ fo^ng, an alleged theft, a 


inn JnH ZZn, ■' «hc "1" » ihBt of a participant who 

l°°ks and listens carefully- “but which 
dimncifpfiw nn'n of ,hose assembled was I, then?", he 

hlTr!? «h “k 5 81 one P°' nl • and goes on to name 

I 1 „5 r p. a . ! il ° ^ some he could not have been; some- 


rffats. In Iheoriginal the reader turns interesting to learn whether Grass ingestion are described with therelish times he is an omniscient narrator privy 
from the emblematic dust-jacket draw- sanctioned the omission of the dedica- °. f 8 passionate cook and gourmand: , 0 D ac t,* s unspoken thoughts as Dach 
oo-ahand with a quill-pen rising out tory page from this English version, vigorous love-making, including a j nt0 s | ce n. He could hardly be 
“«Mii«-tn the half-title which rives _ . . . _ , 8 on } e o* musical beds; and the fascin- D ach |ii msc if because ail we learn of 

The Meeting at Telgte bears to its ated observation of physical functions this character conflicts with the notion 
predecessor in Grass'sTictibnal canon, that used to bedubbed unmentionable. 

The Flounder, something of the rela- Invented figures mingle with, and hirn^ ta | e I^ all nart of a 
tion that Cat and Mouse bore to Its merge into, their creators: Grimmels- civilized came the nut horolo vs with the 
predecessor, The Tin Drum. It is the hausen becomes his own Simpliclssi- FiSme ^ wW^ioVi^we I wSh 

systole after the diastole, the contrac- mus and encounters Libuschka, the thai ivhn? iIipcp «.ven. 


jM-ahaad with a quill-pen rising out tory page from, this English version. 

of nibble- to the half-title which gives _ . . . _ . . . 

"--“.L.*. onri thp nnmp of hie The Meeting at Telxte bears to it 


the author's name and the name of his 
book; thence to the title page, in which 
tbe words “Bine Erzahlunr’ are added 
to “Das Treffen in Telgte ,r ; thence to a 
pace bearing only the dedicaton- 
phrase; “Hans Werner Richter gewld- 
net”; and thence to tbe opening 
paragraph of the novel which speaks ot 


the perception that what these seven- 


tion into a come , "eine nrzanmng , or neroine oi ms L.ourascne, temporaniy t ee nth-ceiitury poets do and discuss 
some of the themes broached in the transformed from itinerant sutler or rnn „ mc « W pn r£iiw>_>ntiirv r^nrien - 
of drn^ of German^troies previous novel Not the least among vivandiire to settled inn-keeper. And 

tbit have their beginnings hundreds of u ^ n ® ^? un $ e l a !n Meeh “ a readers- more nearly than the liistoric- 

vean ago, and of a very special friend k l ^ 8t of the roots of the Germitn central symbol: first that of the thistle. n j SC (ting might lead them to suppose . 
Wwh«e sake the work was written' present in the German past, of the the pnckly plant which flourishes when ° ■ 

•1 lam writins down what happened mstorical antecedents and anticipa- more sensitive plants wither and die. Tito English and American public to 
inTHflte It is because a frienaL who lions of present-day problems. In- and then that seen in the author s own which Ralph Manhcim's translation 
MihBild his fellow writers around him dced - ll,e conte may be said to begin accomplished dust-cover drawing but now introduces the birnk will not feel 
m the fortv-seventh year of our where one of the episodes of the novel not overtly introduced into the novel, the tuu rex agilnr ns forcibly ns their 
wnmrv kv^n rnrelehrate his seven- l eft °^ ; the episode of the Fourth until near the end, in Dach’s closing German counterparts - oven though 


-If [ am wntlng down what happened 
in Telgte, It is oecause a friend, who 

r iered his fellow writers around him- 
the forty-seventh year of our 
century, Is soon to celebrate his seven- 
tieth birthday; and yet he Is older, 
much older than that - and we, his 


left oft: the episode oi me rourtn 
Month, In which two sevcntcenth- 
century poets, Martin Opitz and 
Andreas Gryphlus, play central parts. 




utei on fl tinclurc of ',h= SK 

lightly marking the transition towards .hf'fhnrt^ak 

the elements of seventeenth-century ,n the novel and the Sorter tale. 
German which will henceforth break, 

M intervals, into Grass’s own distinct- 
ive twentieth-century idiom. . . ' . 

The version now offered to the ^ \ . 

English-speaking reader unaccount- ’ A-‘ *• - 

ibly omits the dedication, omits the 
page naming the friend whose 
qiprosching seventieth birthday is said 
to have .been the starting-point and 
impetus for the. whole work; it offers 
(noderstandably) no equivalent for the 
nbtitle “Eine Erzflhlung"; and it be- 
gins the main text with .a thumping 

uchalsm , . and pseudo-Bibiical 

periphrasis which have no equivalent 
nOnsi's elegantly paradoxical open- 

■gr w Gestern wird seln, was heute What Qrass has done is to imagine 
ttwesen 1st" - “The thing that hath that exactly three hundred yeare before 
neen tomorrow is that which shall be thp first meeting of Group 47, at the 
yesterday." The omission of Richter’s end of an even longer and (for Ger- 

fiarr.. I.'. ... J u ___ J..t n ,Mlua itrbr than thnl 



What Qrass has done is to l 


>re sensitive plants wither and die, Tito English and American public to 
d then that seen in the author's own which Ralph Manhcim's translation 
romplished dust-cover drawing but now introduces the book will not feel 
t overtly introduced into the novel, the tun res agilnr ns forcibly as their 
til near the end, in Dach’s closing German counterparts - oven though 
oration: Wcckhcrlin is nmdc to speak more 

„„ . ,, . , . . , JL than once of conditions in the country 

Witether this whole affair should be he has mat j c his second home, the 
repeated at some auspicious lime, England of Cromwell and MUton. But 
he did not, or not yet, know, eagerly neither will English-speaking readers 
as he was being urged to set a place constantly feci reminded, as they might 
and time. Yes, he reflected, there have been by a clumsier translator, that 
had been vexations. Almost too vvhnt they are enjoying was originally 
many to count. But all in all the written in another language. Man- 

heim’s version, with its slignt Amer- 
ican accent, rends smoothly and makes 
imaginative use of English idiom. 
*■ ■ , Nevertheless, those who know the 

original cunnot but feel that more has 
' -3t been sacrificed than was absolutely 

necessary. Not only are Grass's care- 
fully judged insertions of seventeenth- 
century German rendered into occa- 
sionally rather flat modern speech, but 
again arid again we find the translator 
failing to trust his author, introducing 
changes that spoil effects a more literal 
rendering could have retained. Since 
Grass is not the only recent author to 
suffer in this way at tbe hands of hia 
. translator, U may be useful to focus on 
effort had proved worthwhile. Af- a few actual Instances from The Meet- 


effort bad proved worthwhile. Af- 
ter this, none of them would feel 
quite so Isolated. A nd anyone who 


ingot Telgte - instances, I should stress, 
which have been noted in passing, noi 


passing, 


at home might feel constrained by collected in the course of a systematic 
narrowmindedness; overwhelmed comparison of the German (G) and 


' wplidtlytefors very early on to tbe fact called together at a place lit Westphalia 
Lcat his name indicates some- of his near where the peace treaties that 
fobcuon: id provide a “Dach”, a roof,- ended the . Thirty Years War were 

teiM ill L :bj m .1 ^ • . 1 . 1 . 1 • i .I.J A« that ujipsi fimm 


by new misery, deceived by false 
gutter, and in danger of losing the 
fatherland, was advised to remem- 


fatherland, was advised to remem- 
ber the unscathed thistle at the precise: -rrovianiiager * oncomes 

Bridge Tavern hardby Telgte’s Ems Store-rqom “ein Zwelglefoira OeSst 
Gate, where the language had given der deutschen . . . Poelerer’ “merely 
promise of scope, supplied glitter, one branch of . . . Germany poesy . 
taken the place of the fatherland. Conversely, E introduces eyaluauve 
and yielded names for aU the misery terms where O is studiously neutral: 
of this world. No prince could equal “Kemem de r schwediSchen Herren 
them. Their riches could not be waren Oire Namcn bekannt - “None 
bouaht and Sold. And even If they of the Swedish officers had ever heard 
should be stoned and buried in . of the illustnous visitors. Again and 
hatred, a hand with apen would rise again E brings in this iwgpn tenrt the 
out of the stone pile. conferees” where O either has nothing 

^ ... r-. , (“das von Dach vorgeschene Gasthaus 

After a fire guU the inn at which this Zum RappenhoP ~ “the Black Horse, 
eech is made and burns the iriani- where the conferees were to have been 


comparison of the German (G) and 
English (E) versions. 

E is occasionally vague where G is 
precise: “Proriautlager" 1 becomes 


“qiealdng'' one’- it hieariV"‘Mu^ge’’"()f act as a Thtrd Forte, (6 appeal for 
9®te»'ahd suggests part of the furic- peace and unity, transcending political 
the man who- ensured that hia encampments. Grass introduces many 


J^rauin feUbw-wri tors’ work cotild ba historically accurate details into lus 
besrd ad judged by their peert. . • central “Kopfgeburf 1 or fantasy; but 
• • • ■ • I , ■ : 7 he constantly Invites us to see retieo- 

' wdmer (Richte? Is the German tions of Richter's group in that brought 
rroiMJind editor wbd convened,, in into more ephemeral being! by Simon 
the Brst meeting of what later, 'Dach, to draw parallels between the 
.JS«^mnibus a8 0roup47('‘Gruppe concerns of earlier poets and such 


of tm$ world. No prince could equal 
them. Their riches could not be 
bought and Sold. And even if they 
should be stoned and buried in 
hatred, a hand with a pe it would rise 
out of the stone pile. 

•’ * * ’.*4 r - 

After a fire guts the inn at which this 
>eech is made and burns the iriani- 


Ta ■ 7° c 9 nv c"*“» iu into more epnemenn ww* ™ Mh made wfi burns the manl- where the conferees were to have heeft 
m «^rtg °^what later, Dach, to draw pmallek between tnc fSto the poets had prepared with such lodged") orelse simply reads "maq” or 
fembus-as Group 47 ( Gru^ie concerns of earlier poets and such pa^jQ^gdebate « foe assembly dis- “Die Herren”. Conventional locutions 
Jplace: Bannwald Lake, near more repent concerns as the P^&ngof « ever lp meet again - never, are substituted for Grass's bolder ling-. 

H*! 18 hopse of Us* Schneider- the German .language from ’Hiueme K a( ^ ano ther, more recent . uistlc effects. At an important juncture, 

J ‘K® 10 tepnd » tew abuse, the task; of . r^ncmiiR. the when - Harts Werner Richter in ihe tale the poet Zescri appeals. 

. on ?. wh .9^ creation of Uferaturo wltfr wmmilfea moved what, in the framework of horrified at having seen corpses drift- 

htanrtVotaid by thp; occupy- political activity t the lure of theory tp 8 q^ss’s fiction, his predecessor Dach ing down this river in an obscene 
te^This narrower Purpose, point where it may beqome destructive ij, a d on ly begun. TMre ^progress after parody of the love-tnaking he has 
MW *°P.h loft behind, and the 0 f practice. Gorman hubris and its .. |hB .je^jeation to Richter would celebrated in his poetry. There can be 
ft 1 ®/ , a gmn Ip, November relation to German self-hatred, apd so ’ • tQ ^ q j > gyp pi if ;evll and • no peace, he enps out; because the 
4U?eq at Intervals (usually once on.- ' . destnicllvenesspcvcr lore their power language has noit been kept .pure, 

^ertwo .decades, becameRh;.,'^. , ■ . . in human affairs, even If progress - to because .deformed wordsltedswelled 

Uf.fqnwn.-flt which .a varying The characters Spring to life under jniace famlllaf With an earlier up into drifting corpses: "Weil man die 

^^y;Weat : German writere, Grass’s deft touches: Dachr.the ideal noVe jby thesame author- proteeds at . ^preche nlcht rein hnhe. Weil die 

^publishers; anti professors chalrmhn and convener, ^ jhe tactnjl. .vJii-i pare: The hand With the pen entsfellfen Wftrtor zu Leichcn gedun- 
discuss; new worts pouter of toil on troubled waters:.. ... n fro ^ a p ji e 0 f jrubblo is likely to sen 1 selen.” The translator will have 
Attendance ^as Syphius, . whose ; loVe of sighing anq . ^jnSn, after he MMg al Telgte , a node of this immediate traiisuhManlftt- 
te°> thei . grief Titandsin piguant c o'’ tr , a . s ^ pennanent emblem In wprld literature , Hon of word joto body: i^i?caii$c 

fltotiflgrifr by Hans Werner embonpoint andj eve for the main iconography: i ' mutilated, words", ! he writeS. ^had 

^inaniteste,,^ ^tmteftebdignitierfS^Ute;^ ?- ! ' ' swellcd up like drifUiig corpads;’! IUg 

orttmtefence theme, bus 1 < and ' disreputable Grimmels- , -JraDOsitloii of two periods ' opt phlythe authoi* ymoihrthe- trpnst 
Wheme|r did emerge year by hausen i who dearly spm eth ‘ n 8 of ,: 1047 it i^e euEeof 1647 . Hie life-span latbr foils toirost herej.he doesjt trust 
Sti ^ ,tet ;of:brbcedures soon rit'oKs himself or at ; least somfi of -jW/in neguise ph .ug rea j e r: cilher. to ntake the ncccs* 


r hbtiHMjSJF^^'vwi wuiqrenceineuie, pus 1 1 anu i Thi. toinerimnOs tlon Of two DeriOdS . opt uniy uic «umw» T,'™","" ‘T" 1 

.. ,ygOT&Jhemekdid emerge year by hausen i who dearly fiM spm eth ‘ n 8 } ffiguKoflM?. file life-span latbr falls to -tiuM here; he doeajt trust 

i procedures ■ ^oon Gfass himself or at least somd .of ~lW7i | .Enzensberger, 1 the reader; ctiher, to make the nccesr 

..Gratt’s: own - “JJlSKi the WaSud-ffi auy imaginative leap., - x -,- j: 'M 

•- •'dgj|o«n&-fK>« Wetflthctifa.i .• . ; None ^ !. • 

- orthbse could In actual focthavebeen Grimdelshausen and; •- In the^ine ww EmanagesJoi tone 

assembled ..atTelgte^tiie Grwsbas chwen, . jeew^t , ^ Te w 0 „ r ;a n 0 ^ tiown some^f G’s characteririicaby 

did pot but: to . nte; their , meeting, taj now vJiSa delightful :games; exuberant iokCs. ; When Grass. 

1 works ; become more vivid apd more Sito^ihe "I'^that narrateshiftale.'. someone air the ri^J^rtteyabBurd 

sSks&xszs’- ssmsssfix^s 

••••■I 1 ■ ■’ ^ v , ..*l . *. ... . *.•;■ 

•’ r ; .* '- r • : •* tr.-. * •: 

•••' *• " •••:• •■* ; - • ; 
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f ,0 h ' mi ^’'- Purelyfor.he sake of 

tamely. “Someone said that he had SnenSr.^' 1 ?' 1 , 1”? tha ,! he l ! ad 

been begotten by Count Mansfeld’s c aie WOrter - announced this fact before beginning 

soldiery on their waJXough” There JsStone tern u,d, SS Sf?' % read ' W .= ' hen remember that 

is some bowdlerization too. After lich habe zu Km ' Reimzwang . the compulsion rhyme 

explaining to us, in a useful footnote,, foeuweeen nu? der^TeuW n 3*? ° n , thosc w £° us ? «• “ in fact one 

that “Courage ", the nickname of ctenMhSw «!■ havJ ^ 0pics Grasss sevent «nth- 
Grimmelshausen’s Libuschka who lat- appearance of the ripJi? E fljf, “ ntl / ry poets ar ? n ? ade 10 d,scuss - E 

er became, the central protagonist of surprising in its ^ “OnPJfhi £J p,y re J oves the important contrast 

Brecht's play, denotes the female sex- deKd^kLnTentlffo hi m °n!Lir! ^tween £ e name in , the title and the 
organ, E promptly proceeds to desex- at crowroad? v 8 ? at S 7*? 16 w i th , m * he work b y offerin ? The 

uaTize the love-hale exchanges Grass SdS hLSSSf ^ ta *■ u f l and ^ ves # Peter Abe!ard 

has devised for Grimmelshausen and nan? ire E So * J 5J as its equivalent for Hofmanns- 

Libuschkn hv rn.n S | fl H no lUdf, w„ .1 P lve u " lts to?- Here are just four waldau’s heading. 



Li b uschka by t ra ns I at^g'^a I t^Maul, 


, 1 * — iMMi bwmiuji 

between the name in the title and the 
name within the work by offering The 
Life and Loves of Peter Abelard and 
Hetisse as its equivalent for Hofmanns- 
waldau's heading. 

Some deviations strike me as ex- 
ceedingly odd. At the end of the 
Congress's first session, for instance, 

flrnpe Lnn sL. — l_1_ .1 . * 




/.rf? 

/ jt'i 




be “luff,’? 'STwif TfThSSffiK champion of the simple siraphe 

psssssssSSi SKSSS* 


Gemardt appearTa, 


mm 


^-^peSirSt Mrch zmcke " «■ 

,hem “ broUBht “P w h' n ™te W "lmph£iw at nrih' StophS' ^ no ‘ i . on <* 'he hell of quelling 
lied**, one stanzaic song after another. J vit “ w ^ch this stanza ends has an 

1 1 ft horrlUi nBn._Sf.i_.. _ r*. . 8nH flmnHfriic fhie MfiH j imnnrfflnf fimrtiftn in lie nai» 


Tharau", and quotes its final stanza 
which tells us that loving harmony 
makes a heaven of life while quarrell- 
ing makes it resemble bell: 

Dit mahekt dat Lewen loin Hfimmli- 
, schen Rihk, 

Dflrch Zancken wart et der HeJlen 
™ gelihk. 




■m 


— — - — „ au,| s Q, wi tmumer, ■ . — ; , ■»> nu 

It is hardly surprising, after this, to and am P ll ‘ics this scon afterwards with Important function in its new context: 
find E again ready to disreg- ft specific reference to rhymed strophic 11 remmds us of the poets’ heated 
ard nuances and finer shadings. When ! on S» “ das gereimte Strophenlied” E cont *P v frsies ab out the proper lang- 
G tells us that religious divisions did JM mps lho £“ n > confounding the later “ age of .German poetry which are 
not quite correspond to military ones . scussi0n with the earlier, by translat- temporarily forgotten in tneir common 
(“wobei die Standorle der Konfes- In * ‘Strophenlied nach Straphenlied" smgin 8- The translator inexplicably 
sionen nicht ganz den militfirischen ' B f “ h >™ n after hymn, all with many cuts out all reference to quarrelling, to 
Freund-Feind Posit ionen ent- and “das gereimte Strophen- , and t0 heaven, rendering the pair 

sprachen"), E substitutes the more I,ed " sim P 1 y as “strophic song 1 ’. In ? f i,n , ea J have J ust quoted by a single 
apodictic: “The military lineup of the ano _™ er place G shows us Gryphius line: V 1 ® thread of our two lives are 
contending parties was not determined reac * ,n fi ^ om ono °f his plays, stressing J* ,ov ® n m one.” I need hardly point out 
by religious allegiance. " Where G, for Particularly one lengthy trial scene “owmappropriatethespecific mention 
analysable expressive ends, introduces whlch makes a strong effect; it then ? />™ ™ appears in a context 


of lines I have just quoted by a single 
line: “The thread of our two lives are 




«i«/9huic expressive enas, introduces WM1W “ a strong ertect; it then 
1 he ^slang-texm “berflppte” (“shelled joomsin on one auditor who watches a 
out ), E blandly gives us “paid". butt erfly and mentally contrasts the 

Where fV« nrlmmabim.... ii. i_ ; summer whlfh hoc nimn \:r— 




p“t ). E blandly gives us “paid" 
Where G’s Grimmelshausen calls him- 
self stricken or smitten with all the 
wisdoms of Saturn - “mit alien 
weisheiten Saturn’s geschlagen” - E 
has him “endowed" with all Saturn’s 
-wisdom”. Where Dnch speaks, in G 
of a century obsessed with, even avid 

frtr cnffpnni>_ r.. 


' 7. . 3 VUIIL1D3L3 1IIB 

summer which has given it life with the 
gloomy scene Gryphius has just read 
out. E obscures the reference back to 


or ftt'o lives appears in a context 
designed to show the achievement of 
momentary harmony by the assembled 
poets. 

There are other complaints to be 
made; but in one important respect the 

HnClTsh UAI-cifWi n n l...ll.. I _ . 


~ \ , "uuuenjrame, to oe auctto/ied inajmtt 

continental pottery and Italian Maiolica at Christie's, 8 Km 
Street, London SW1 on June 29. ^ 


Grypblus’s play by the si m Die exna- n® r ’ l ? Ut ln . one important respect the 
dient of transforniing the^sincu^ar ,?P 8 r versio “ ^tually improves on 

WfiSE ZSSSZ 2 ^™jsste 


; i nan i, even a VIM ■ — uwvunica hU 

for, sunenng- “leidversessen” - E has much summer after , such somber 
him speak metelv of a "woeful” one. ^ en ® s - Elsewhere in the tale Simon 
(An important theme of the story is P?ch announces his intention of going 
wing obscured herej The charactcris- into Telgte to buy provisions that might 
he oxymoron of Grimmelshausen's fuppleraent the moagre fare offered in 
^trauneeZoten'’ the Bridge Tavern. tt» luin. an 


"Szene" into a plural: "So viel Sommer harehaTh^j- 1, > P ubl «*®« 
n ach der dflsteren Szene" becomes “so th gQ ? d 361,80 to commission 

much summer altar siS ^ Tomber i5ni2?". H of “^^^ft-cenUity 
scenes." Elsewhere in the tale Simnn Sc ^ oars couptry, who is also an 

Diach announces hhjntentiMofgSng 

intoTelgte to buy provisions that mioht JSv a postscript filling m the histor- 

supplement the S 5 S?te o&SSii 1 K d J «?.!?.«» English- 


Counting the clans 


! ' >••!“ 
VI 


nc oxymoron of Grimmelshausen's meagre fare offeretTin. sueakinz^ reade«.™twn wTfu' 

Jftaunge Zoten’f , "sorrowful" or "sad” he Br W«e. Tavern., He will go into ffiamiSL? £i 8 ? OS* 1 * ab6ut ! the 

bawdry, is annihilated by E’s “wretch- h ® sajjs; for “dort werde itch mentTo^d in 8 ?/,? 

ed bawdy tates”, which sounds merely ® lch f r Belssbares for den Abend EarfFoif JftJSSn!? i? Vl te ' 

dismiKlve Where G’s Moscherosch Kaufen Lassen.” “Kaufen” is important "Afteiwoid”^ ^ and 

and Greflinger, classically trained 7 Orass.Js preparinghis reader* fdr the . 

rets that they 1 


r-y ••fvt; L' +S- 
.M ”! ■’*>•*. ■?!•! i; ■ 

I 'l-Vi!! 1 * :.' •' ' •. 


classical! 
are, see : 


.o.y-pmys were traditionally linked - UUJUC31 area ms;, t; weakens this 1 » tnh«taHon rJ H,u > r'> slu . 

. E fells us, inexcusably, that they “took CcmtrQ St by. making Dach annouhee fiSS? ° £ ^ L ®- material and 
.the proceedings as aforce”.^ Ui« ho ancf his coUeagues "WereS them 

, -xsteSSttgksts&A: wacaies £S • 

^ 

,• is on the jourpey s successful another place G show^ Sa 1 ^Wmg.ceased at fifteen but who has 

completion -.^He sef out at once”, waldau readfog fronTa wi?k el?SSS 1 P roved . oriCc and for all, in this brilUaht 
, offered as an- Anmualknf c 1 t.l 7r:rr“ a worx entitled entertn lnm«ht ui ir 


■ ' 

il'iiii/:;!- 1 »!■; ■ 

f -f; i- . 

KS5 M«15£P-- 


^ w. ■ ■ - 

sste:-.. 


vfttiagfeaSft&giSE B £****.■ 

murder. Hnaorth-.r Hsnl I. rV - . 


By V. F. Corleone 

EMIUO DE PELICEi 
I Cognoml Italian! 

400pp. Bologna: II Mulino. L .15,000. 

Connoisseurs of the slfiy joke will 
know that George Gamow and Hans 
Bethe once decided to find someone 
whose surname qualified him for co- 
. authorship with them. In due course 
hey hit upon R A, Alpher, and In 
1948 they published a paper . which, 

Si dcs J ! ookin8g P od in bibliographies, 
holds its o\yn 1 in the literature of 

"fiti? ang ^Physics. I saw it quoted 
■ JnHdvember 1980 by Messrs Symbalis- 
t^- Yang and Schrqmm, and am now 
at. 1 0 got 

.Wondering abqut surnames and 
then; juxtaposition Is the subject of 
Emilio De Felice’s work. The body 
responsible for publishing telephone 
directories in ltalyjSEAf) had come 
across De -Felice s dictionary of . Italian 
surnames published in 1978, which was 

h»B^n nn a nn« 4 )««l , • . ... 




■ L- e i-5 ' aqdpffcred to put at 

his disposal th6 cotnpuferized list of the 
names arid addresses of its subscribers 
-arranged antlanaiysed sfatisticaUv in 
a variety of Ways '- If he would under- . • 
- take a fresh study of the aubject: It was 
• rather as if .the Oxford University Press 


! brunt of the work is . done by a 
surnames. The ten commoced r i 
Eds si in the lead, account fbrn« 
; per cent of the country’s popabti 
the 182 commonest surname fp 
representing 226 surnames or 0.(8 
cent of the total, account for 18.43 
cent or almost one fifth of (he pepi 
i tion. Moreover nearly one third A 
surnames are represented by* soft 
- subscriber each, I nbte, in passing, 1 
Leone, a dan to which ^ J maked 
iance, is 'one place beUnd Cw 
thirty-sixth, Coppola is nowb&i 
twenty-ninth. Esposito; a rump 
tionally given to foundlings; hi? 

De Felice then comldersahe^ 
al pattern. Even the 'common on 
turn out to have patchy dlslribw 
Rossi, for example, ran^fnaiip 
of 9.7 per 1000 In Umbria to jUj 
1000 in Sicily, as a jolly map low 
. shades of red demonstrates. Pt 
regional differences &leD}(“. : < 
would expeot, from historic* 1 
• locational factors. 1 But Italianwfa 

of ;most. surnames now lord rt 0 
dialectal forms, just as lalinaw 
sjoris did ! in earlier wptj mK, \ 
Emilia-Romagna the most itabiff 
and Veneto the least. . : . ■ ' 

The new dalaUupport Dc F* 
earlier classification of Ilabuj 
names Into (hree Inalp groups: ■» 
of decreasing frequency.*^*? 
to help identify the fcdivi^ujl, ® 
derived from .Individual , 
those of a descriptive 
again reglobal .differences 
writh, the second tyj» niuii^W 
; jn die north of the Country 
type/ ln> the sbuth'. Tnt-flT'j 

-u «u!_- Tfarrftti. rW 


type in - the soutn. i^ 1 ? 
includes alljKb Urtilths; Ferrari, t 


1 *#, be konim e n”; i n E he.simply;‘*re- 

raived bftthhpu^egpssiprn febiy‘vtohis - 
queries.; In G, Wcckheriih asks hdwit i 
tomefe about that Ihe Protestant Orim-- ; L 
tneishauseri- is hblb fo secure so ;much '■■■ 
faifour / froqi / the’ impend? faettori ii •: 


rofaery andjndustria 
yprdifln Etiglanai ; iriaiiv 1 


:JVomlLni4n s|ch ala feyarigeBpcher iq / S^nting> wpepr ^ pf 'the no 
V vle| kalserltche Gunst' ver diene”; E , vftiTlent anti-seiriiti$Di. i. : 

'fwce^awMmci foemBiicallyintpoh .V: 5 * 

' tnrit dmHrictions/by reiidering tliis «« . .Thesto 7,6^5 with the 


S2EZS 9jt&'***f* favqr” fat in Engltad.jft 


. Oraarioiwlly >we fcel ihat the trans-. called Ba 
^haTneedfpssly W cri«ced tt|e 


ibjishmem of a Jewish • state) in^ fne' JeWs ;wijd know hOwi-td make 


gfr qMe like that, bteause Db reliS V 

■ ac&pted;/-_ ':>.:.«■•« S" i..;; 

ed . JOjiyX) surnames.- Hp was bow 
: confronted with ^,989bf them, nice-- 
.l^Jpid pur. 6ri,36.449; pages of tableg-: 

; bfmnd rri /Ill yol mnesf^Tire' ‘first step 
waS;-tp trlm.:the Idkta’' '• p 1 

^ -Simone and 

Desitnone , fofo /Ji-‘sprhanip " 


proyidcd;'they;^rd 


jneqns of a coloiined qwp.: ; W 
and simple (second 

commonest Mngle. lOrtgJJ 

togethfer with ^1j : its 


, Pe.: Feljce .sh 
objectivi ty Jn . fnol 
‘ ‘ ’ ' ' ory, ' 
-Her-. 

retprifiOti Of ‘;a pre 
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Spilling the secrets of success 


By Peter Kemp 


“1 read your 
a marvellous 


JOHN BRAINEi 
One and Last Love 
176pp. Eyre Methuen. £6.50. 
0 SB 47990 0 


words m the novel are a physical praise: “I loved your books”, "your 

tribute: “You re like a boy talk was wonderful”. “1 read your 

J° a s ° y° un 8’. y^r skin’s so reviews", “You’re a marvellous 

smooth (not looking your age has writer”, 
always been a preoccupation of 

Braine’s: his fiction endlessly inspects ““ you can’t see sex with a certnin 
its inhabitants for signs of wear and wonder, it's better not to write about it 

> I I TT.°f_ .... at all 1 ' n,_: 1 ■_ 


praise: “I loved your books”, “your the empyrean by those bundles of 


176op. Eyre Methuen. £6.50. tear; and, here, Hamforth hastens to 

n 413 47990 0 assure us on the opening page that his 

body is “all there - tonsils^ appendix, 

aavsttMjrsssas' SSSSS 5 ®— 

nanual" and “conducted tour of my 1 _ 7 s ° KS- 

workshop”, it aimed to do two things: Artlly flattering and gratefully 


brand names that are Braine's stock- . 
in-trade as a novelist. Male fantasy 
merges into mail-order catalogue as, 
never forgetting to capitalize, he starts 
scattering the labels. Sulka's, given an 
appreciative mention as long ago as 


in.SS« izcd - Axminster proves widely service- 
high-minded note sometimes intrudes _ b , - dark red’' in Harnforth’s love- 


into his novel's documented rompings: 
“we make love to each other as the 
people we are and not as bodies”. 
Fellatio becomes “sacred", and men in 
a strip-club watching “a naked girl 
writhing on a divan with a life-sized 
black dummy with a ten-inch phallus” 
are really "worshipping”. 


and American readers". 

It revealed a curiously split mind. 
One ride of Bralne advocates romantic 
vagueness - “instinct is your only 


oouy IS HU mere - tonsils, appendix, miueu nine sometimes minutes ab | e . .. dark red -» : Harnforlh’s love- 

foreskin"). The first thing Vivien eve info hi. novel's documented rompings: J*’ ..wa rn blue'MnTs^ lw olenl 
seid to him, we learn, wls how much "w make love to each other as the S i-amw- and^whi ^ Wa feme 
she “loved” hb books. BSSk.EilS.'iJS-T.ffi Hls‘ '* g .he" have^all "over them': 

serkshop", it atmeo to oo two imngs. Artlly flattering and gratefiiUy , wsdcWna^a’ nakeT airi torn his Viyella shirt down to his Bally 

toestsbllsh guidelines tor the aspinng lecherous, Vivien is both fantasy mis- wrffia on a divan mth ? life-siSd s . h “ s - L Bra ?8' '» his favourite toiletry. 

SKt anefto show how “a profit tress and rave review, a sort of blue- ten-M nhaims" A " d lhe :f Ts a S P endid mon,,!nt when 

Kj writer" who “can't afford to stocldng in a suspender belt. In bed, ™Sy ^rahipping" P Sf 1 “ c , hil J “1,!," e " tran “ “ « 

mike the wrong decision" manufac- she is never less than lusciously com- ■ PP 8 • Hampstead spirit: I hand my Burber- 

tures books "acceptable both to British pliant: "What would you like? You can For all this sporadic sexual W 10 lh ® maid al the c,oor ’’A ‘E one of 

•u* amnriean readers”. have anything you want." And Braine sanctimoniousness, tne book gravi- y° ur characters owns a_ Burberry’, 

pores appreciatively over her titillatory tales more often towards the earthy. Brai ne explained in Writing a Novel , 
fondlings: ‘"You're like a bull,’ she Most of the women Hamforth comes in “it instantly imparts information about 
says delightedly, her hand going down, contact with aren't much more than him"). 

caressing .... Her hand busies mobile mammaries. All that stands out In this novel, Hamforth - “I've been 
itself .... Her hand stops but stays about them is their breasts: Val’s are made a fuss of, I’ve been taken notice 
where it is.” But most of Vivien’s “small" but “surprisingly exuberant”; of" - attracts recognition like a niag- 
energy has to go into caressing Ham- Lydia's “small and round and firm with net. As he dines at the Gay Hussar, 
forth s swollen ego. When not purring big nippies”; Bridget's are “large but “Michael Foot passes my table ana 
out arch sexual compliments -“You've agreeable”; Vivien’s "generous. And nods briefly at me". And outside the 
had a good deal of practice undressing the characters are further ballasted circle of “my friends of the gens du 
ladles - she chants a litany of literary against any tendency to drift off into Miomfe”, tribute is even headier: a 


young man pours out fulsome apprec- 
iation in a Fleet Street pub; a German 
porno -artiste pleasingly displays her 
knowledge of his work. 

Despite atl the applause, however, 
there's a crater at tne centre of the 
novel where Harnforth’s crealivity 
should be. Nothing he says or docs 

S sts he is remotely lilerary; and 
suggests the opposite. His sup- 
posedly sensitive incursions into poetic 


anything 

apprecia 


you want.” And Braine 


For all this spor 
sanctimoniousness, the 


idic sexual 
book gravi- 


r^n"¥effi tVlfa forth-s swollen ego. When not purring bfg nipples’ 
n^yineiv of market-forces and issues outarc h sexual compliments- “You've agreeable"; 

had a good deal of practice undressing tffe charact 

oqtadjeclves", “remember that brand lad,es “ she chants a litany of literary against any 
names should be capitalized”. 

A couple of things , however, emerge 
beyond doubt. The first is a solid sense ^4 T • 1 • • • -* 

of literary self-esteem: “whenever ( ( m the HlltialS 


Hadrian s poem to nissom, wmmuia 
vagula bland ula", into “Anima blan- 
dula, vagula", and nonsensically gar- 
bles Ovid's line from the last moments 
of Dr Faust its, “lente, lente curritc, 
noctisequi", into “Lente, lente, cuires 
nocte". One and Last Love - its title 
Itself u misquotation - is a strange 
production: a Portrait of the Artist, 
without the Artist. Despite the fawning 
commentary - "Your brain’s racing 
away" - its hero never shows the 
slightest sign of literary responsiveness 
or skill. Novelists, Braine portentously 
declared in Writing a Novel, are 
“not . . . quite human". But Harn- 
forth is ns distant from real talent as he 
is from real life. 


of literary self-esteem: “whenever I 
(eel depressed about my own novels - 
which is often - I look at other 
people's: the sparseness of their text- 
ue, their total lack of vitality, always 
d»er me up." The second is a heavy 
debt to Hemingway. Initially, Braine 
reveals, he was “very much under the 
influence of Hemingway" (the charac- 
ter of “Catherine Ashley*, he adds, 
with typical inaccuracy, made a parti- 
cularly deep impression on him;. 


By Lachlan Mackinnon 

H.D.I 

Hedylus 

156pp. Carcanet New Press. £4.95. 
0 85635 358 2 


memoir suggests that the truth of her 
life lies in that unhappy relationship, 
which haunted her to the end, but the 


book itself is wholly lacking in self-pity. 
Writing became for Hilda Doolittle a 
means of disciplining and impersonal- 
izing intensely private matenal. 


cularly deep impressfon oh him* la poetry she set herself ferociously 

Hangovers from this still afflict his ■ — high standards, in apparent competi- 

bookir Besides recurrent stylistic tion with Pound. This had an unfortu- 

ccboes- “It's a good drunkenness, the “H. D. Imagiste”, the signature which nately debilitating effect on her confi- 
bgl drunkenness” - there is a similar the American writer Hilda Doolittle dence. She suggests in End To Torment 


bel drunkenness' 
effort to make li 


s” - there is a similar 
effort to make literature a high-test- used when, she began her literary 
osterone activity 1 As in Hemingway, career, has for most readers defined 
the women Braine dreams up regularly her reputation. She is remembered as 


dence. She suggests in End To Torment 
that to have lived with him would Have 
destroyed her, and (bat it was a good 
thing tor her writing that they broke 
up. In fact, his memory played a 


the ^omen Braine dreams up regularly her reputation. She is remembered as thing for her writing that they broke 
trove! in anticipation before stark male belonging to an ephemeral group up. In fact, his memory played a 
.orre: “You beautiful brute’, she said, which is Itself recalled largely because significant part in the shape of ber 
*ad drew the bedclothes aside. ‘You Ezra Pound grew out of it. She too poeticcareer. In prose, however, she is 
beautiful uncomplicated brute.'" grew out of it, but history has passed free of such oppressive presences, and 
‘Room at the Top ); “Her eyes dilated. • fier by. The beauty whose engagement indeed it is here (bat she may have the 
Hurt me, Joe. I deserve to be hurt.”’ to Pound . was broken off, the wife of best chance of a proper reception. 


belonging to an ephemeral group up. in tact, ms memory piayea a 
which is itself recalled largely because significant part in the shape of her 
Ezra Pound grew out of it. She too poeticcareer. In prose, however, she is 
grew out of it. but history has passed free of such oppressive presences, and 


ulation or to be drained away like fetid 
useless water.” 

Hedyle resolutely identifies herself 
os “the Athenian” and has compelled 
her son to see himself in the some way. 
However, Athens is in decline , and the 
future lies with the Alexandria she so 
detests. She cannot make the passage 
to a new life, but Hedylus docs. He 
leaves Samos to join an Alexandrian 
academy in the company of his . girl- 
friend Irene: "Irene hasn’t been bom 
yet, Hedyle is dead already." Hedylus 1 
choice of a- future- is not only a 
development from incestuous fantasy 
to adult sexuality, but a culturally 
significant moment. The novel is de- 
liberately set in an ebb of history, when 
the post presents itself as a dead system 
and the future as unrecognizable, be- 
cause its central subject Is the way in 
which we choose ourselves. For 


sfortcontifigs of' another provoke a and wrote on until 1961, spending most u edv jf the Athenian mistress of the 
ofrmadio tattle in the latest of her last years in Switzerland: after Sj to ’ f S amos. She is unmarried: her 
t ’ r? he W me he Qever mad * it. twenty years it is time for a revaluation. J mother has vanished from her 
Everything else but." There is a per- A surprisingly important first step may recollcction bu t not so her father, a 
wave air of sexual and artistic narciss- be to free H.D. from her mitiate. philosopher wh 05e mathematical in- 

Wi - as Braine’s, new novel, One and "H.D. is a literary fabrication he r crest8 recall those of the author's own lua llliaRUIBU¥1B mo „„„ 

iqt Love, emphatically shows. . heroine of cosy remdscence and the fethw ^ nove , ^ doS e with her his physical condition, “his head . . . 

'Iis hero-narrator, Hamforth, a fifty-, totem of a clique; Hilda Doolittle, hs confession that, in order to save her adequately and suitably at one wi th the 
tir-ywr^old novelist from Yorkshire, we mus * ,* earn *° ,2 son, the poet Hedylus, from either of length of thin yet wiry; muscular young 

if presents Braine's concept bf the woman who can be placed in relation tp his repellent possible true fathers, she torso”. Demjon (die name’s, daemonic 
amalgam of he-man » money- .history. ha$ chosen to see him as the child ,of echoes are explored) appears as an 

Wd seer, held together by a thick with an almost perverse integrity, . Apollo. Her gratuitous resuscitation or outsider whose very existence suggests 
of Self-satisfaction, Aping Hilda Doolittle withdrew herself and defunct deity is a heroic, self-defining 


wiui a deep and intuitive, grasp 01 
recent psychoanalytic discoveries. 

The catalyst for the transition in 
Hedylus' character is the traveller 
Demion. In his presence, Hedylus feels 
his imaginative life reintegrated with 


Hedyle, who has previously been por- 
trayed as somet hlng of a comic monster 
In order to justify Hedylus' neuroses , Is 
now granted a touching awareness of 
her own physical decay. At the start of 
the novel, she had a premonition that 
something important was about to take 
place; now, all passion spent, she 
confesses to Demion that she had 
always hoped for Hedylus' departure. 
The purpose of her life has been to give 
him the self-creating strength to leave 
her, and that he does so validates her 
existence. The extraordinanr, self- 
contradicting emotions of motherhood 
are laid hare before the nctuai intimacy 
between mother and son is reasserted. 
She tells Demion that she has always 
imagined him as nn avatar of Apollo - 
and it is in precisely this role that 
Hedylus has cast him. 

The important place thus given to 
the god of poetry by the plot suggests 
that we may read the novel as an 
allegory of the poet's psyche (so, t6o, 
does the author's teasing play with her 
initials). In Hedyle we see artistic 
. creation as arising out of a suffering 
which . exercizes on ua. a; seductive, 
maternal fa Ci nation; in Hedylus, we 
see it as the fulfilment of and .release 
from that suffering. However, other 
possible Interpretations are opened to 
us by the deployment of several layers 
of symbolic organization. What Hilda 
Doolittle does is to tel! the archetypal 


Of Self-satisfaction. : Aping Hilda Doolittle withdrew herself arid defunct deity is a heroic, self-defining 
"Wffjgway, he announces he is going her poetry, from the literary main- act which has enabled her to live her 
and "tell It straight’’: stream,' to broaden slowly and careful- life as theatre in a world in which aU 
"Wl be , setting down honestly a real iy the range and technical control of an questions have been thought through 
dory". In so far as the emotion essentially lyric talent: to the best of and none answered: “Thought 'and 
t£K*meq |s; self-love, he is accurate, her work ,sne brought an engagingly philosophy had driven the gods from 
“fa dhd -Uut 'Lovt .documents un- offbeat personality. However, this Delphi, all but drained them from 
jWngly a raan’s doting infatuation withdrawal was intensified by a failure Eleusis. .Gods now were treated like 
rew hilmgeif. 1 ■- • to master the art of publicity when it velmln ; in; low-lying marshes, to be . 

%nforth?a self-esteem frequently was- necessary. Hermetic Definition dried out fry sterile ptolosQphic spec-. 

by- chewing over (J972) ifrer jnqst accomoil Wied^ poem, =s ^^j_ s= j =!SS= ^^ 
™ts pf his Literary powers^ ’Tm a ™s a forbidding, exclusive title which — : r .- 

g66d writer'Vand his talents play? coyly 9 n ber initiate; Past that, we , . 

g P®^«ifT Sit down again, ' find ap fttfr^Uvely dtangd ingelr , \ P 


io Hedylus what a man may become.. 
Hedylus shares with his- mother a 
self-dramatizing ability to see other 
people as potentially Symbolic projec- 
tions of his own inner life. 


tram mat suffering. However, other 
possible Interpretations are opened to 
us by the deployment of several layers 
of symbolic organization. What Hilda 
Doolittle does is to tell the archetypal ' 
story of individuation (at its simplest, 
growing upl and strip it of any immedi- 
ate meaning. There is nothing 
accidental or involuntarily: revealing 
about the author i a this powerful book. 
Even poetry, her.moSt Infuriate. con- 
cern , is used as a symbolic counter. For 

tSmUm - Uuf.J.i.' 


This is made dear after Hedyiua has example, DonUoft praises . "Hfidylys 


Was- necessary, nermem uepmuyn 
/J972) fret mqst accomplished pc«m, 
has a forbidding, exclusive title.which 
plays coyly on her initials; Past that, we 
find ap attractively diaristiri togelr 


ms because "the general emotional 
rtsityjs excelled only '. . . by the 
d . ; and , exact - presentatloit . of oiit- 


intertsity is excel 
j. vivid and .exact 
ward condition.*^ 


ljs is the! praise of 


!pB$ei Koweyrif,' has bad to deute which was both emotional and 
‘ *" ' :• -his .first artistic. . .. ';i ; . ■ . • 

5S5SP r of ; tbe ^S’er (Perdlta fichaffiipr) ^writtte 

SSSaaKKeS.: SF.1» 


Anne Pennington 

' UntU her last brtalh aha cnlargea .. : . • : 

"'..••'V , Her Oxford hottsri -'v 1 

Bullj in Slavonic (■. I.-; 

, V ' VoiveU and '.consonants ■ •. ; ,-r.. 

' ">• V She priUpfrea jhe.CQrrier-iloiies 
'!■" , !| Urilll their; Anglo-Saxqn shine . V ry.- . .j 

: .V'fr' - : • Begins to slug .\ . . ■. ; ; 

'' rj" Her death is like a Bhort brealh-siop 1 ' J . 

.I’' ■ \ Uitdir (be distant Hraetrees of her Wends 


Syini 0 Sve^a^aftl^ ^ ' Her death ls.Hke a short brealMiop 1 j 1 

riinth pubtished In.iS.Hilda V '> .If; \ 1 :, Uitdir the distant IfraetrMs pf her Wen* ^ ■ 

yie ”*‘ ' fehtS (hbr admiration for Freyd may. :. i : ■ ■ Vasko I?OT)£t ^ 

ijAJ^frripresrea With takcp vp her. cause: another ifonjc .• > j . ■fy^iafed bylBetar jAy*. Anthony Rudolf rind, Daniel Wolssboft l; 

de, Injustiqe):^ ^Irinfer^ ^dlsmrbance appem. I; ' 1 •! ; 1 ■ -V 

^ertheririxt ; fo have been persfatent, though ltf ^he r Arui6 Pennington (1934-81). Professor df Cqmpiirat^ Steyqhiqi. 

SSloio^St O^ordV* 0. May *7. ^ 


ilmagism. 'but; U exists- here to sho.w 
Hedylus as a: creature oF possibility 
rather than: the = mental eunuch ..he 
•| imagines himself to be. Demion speaks 
as an, indicator of more general mean-’ 
-,lngp ihan thtrfe ptwrible for a literary 
mouthpiece.: ■■ - j- ,i, . I 

As Sar tre shqwed, 1 Itis a mistake to 
. imagine that iSve can felfy bursubjectiv- 
! i^ toir ourselves 1 by writing It .down. 
What writirtg cap achieve ia us make 
:: that subjectivity accessible toothers: (t 
. is efisy tb see m this {boo^ both why. . 
•j Hilda po0lfule was “very nervous* 

■: ofiSefves 

to be read. BVr questioning everything;. 


; she qffera rtmtfier us riOr 'herseir any 
1 consojing . haJ Mnilhfi. That radical 
scepticism may be the ritask of dpsperp* 
> Hon; bhl Iti Wiled impe rsorirility gives 
birth - to. 'an'| ungrounded pnd i seif* 
•J, referrihg ' symbiotic structure which; 

blbodfoslmagistfo In tensity wltfr Law- 
irentiap altonuori-w psychfo minutiae, 
r. leaves tr disti ftetivu, pawppritetBSteln 
? .11 iBe riiind.i: | [■ • y 

•• • ;t- :■ h *'i * ■' - ' • 
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Harrissing the captain 
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1 93pp. Alien and Unwin. £8.95. 

0 04 796056 6 
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A Fourth Innings with Card us 
254pp. Souvenir Press. £7.50. 

0 285 62483 0 


The summer of 1902 was particularly 
wet and miserable. Yet it produced one 
of the finest Test match scries ever, 
between England and the touring 
Australians. The Australians took the 
series, although England won what 


.k?h i' »■ 


many agree to hRve Been the greatest 
of all test matches: the final game at the 
Oval, when Jessop's wonderful century . 
and the famous last-wicket partnership 
between Hirst and Rhodes saw Eng- 
land to victory. Two of the heroes of 
that series arc the subjects of new 
books: Australia’s Victor Trumper and 
England’s captain, A.C. MacLaren. . 

Lionel Brown's book suffers from 
the disadvantage of having to compete 
with Jack Pingleton's The Immortal 
Victor Trumper . which appeared com- 
paratively recently. Fingleton's style 
was graceless but ft was at least adult; 
Brown’s, by contrast, seems to have 
strayed from the pages of some long- 
lost supplement to the Magnet , 
although' older writers would surely 
have known the correct meaning of 
"decimate". One is grateful to Brown 
for providing the' statistics of the 
Australian tour, but it is difficult to 
speak kindly of nhyone who can man- 
age to make Jessop's innings sound 
dull. 

Archie Is a much belter book. The 
subject is of course fascinating, and 
Michael Down, who IsMacLaren's first 
biographer, has done his homework 
well. We learn as much as we need to 
know, about MacLaren's early years, 
and Lam sure that Down is right to 
.suggest that the fact that MacLaren 
didn’t go on to Oxbridge after Harrow, 
and that he was usually Short of money. 


(although never at a loss for some spec- 
tacularly impracticable way of making 
a fortune), helped to give him a feeling 
of inferiority which came out especially 
in his attitude to both Lord's and 
Lords. He often acted perversely when 
playing at the headquarters of cricket, 
but he had good reason to resent the 
attitude of Lord Hawke, the president 
of Yorkshire, and a dominating pres- 
ence sis chairman of the English selec- 
tors in 1 902. For it was Hawke who was 
deeply entangled in the events that led 
to the disastrous Old Trafford Test 
match, where he sent Schofield Haigh 
back to pi ay for Yorkshire, and insisted 
that Fred Tate of Sussex would do as 
replacement. The case for Hawke is 
that Yorkshire already had Hirst, 
Rhodes and Jackson in the English 
party. The case against is that Hawke 
put the interests of Yorkshire first and 
railed to consult MacLaren, whom he 
had already offended by dropping Jes- 
sop in favour of Lionel Palairet. As 
Down remarks, it has often been said 
of Hawke that he lost more Test 
matches against Australia than anyone 
else, although he never played in one. 
At all events, MacLaren was furious, 


as much as his famous ill-luck which 
nteant that MacLaren never achieved 
the degree of success as captain, 
whether of Lancashire or of England, 
that one would expect from a man of 
his prodigious talents. 

For he was a great cricketer. As 
Down reminds us, MacLaren, who was 


bom in 1871, was at his peak during 
cricket’s “golden age", an age which 
ran from the late 1890s through most 


[ licked Tate in preference to Hirst and 
ost the Test (poor Tate dropped a cru- 
cial catch And was last man out when 


England needed only 4 to win). Down 
provides an admirably lucid account of 
(he affair, and 1 think he is right to say 
that it yvas ill-luck rather than ill- 
judgment that cost MacLaren the 
series. Indeed, MacLaren was a spec- 
tacularly unlucky captain, and for this 
reason his achievements have been 
consistently underrated: 

‘ In a final chapter, Down provides an . r --- ■■ — -- -j - — .> - - 

interesting analysis of the problems of is perhaps surprising that he did not go 
captaincy. Oddly, however, he does ‘ ‘ * 

not discuss the matter of “the harris”. 

This omission is the more striking 
because, ns a distinguished club-cricket 
captain himself, Down certainly en- 
countered the “harris" problem, one 
which is familiar to all cricketers. The 
“harris"* whose derivation is obscure, 
but which probably comes from "har- 
ass", applies to any player, commenta- 
tor or administrator whose reading of 
the game is as completely wrong as his 
confidence in it is absolute, who voices 
- witlessly - his displeasure at events 
from increasingly obscure corners of 
the field, who antagonizes his own side 
far more than his opponents, and who 
takes it for granted not only that he 
ought to be captain but that in some 
way he actually fr eaptaip. Hawke was 
MacLaren’s chief ''harris'', but there 
were others; and it is perhaps this quite 


of the Edwnrdian era, and which pro- 
duced, among others. Fry, Jcssop, Tyl- 
desley, Ranji Hill, Jackson, and of 
course Trumper, about whom MacLa- 
■ren touchingly remarked that “com- 
pared to Victor, I was an honest selling 
plater in the company of a Derby 
thoroughbred". This is a statement of 
uncharacteristic and perhaps needless 
modesty, coming as it does from the 
mao who at Eastbourne in 1921 fam- 
ously led a hand-picked side to victory 
over the hitherto unbeaten 
Australians, and who the following 
year took a young touring party to New 
Zealand ana Australia, and scored 200 
not out against the best team that New 
Zealand could assemble. He was then 
past fifty and in the very last days of his 
career. Twenty years earlier he had 
been Lhe best opening batsman in the 
land and probably tne world,, a pro- 
digious run-scorer who was a superb, 
arrogant, powerful and exact driver 
(I am sure that Down is correct In argu- 
ing that on the majority of occasions 
Archie go out cheaply ft was because 
he wasn't prepared to adjust to the 
slow, wet wickets that plagued cricket’s 
golden age). MacLaren was a great 
favourite In Australia and made a habit 


of doing particularly well at Sydney. It 
is perhaps surprising that he did not go 
there more often otter his retirement, 
for Australians love to love the crlcket- 



’Crlcket for the Middle-Aged", oneofW. Heath- Robinson’s cartoons In 
Inventions (Duckworth. £3.95. 0 7156 1561 0). ' 


1939 he visited 6. Aubrey Smith in 
Hollywood, and wa8 paid two guineas 
for appearing as a Crimean War vete- 
ran in Four Featfiers, the film that 
Smith, was then making. - 

MacLaren was not on the whole a 
lovable man, but he was a deeply 
interesting one, and Down lets us see 
some of the contradictions in his 
character. In this respect, at least, he 
usefully fills out the legend (bat Neville 
Cardus established.. Cardus hero- 
worshipped MacLaren, and this gives a 
softness to * his': rather irritating 


presentation of the man. Caridus'a pen-, 
chant for eulogy has a kind of fruiunesa 
about It which is reminiscent of that 


host of actor-managers of the Edwar- 
dian age for whom art meant sonority. 
One doesn’t really trust it. Yet it is 
perhaps inevitable that he should think 
that the craft of writing about cricket 
required above all the creation of a 
gallery of memorable characters - out 
of ‘‘Spy" or cigarette cards - for that 
was how erjeket was typically thought 
of in the golden age, when Cardus was 
a boy. r ... 

The pieces that are gathered 
together-in A Fourth Innings neverthe- 
less make pleasant enough' reading. 
They come mostly from Cafdus’s later 
years, and many are taken from the 
pages of the Guardian and the Sunday 
Times. There are accounts of the 1956 


series when England rode easily over 
Australia, and studies of individual 
cricketers which are graceful and oa 
the whole avoid excestive sentimental- 
ity. Even so, Cardus can never quilt 
shake off that nostalgia which is the 
worst disease of professional cricket- 
writers. The past is always better than 
the present, there will never be another 
batsman like ... or bowler such as. ^ 
The sun always shone, the speettton 
were always enthralled, the sharpest w 
practices was always somehow gener- 
ously intended, and of course lhe play- 
ers always knew their -place. 
prepared to believe that Ca^ 05 h 
true remembrancer of such a 
you will obviously, want Uw. boo*. 


Called to the 


crease 


‘4, I.W V. . : •. 


By Peter Slitdlffe 
mop midwintrr« 1 .. 

-W.Gi GraceLHis Life and Tiroes; •} 
175pp. Afleri .and Uii\vm.£9-50. ■ 

■ 9 , 

Qhc of the fifki problem^ to be fgoed by 1 .- 
the tybempheF Of W. G r Grace% how •; 
to handle the superlatives 'and bypef-. ; 
bole which 1 his-many predecessor? have . 
Wft.,behipd f ,|fhev;.are 'tnosijy’ hard to 
resist:: Andrw 'Largo side fa I afithrd- 

« and;. jack 'PE all words; jpf; the , - 
Infe;; vfrs'plqv.ls dnhd*ting, ,, ,\lte': 
if. tfforjrtlJngjAtke ThdTWtQry of, t 
. gi^ftarortl-law-, 

W.1V. i:- m.'S* jjfoj tQ 

theqi&jiidn!; 

” — " With. ' 

'WhgVtfib':' 

raj**"*' 


much to I be desired- A rude and fturnensestaminaand a terrible vyilito 
Uncouth man.. fails ^ conduct oh the field - win. Not for him, as the poet sang . 

hi rad nnf olaumrcnilCtA pflnlrnf alfknnnh • • * 


yyai no( Always quite cricket, although 
.it was he. more ihaqpnylpody else who 
determined what 'cricket, was going, to 
bb. He hectored and bullied, and rarely 
washed. Frodiafar hi* ;was the objeef pf 


And .When the last Great Scorer comes, 
• To Write against your name 
Ho’U hak not If you won or lost: • 

But how you played iho game.. V • 


• bad .. ;ever ; kept . wicket behind. His ’-alike, diecadeht, add npt .worth qcrloUa 
Thumio.qr .Vvas^of.tli^.heavyThanded sqrt, ^consideration. ; 


; Grate, lifted the.garnafroiri,"a more ; innings against'Sueb oppoSitibVtCap 
ostial. pS^tlme % ,as; Cy' L. - Ri- hartby pe j^tifled intermsdf |t?;etjtek- 
J^mesr’put it,; into .-a.;: great ■ ifatiamri _ Ctinment yaKfe dr .anything pise, lit was 

iitslltutiont and, he; did w in Jamess ■ , thd work of B pikn pos8essed--aficl not!. 
Yievv, by, "modern ^dentluc ntetbod’^ Only. by pei^halambitioh. CrlckeC was, 
Grace would Kaye ^hjs bewdili ;'.a caupfe .fot iWbVch iib. sacrifice i (even 
u that. doUbthp, . oefoyed that, fie -gelf-saprifide) wasitoo' great, No doubt 
. UftodthP ggmbhy pejjngb^ttpr at it than ,:he hatcd'-'AuitTftllkni more than 1 thd' 

: •ahybody else,' by - setting ah, ex flm pie ' f^ohtre ihen' of Qrimsby, But somepf bis 
that/qthem »^r^dUiged''to ^ follpw ps updd ' the , 

'iSaSs^sfes?^r®aa^iaM ■- 


It was Grace's ability to score ail . 
round the wicket, combined with his 
great power, that set hiih apart from 
most of his earlier contemporaries.' 
“He turned the. old. one-stringed 
instrument into a many-chorded lyre", 
wrote RanjitsinhjK f(of. his ghost). 
Others later acquired the same slc|JI, as 
Wickets ; Improved ’ So the batsman • 
, became the aggressor, hot the anxious, 
protector of 'his wicket; relying on 
courage and: dexterity to survive at all.: 
Despite Spqrapl^ (and sometimesscri- 
ou8) up»ets'in .the balance of power, so 
he: has remained.: The swashbuckling 
amateur bntsmep of -the Edwardian 
pertod, often relled. the, .golden age of 
cricket, had- followed Grace' s example.' 

Another to 'dp kb Waif Wililam Mid-- 
wlnt£f, i tentatively : daimed aS '; tbe 
' .aqthbt-V gfandfatheti'sVcpUsin,. whose 


(pMbt? 1 

Btaft, ibtit^cpnvjflfiedi .hhh' j 

■ 1 1 £pi entirely reptita ojet 


i‘ .ihai.pricktt jyarid-’ w 
l and f*tWa^!r';%e L:Oi 


IbnOmpstof thebpwUhg; 
attfna to- thc. CJentleVnen^ 
‘ " UJWallVWon 

thetrtvft'- >wa^ , 



tercet: 6)r a mWa^olhw ypdng tytui f Cracels pteaaure,: y^ar . after yetobji 
wairaore; trample the players underidbt, He.flmt 
^ ivPiayedfortheGentiemed wfteftfiiWas 



, . to adopt, tndeed, fqif ri 

I: 


• Rqh atrLpEil’^ wbere he was aljpqf to 
; tof Gthe A^tridlans'... agalnSt 
djPSb^hl^^Stled-.tS! the Oval. jo 


• The nature of Grace s Impact uora. 
the game has been 

enough, so too thc qucsUon of ^ 

might: fare today. 

tltat after a few note artd , 

adjust he would be the • 

again. For the game is sdll recogn^v 
. the one he bequeaHud to m. 
-brought it to a kin ^° f ^ 
phy" then set in. Atrophy^ a cur^ 

word to choose ih^ew of tii ^ 

and often meretridow cMgreM-j 

have been impose d u ^ n n !LfiijfltiD 
recent years, but It can be «8jgj ^ 
the midst Of chaos there taw J>e».re 
SerioUB structural alteratloipfc^ . ■ 

: ally, always at the HBJ j£$*| 0 rnil I*** 

' boyhood energy 
- js cBsehtia]' Jn tnosj;high y ^ 

: : Lctl&s and 

! . back 0 fully - adult At - ere h - 
exist) !ih any Mid pus :S° n, ? lll lJij»e 

•.Sg;;in(e 

m&turity .t9;!^ p ^i, e v%ere l* lh ! k 

:'r ;pf 1 

n«w -to-. he,,teld,-but.;.^^^ : . 

ioutlyo" 
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The paths of internationalism 


By Duncan Wilson 

DONALD S. BIRNi 

Hie League of Nations Union • 
1918-1945 

269dd. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
Unwersity Press. £18.50. 

0 19 822 650 0 

The author of this excellent book 
fa Assistant Professor of History at 
the Slate University of New York 
at Albany. His work is the product 
of very thorough research in this 
countiy, mainly among the papers 
of the League of Nations Union in 
the British Library of Political and 
Economic Science, but also on a 
large variety of othdr sources, pub- 
lished and unpublished. He has 
conducted personal Interviews with 
some of those who were prominent 
in and around the LNU movement. 

To judge by the date of these 
(1 969-1974), the book has been 
many years in preparation; and the 
author has clearly digested thoroughly 
the cnofmous mass of material which 
be has assembled. 

It is unlikely that, after the pub- 
lication of Donald S. Birn's work, 
any further history of the LNU as' 

1 whole will be needed. More 
important, his book is directed to 
certain general problems arising 
born the LNU experience, which 
remain very actual. These are listed 
in the author's Introductory chapter 
is follows: 

What Is the role of pressure groups 
In party politics? . . 

what is the influence of public 
opinion on foreign policy? 

How was “middle opinion" 
farmed in the 1930s? 

Why did the "popular front" fail In 
Britain at the same time? 

Why was opposition to the 
National Government so ineffec- 
tive? . 

iW success of Professor Birn's 
book in reaching non-specialist 
readers must depend on how Car 
he suggests satisfying answers (they 
cannot of course be definitive) to 
the Questions which he himself has. 
pored, It is therefore on this aspect 
of the book that the! reviewer 
should concentrate; if I have con- 
futed myself to the first three ques- 
tions, this does not mean, that Birn 
has not much to say that is 
■ interesting oh 'the last two; but 
only that thp anpwors to them can 
« comparatively easily deduced 
from the anawers to the first three. 

Hut, then, the role of pressure 
preps- Jo party politics. Birn has 
: j?*retNed and, so to speak, under- 
bid a lot of evidence about the 
: UfUx incapacity, or unwillingness 
;® exercise ;pressurd on the 
n governments bf the day, especially 
.. . wring the first fifteen years of its 
latent*. There wpre various quite 
flood rtasons at least for the unwll- 


At first ..the Lloyd George 
J°y*nuuent. could plead that 


faced more urgent tasks than dis- 
cussion about the application of the 
Covenant, and then that (whatever 
the proponents of open diplomacy 
might say) secrecy was necessary 
for the negotiation of the Peace 
Treaty. When the first Labour 
Government came to office in 
1924, the leaders of the LNU 
could reasonably hope that it 
would need little urging to make 
use of, and improve, the peace- 
keeping machinery of the League. 
In 1925 they could reasonably 
accept the Locarno Pact, as the 
first step towards more universal 
arrangements sponsored by the 
League. If the Government was 
moving, however slowly, in the 
right direction, it might be 
counter-productive to press for 
more and quicker. The LNU lead- 
ers could see too that any British 
government had to pull together to 
some extent with the French - 
though not so far as to build up a 
League Force or to put obvious 
teeth into Article 16 of the Cove- 
nant on Sanctions. Above all, the 
leaders of the LNU argued that 
the best is usually the enemy of 
the good, and that the essential 
thing .was for them to preserve 
their top-level contacts with the 

S overnment of the day; Lord 
lobert Cecil, their Chairman 
(afterwards Viscount Chcltfood), a 
once and future cabinet minister, 
would have the influence and the 
opportunity to guide governments 
gradually into tne paths of Inter- 
nationalism. 

Even if the LNU had been much 
dearer about its immediate goals, 
this proved to be no way to ruti a 
pressure group. In effect it was the 
government which exerted pressure 
on the Union; and within 
Whitehall Lord Robert Cecil was 
regarded, not as a political force to 
be reckoned with, but as something 
of a crank and outsider. Perhaps 
the only point in the LNU’s 
immediate post-war attitudes which 
could ' have caused anxiety to the 
Lloyd George Government was the 
conviction that the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was an act of revenge 
against Germany; and even here 
the Union was not willing to give 
a firm lead, It was cautious about 
condemning the French occupation 
of the Ruhr in 1923, and never 
pronounced definitely in favour of 
revising . .the . Covenant of the 
League. - The LNU produced valu- 
able proposals on arms limitation 
in 1921,, . and evolved useful 
machinery for the consultation of 
experts. But in general It had little 
to offer the government, and little 
with Which to threaten them. Even 
the first two Labour Governments 
did . not take it very seriously. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s vadJtjr had 
been offerided by the behaviour or 
some of: the original League 
enthusiasts towards him in his ILP 
days. And any Government takes 
on easily some of the conservative 
traditions of its predecessors,. . . 

. •. It was not until the days of the 


R eace ballot in 1934-5, that the 
latlonal Government began to 
woriy seriously about the vote- 
catching or vote-losing possibilities 
of the LNU. So much at least was 
achieved by the deliberate LNU 
campaign to revive itself at the 
lime. The results of the ballot were 
published in time to be taken into 
account by the government when 
Italy attacked Ethiopia in the 
autumn of 1935. Nearly all the 
respondents favoured using the 
League as an Instrument for peace- 
ful settlement; not so many though 
still a majority favoured the full 
use of sanctions, and this was held 
by the government to be another 
excuse for inaction. Here was a 
turning-point in the history of the 
LNU; it tried thereafter to become 
a rollying-point for opposition to 
the government, but the switch was 
too Tate to be effective. AH this is 
brought out clearly by Professor 
Birn. 

What then of the influence of 

E ublic opinion on foreign policy? 
[ere the sad truth was ultimately 
borne in on the Union that, for ah 
the vast numbers who had joined 
it in its most popular days, British 
public opinion as a whole repre- 
sented a mass of inertia, and could 
never be an important motive force 
without much more unified and 
determined leadership than the 
LNU provided. This point too 
comes out less explicitly out dearly 
enough in Birn's narrative. 

“Middle opinion” was of course 
a different tiring. The views of any 
considerable number of educated 

n le uncommitted to the nar- 
j patriotic right or to the 
crusading left were, as it appears 


sense fighting a lone battle. It had 
originally counted on support from 
other national societies, which 
proved to be far less competent 
and independent than itself. 

However, when all is said and 
done, the basic trouble with the 
LNU was that its leaders had 
never thought out dearly what a 
League of Nations could or would 
do Tn relation to existing national 
governments, or what such 
governments could or would do In 
relation to the League. Salvador dc 
Madariaga, writing in a memorial 


in retrospect, not very effectively 
influenced by the LNU, or in so 
far os that influence was effective, 
it was harmful. The LNU, what- 
ever ila aspirations and intentions, 
never took a clear stand on when 
and how the use of force was 

f iermissible in international affairs, 
t thus encouraged hopes that, in 
the face of moral condemnation 
and possibly economic action on an 
international scale, potential aggres- 
sors would never risk armed action. 
"Middle opinion" was itself divided 
on whether the international use of 
armed force (or Indeed any kind of 
use) could be' justified. In many 
respects it was conservative. The 
government of the day could ■ 
appeal to patriotic instincts against 
cranks and those who (to revive an 
old gibe against the ‘‘pro-Boers") 
"defended the interests, of any 
country but their own." Decent 
loyalty combined with laziness to 
encourage trust in the “man on the 
spot". . 

- The LNU had many excuses for 
ila failures, Some of which have 
already been cited. It could not tell . 
for some time what sort of League 
of Nations it was baddne. What 
were the practical possibilities for 
League action In the international 
arena? Also,, the LNU was In a 


volume Tor Gilbert Murray, laughed 
affectionately at the “civic monks" 
(Cecil and Murray) for finding that 
foreigners were so very foreign, 
and that they were unwilling to 
trust their national interests to the 
outcome of rational discussion on 
the Anglo-Saxon parliamentary pat- 
tern. A fair enough comment. But 
however much Cecil and Murray 
believed in the virtues of rational 
discussion, they seem not to have 
applied their reason fully to think- 
ing about ends and means in rela- 
tion to the League of Nations. Was 

S atblic opinion to be a substitute 
or the ultimate use of force, or 
was it to ensure that force, if used 
nt all, was used with full nubile 
support and for rational ends? If it 
was to be applied, who was to 
apply it? If national forces only, 
what were the guarantees first that 
they would be maintained at suffi- 
cient strength (a greater problem, it 
proved, than disarmament), and 
secondly that nationat governments 
would be ready to use them for ends 
that were not strictly national? 

Thera were two factors that told 
against the full and rational discus- 
sion of such questions- Both are 
mentioned by Birn, but without 
sufficient emphasis, as it seems to 
me. The first concerned govern- 
mental and official altitudes. Cedi 
was indeed aware, since his days at 
the Foreign Office in 1916, of the 


strength of the official opposition 
likely to be encountered by inter- 
nationalist plans. He concluded thut 


national officials were always 
averse to new ideas that might les- 
sen their own importance in the 
scheme of things. In fact officials 
and leading, politicians had very 
reasonable hesitations about- Britain 
over-committing her own forces, 
and committing those ■ of . the 
Dominions at all, in causes which 
might not involve British interests 
directly. Yet there was celt to >,bfe 
difficulty in advancing such argu- 
ments too publicly, other between 
the government and the LNU, ; or 
privately within wide circles of the 
Union itself. Thus there was never 
a sufficient basis for full discussion 
of the ends of policy. 

There was a further reason i In 
the years following 1918 for the 
absence of a real debate, and 
indeed for the unwillingness to 
dwell on the issues (b be tjebated. 
Here too Birq says a good ; deal, 
but not enough. This reason lay in 


the very disparate nature of the 
elements making up the LNU. It 
wns always an uneasy confedera- 
tion, first between those who 
wanted to build on the existing 
war-time coalition of allies, which ' 
by the end of the war had under- 
taken a lot of practical functions, 
and on the other hand those who 
wished to embark on a more univ- 
ersal form of organization, which 
could not be labelled from lhe 
start as anti-German. On both 
sides various strands of thought 
were represented. There were those 
who gave primacy to the creation 
of international legal machinery; 
those who wished to build mainly 
on existing “functional" inter- 
national organizations; the radicals 
whose hope for (he future lay 
primarily in open and popular dip- 
lomacy; and the out-and-out pacif- 
ists who felt that practically 
nothing could justify any use of 
force. Indeed within the minds of 
many of the LNU leaders some of 
these strands were wovch almost 
inextricably together. Murray, for 
example, whom Birn represents as 
essentially nn Establishment figure, 
had been in his day a strong anti- 
imperialist radical, and had fought 
a gallant and quite successful bntllc 
during tho First World War for the 
decent treatment of conscientious 
objectors. 

If Professor Birn had devoted 
more space at the stnrt of his book 
to a fuller explanation of the vari- 
ous concepts and their representa- 
tives who jostled each other in the 
LNU, he would have been able to 
show even more dearly why It had 
the greatest difficulty in pursuing 
anything more than n Lowest 
Common Denominator policy - and 
indeed why it was originally pre- 
vented from thinking out a clear 
intellectual basis for any policy pt 
.all. 

The Year Book of World Affairs 1981 
(286pp. Stevens. O 420 45980 4) is the 
latest in a series of annual volumes 
published under the auspices of the 
London Institute of World Affairs, a 
series specializing in research articles 
which put into perspective important 
recent events in international politics. 
The 1981 volume contains nineteen 
essays by leading authorities through- 
out the world. Among those of particu- 
lar interest are Daniel Kcohane’s 
“Hegemony' arid Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation", Colin Legum's "Fore- 
. ign Intervention iq Africa" (“all the 
■ sign^poldt to- Jhis trend increasing 
rather than -lessening In the new de- 
cade"), Yuri Glazovas "Dissent in 
Post-Stalinist Russia”, 'Gerald Heeger 
and Mel Albin's “Thnnoil and the 
Politics of the Third Worid", Geoff 
Berridge’s “Apartheid and the West", 
C. P. Fitzgerald’s “China’s .View of the 
! World" and F. M.' Auburn's "The 
Antarctic Environment". \ 
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Cashing in on capitalism 


By Julian Symons 


DAVID E. SHI: 

Matthew Josepbson, Bourgeois Bohe- 
mian 

314pp. Yale University Press. £12.60. 
0 300 02563 7 

ANDREW SINCLAIR: 

Corsair 

The Life of J. Pierpont Morgan 
269pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £10. 
0.297 77864 1 

Certain writers typify in their lives 
whatever is intellectually fashionable 
in a particular period. They do so, 
usually, not through the assertion of a 


as the editor of a poetry magazine of 
the period wrote, “everybody was 


Wizards in white coats 


cooking up some sort of revolution". 
Matthew Josephson discovered Amy 
Lowell and the Imagists, met Kenneth 


in a particular period. They do so, 
usually, not through the assertion of a 
strong personal talent, but by a natural 
gift for catching the prevailing wind. In 
nis life and opinions Matthew Joseph- 
son was the perfect model of the 
American Progressive Intellectual of 
the 1920s and 1930s, two . decades in 
which many American writers and 
artists obeyed the injunction "Make It 
New", followed when the Depression 
came by the stern instruction: "Left 
Turn". 

Josephson's background was typical , 
almost super-typical, for such a figure: 
His father Julius was a Romoninn Jew 
who came to America in his teens, his 
mother a Russian Jew from Rostov. 
Julius became a master printer, and 
then founded a small bank. Matthew 
was bom in. 1899, the eldest son in a 
respectable and well-to-do Jewish 
home, went to school in Brooklyn, and 
asked a fellow schoolboy wno was 


; i 1 i , , .• 


you get Americanized / Young Matth- 
ew himself was Americanized from an 
early age as only a Second-generation 
immigrant can be, and developed in 
high school a liking for literature, 
which he absorbed hi a rapid, fluent, 
uncommitted way. In 1916 he went 
from high school to Columbia, where, 


Burke and Malcolm Cowley, looked at 
Greenwich Village and liked it, moved 
on front Lowellian free verse to the 
Parnassians. When he went to Paris In 
192 L, however. Imagism and Parnas- 
sianism were replaced by the excite- 
ments of Dada. “We have decided to 
attach ourselves to the Dadaists, of 
whom thrills may be wrested at the 
lowest cost”, he wrote to his friend 
Cowley, who like Burke was sceptical 
about Dada’s merits. But action was 
the thing for Josephson. There should 
be no reading poems to old ladies in 
pariours: instead writers would “go 
forth into the streets to confront the 
public and strike great blows at its 
stupid face”. 

It was by such a going forth that 
Matthew Josephson made his reputa- 
tion, not as a writer but as a publicist. 
First as joint editor with Gorham B. 
Munson of Secession (August 1922 to 
January 1923), and then of Broom 
which he helped to edit until its decease 
at thebeginningof 1924, he proclaimed 
the merits first of Dadaism, then of 
the Machine (after Vorticism and 
Marinetti), then of American big busi- 
ness. Edith Sitwell said that she would 
subscribe to Secession to watch his 
career. Josephson praised the 
machine, “our magnificent slave, our 
fraternal genius", proclaimed that “our 
Drakes and Marco Polos are in the 
laboratory or at the sales manager's 
desk", and dedicated to Henry Ford a 
poem that shows him to have been a 
precursor of E. J. Thribb: 

With the brain at the wheel 
the eye on the road 
and the hand to the left 
pleasant be your progress 
explorer, producer, stoic, after 
yoor fashion. 

v The heroic period ended when 
Josephson quarrelled with Munson. 


Did Munson call Josephson a “fake- 
artist" as David Shi has it. or an 
intellectual fakir and literary oppor- 
tunist, as Munson himself said after- 
wards? In any case Josephson was 
insulted, sought revenge, and fough* 
Munson in a marshy meadow. "/ c 
result was victory for him, Josephson 
claimed, an inconclusive draw others 
said, “the worst fight I ever saw", 
remarked the referee. It was the end of 
Josephson's career as cheer leader of 
the literary avant garde, and Edmund 
Wilson's comment oo him in this 
capacity seems apt: “An ass with 
practically no observable ability". 

Josephson was still only twenty-five, 
however, and his abilities were re- 
vealed when Make It New was re- 
placed by Left Turn. From the time 
that the Depression struck America, 
he was one of the most militant 
Left-wing intellectual propagandists, 
demanding radical reforms at home, 
and giving praise to the Soviet Union - 
praise which became almost ecstatic 
after he visited the country at the end 
of 1933.' In politics as in literature 
Josephson was among the most ex- 
treme of fellow-travellers, praising the 
way in which the Bieliiostroy Canal 
whs dug by “former thieves, vaga- 
bonds, rebellious kulaks, saboteurs" 
and the conversion of these anti-social 
elements by what 1 he called their 
“teachers”, who were in fact the GPU. 

Mr Shi’s comprehensive and well- 
shaped biography provides die basis 


ing for the socialization of the means 
of product' n, joining in strikes and 
protests. J writing influential his- 
torte* il of American business- 
r - politicians, Josephson was 
,.iaelf a best-selling author, world 
traveler, country squire, and profi- 
cient stock speculator. 

In his journals Josephson lamented 
the life he lived, and went on living it. 
The perfect revolutionary simpleton 
(in Wyndham Lewis’s phrase) of the 
age, he went on believing in Unde 
Joe’s essential benevolence long after 
his friends had belatedly become 
-realistic about the nature of the Soviet 
Union. “Russia is not pure and we 
never were", he said, as though the 
double-dealing of many American 
politicians could be equated' with the 
horrors of Stalin's Russia. He con- 
tinued utopian, detested Truman and 
condemned reformist movements like 
the ADA,' maintained his comfortable 


way of life with biographies of Edison 
and Victor Hugo supplemented by 
well-paid journalism in popular pap- 
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for a judgment of Josephson rather 
than offering a decided view of him, yet 
the facts he puts down with only 
occasional comment do reveal a man 
with extraordinary powers of self- 
deception. In 1928 josephson wrote an 
extremely successful biography of 
Zola, ana thereafter he was never short 
of money to maintain for the wife he 
had married at the age of twenty-one 
and their children, ^standard of living 
which included a New York apartment 
and a country home in Connecticut. 
E.B. White said of the latter that he had 
“never seen a country house so well 
situated in’ the. midst of a broad lawn, 
under towering maples and elms, oven 
looking a gracious valley and babbling 
stream 7 ' . After the success of his book 
on Zola, Josephson supported this way 
of life by studies of early American 
capitalists like The Robber Barons, a 
Book of the Month Club -choice for 
1934, and, biographies of (among 
others) Rousseau and Stendhal. This 
w.ell-heeled liberal Intellectual called 
constantly for the total change in 
society \yhich lay an 'unmeasurable 
distance ahead, while deprecating the 
actual melioration of poverty effected 
bjr the New Deal policies to which he 
was (it is difficult not to. say “of 
course^) strongly opposed. His biog- 
rapher piits it succinctly: i • 

- While he was roundly condemning 
the capitalist system as unjust, call- 


ers, and went on lamenting his own 
activities in his journals almost until bis 
death in the late 1970s. 

What can be said forsuch a man? Shi 
makes it clear that Josephson was a 
charming companion, a persuasive 
talker, attractive to women. His very 
intelligent wife Hannah thought him a 
genius, at Jeast for some years after she 
married him. Later she observed, 
explaining his love affairs: “He would 
willingly be unsteady; he had a passion 
to be footloose and free of responsibil- 
ity", while at the same time wanting a 
home in the Berkshires and an apart- 
ment in Greenwich Village. Pernaps 
Matthew Josephson's greatest achieve- 
ment was in having his cake and eating 
it too. 

As a biographer (judging from his 
work on ZoTa and Stendhal) and social 
critic, Josephson was fluent and ex- 


tremely readable, but inclined to sub- 
stitute high-flown rhetoric for facts. He 
also, as Mr Shi remarks, identified 
strongly with his biographical subjects, 
looking in them for solutions to the 
problems of his own life, and so giving 
us Zola-Josephson and Stendhal- 
Josephson rather than seeing his sub- 

t ' Eds plain. The Robber Barons, 
lowever, (sub-titled "The Great 
American Capitalists 1861-1901”) re- 
mains the liveliest account of unscru- 
pulous entrepreneurs like Jay Gould 
and Jim Fisk. Josephspn's knowledge 
of the business world gave him special 


Street as ah account representative), 
ahd the floridlty of t^ese otherwise 
unacceptable capitalists, their gilded 
places and gigantic art collections, held 
a strong appeal for him. Nobody 
fascinated Josephson more than Pler- 
pbnt Morgan, who through interlock* 


In 8. directorates and secret alliancw 
welded the numerous banks, JS 
and insurance companies IntowtS 
control he penetrated into a sin* 
concentrated financial structure : 
solid pyramid at whose apex he sat" 

»c b i° 8 ?P u“” fa John D « P* 
SOS s USA, which encapsulate the Eta 

of figures ranging from William ]Z 
mngs Bryan to Thomas Alva Edison ii 
a curious poetic prose, are amonaihe 
best things in that now-neglected irfo 
gy, and none is more effective tbanifc 
one called “The House of Moigaif. 

J. Pierpont Morgan was a hollaed, 
ed irascible man with small b fad 
magpie’s eyes and a growth on his 
nose; he let his partners work tbw 
selves to death over the detailed 
routine of banking, and sat in bh 
back office smoking black rigai; 
when there was something to be 
decided he said Yes or No or hat 
turned his back and went back to Ms 
solitaire. 

Many of his collections are mentioned, 
the Gallo-Roman bronzes, Meroving- 
ian jewels, autographs of the mien of 
France and the rest , with the cdmmmt: 
His collectors bought anything tint 
was expensive or rare or had the glint 
of empire on it, and he had it brought 
to him and stared hard at it with nis 
magpie’s eyes. Then it was put in a 
glass case. 1 

Andrew Sinclair’s biography of Mor- 
gan does not add very much except 
detail to Dos Passos’s impressionistic 
portrait and Josephson's account o! 
Morgan’s manipulations in making hh 
fortune. Mr Sinclair puts down many 
psychologically important facts, like 
Morgan’s domination by his father, the 
extraordinary early marriage toadying 
woman, the passionate acquisitive- 
ness, the way in which early embarrass- 
ment about his huge rotting nose was 
replaced by an aggressive display of it; 
but no conclusions are drawn iron 
them, so that the final effect of his book 
Is almost humdnjm. Morgan's assur- 
ance of his own rectitude, his churen* 
going apd hymn-singing, his disre- 
gard or contempt for public welfare, 
his certainty that what was good for the 
House of Morgan was good for AuW' 
lea and Europe too, made hlm.iw 
greatest monster of his age. He may W 
seen as a psychological case study, * 
canting hypocrite, or a supreme ; exam- 
ple of the virtues of nineteenth-century 
American capitaUsm, acwrdfog^ 

- taste. To show him as Nfr Sincfolrdoo 

here, as merely a more skilful 
juggler and a more avid collector lha 
the other robber barons ofjdstiiWi® 
to reduce his importance, PjWg 
Morgan was a figure of 8^.*^ 
significance. Sinclair gives us igfcj 
top-hatted frock-coated 

with a hinny nose, who liked njpjl 
hymns at the top of his voice and had a, 
weakness for pretty actresses., 
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Host doctors who have heard of Ian 
Kennedy criticize him on the grounds 



doe in Society. This is foolish and 
unfair criticism. Mr Kennedy is, after 
all a lawyer, and lawyers are famous 
for their ability to master in a few days 
any subject under the sun, and to 
deliver Immediately, in flawless, lim- 
pid prose, their incisive and accurate 
ygment upon it. Kennedy, I am sure, 
would, as an honest man, concerned 
only with the pursuit of truth, raise no 
objection if a Reader in Medicine in 
some medical school or other gave six 
Keith Lectures and then wrote a book 
purporting to unmask, or dewig the 
legal profession. He would reasonably 
expect the dewigger to have under- 
stood some of the fundamental ideas of 
Law before ascending the rostrum. 

Kennedy has quickly perceived that 
Medicine is concerned, above all, with 
illness, and he loses no time in grap- 
pling with the concept: “To analyse the 
word 'illness* is to explore the role of 
the doctor in modern medicine’’. It is a 
pity, therefore, that his analysis is 
completely wrong, not to say foolish. 
The patient enters the consulting-room 
and says, “I am ill”. Kennedy would 
reply, “Illness is an indeterminate 
concept, the product of social, political 
and moral values, which, as we have 
Kca, fluctuate". The patient persists. 
Kennedy replies, “Being ill is not a 
stale, it is a status, to be granted or 
withheld by those who have the power 
to do so". The discussion would con- 
tinue until the patient realized that he 
had entered the wrong room. 

The doctor, on the other hand, 
•oeld examine the patient and try to 
mke a diagnosis, that is, a hypothesis 
concerning the physical cause of the 
patient's subjective condition. If un- 
successful, he would say, “I am sorry, 
but I can so far find no physical 
abnormality to explain your illness".. 
He could, and woufd, never say .."You 
qol til ’, for illness, as all doctors 
know, is a subjective state. If someone 
Wares (bat he ill, pr in pain, he is 
■ df In ' min, and oo power can 
. mwince him otherwise. The mistake is 
. ttastrous, because Kennedy’s main 
tiwo is that the medical profession has 
wiHired uncontrolled power through 
. . fcnionopoly of the right to grant,- or 
|he status ofTllness, and it is 
tte duty of society to curb that power. 

/Kennedy dislikes scientific itiedi- 
' ■ “5 b . a ,Wing mi *ed metaphor a 
school becomes “a hermetical- 
9sep(cd cocoon of a world, in which 
wtre counters with which the game of 
played"; What is taught is 
and self-cprtsciouslysclen- 
A? a resiilt the doctor has a 
’ ‘“W-unageof himself as the scientific 
' This produces a 
2“[ality: which creates problems” 
ui^, mor? ,. e ® c ‘ eDtl y doctors look 
: problems top mord tfiey find them. 


What on earth does this mean? Medi- 
cine is committed to “re duct ion ism", 
to the identification of a "diseased 
part" in which the "totality of a 
complex human being ... is broken 
down". So it is not scientific after alii 
Then, modem medicine teaches that 
the “appropriate response ... to our 
complaint is to do something". Scanda- 
lous notion! Oh, but doctors are not 
truly scientific - what they display is 
“pseudo-scientific wizardry". Furth- 
ermore, "medical students are trained 
in hospitals” (of all places! ) because 
hospitals "are where all the interesting 
problems are", and hospital doctors 
see themsel ves as an “ glite", or even as 
a "super-elite", who find the company 
of “biochemists and geneticists” more 
stimulating than that of “social workers 
and chiropodists" (a quotation from 
the late Professor Henry Miller and 
reminiscent of Canon Raven's famous 
remark: “I can think of no finer 
companion with whom to dwell in eter- 
nity than r working-class moth- 
collector"). Why, they may even end 
up like Albert Schweitzer, a “ludicrous 
figure" who should have been putting 
pressure on the French government 
instead of “trying to patch up broken 
lives”, Kennedy quotes medicine’s 
very own Thomas McKcown, who* 
complained (“bBlefully") that scientific 
medicine “encouraged the notion that 
the teaching of skills and techniques 
... was proper preparation For 
later medical practice 1 ’. The true [unc- 
tion of the medical school should be to 

K reduce “someone who can care", who 
as been trained in the humanities and 
has acquired a thorough mounding in 
“ethical analysis". All these years, 
then, we have been in error. Our 
medical attendants should have been 
recruited from students of Literae 
Humaniores or Law. 

How could such a disastrous, shame- 
ful state of affairs have come into 
existence? Here is Kennedy’s version 
of the history of medicine: .Not much 
more than 100 years ago, those whom 
we now call doctors competed with 
many others in the market place of the 
healing arts". Gradually, “scientific 
medieme" prevailed. From this “posi- 
tion of consolidated .power” other 
methods of treating people (presum- 
ably he means witchcraft, flogging of 


ByJ.F. Watkins 

that can be cured in this sense. Medi- 
cine does not cure diabetes, it provides 
replacement therapy, an imperfect 
stratagem the alternative to which is 
deKth. Curiously enough, cancer is one 
of the few diseases which, in theory, 
could be cured in the rigorous sense of 
the word, given very early diagnosis 
and effective chemotherapy, both of 
which will certainly be attained within 
the next hundred years unless thinkers 
like Kennedy manage to bring all 
medical research to an end. 
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He does not understand the nature 
of scientific research in general and of 
medical research in particular: “Far 
greater emphasis should be placed on 
inquiry into the causes and origins of 


illness, with a view to preventing 
them". That is precisely what everyone 
engaged in medical research has been 


mental patients, faith healing, and so 
on) were “denigrated and ostracised as 
quackery” . Furthermore , “one of the 
most interesting social and political 
conflicts of the next decade will be the 
challenge to this view". It does not 
sefem to have occurred to Kennedy in 
his role of historian, that “scientific 
medicine" prevailed because it was, or 
had the promise of being, more effec- 
tive than magic, or sorcery, in alleviat- 
ing human ills. But Kennedy doubts its 
effectiveness: “We have been led to 
expect too much. The reality is a 
constant disappointment. The prom- 
ised or expected cures are not there”. 
His Ignorance fif the nature ot medi- 
cine therefore includes in its all- 
embracing confidence the mistaken 
idea that medicine promises cures, if by 

'‘cure" he mentis a restoration of the 
body farthe state it was in b£f6re the 
deyfelopmept ’* of disease. Certain 
ihicrbblal diseases are the only ones 


doing for some three hundred years, to 
such an extent, indeed, that Lord 
Rothschild, in some committee or 
other, recommended a change of 
emphasis towards more strictly practic- 
al, applied research. Apart, once 
again, from microbial diseases, we still 
know almost nothing about the causes 
of any of. the diseases which fill our 
hospitals, except that they are com- 
plex. Even in microbial diseases we 
know that (he microbe is the necessary 
cause but are largely ignorant of the 
sufficient cause. 

In Kennedy’s view, medical research 
is preoccupied with new forms of 
treatment, an approach to medicine 
encouraged by the diabolical phar- 
maceutical Industry. He sees grave 
dangers here: “New techniques, new 
medicine, new procedures have been 
adopted into medical practice before 
we have had any opportunity losubject 
them to , . . measured consideration”. 
“We" means the rest of society, the 
“consumers", who should raise their 
voices before a particular “Pandora's 
box" is opened. The trouble with this 


union bosses? lawyers?), before which 
“those claiming expertise" will, of 
course, be invited to appear, will be 
endowed, in some Tolstoyan wnv, with 
the necessary wisdom. The dedicated 
obscurantist does not see (hnt the 
choice for human beings is to open all 
boxes or none. 

It may well be that all the boxes 
belong to Pandora. Sailing ships 
brought colonialism, piracy, and pan- 
demics; the internal combustion en- 
gine brought traffic accidents; powered 
flight brought air-raids; antibiotics 
brought the population explosion; nuc- 
lear physics brought the hydrogen 
bomb; and wireless communication 
brought us these Reilh Lectures. 
Human curiosity cannot he partially 
restrained, it must have all or noth- 
ing. The possible evil consequences 
of scientific research can never be pre- 
dicted with certainty, they must be 
dealt with if and when they arise. This 
is a disagreeable stnte of affai rs , but it is 
a condition of life totally unacceptable 
to those who wish they were living in 
Paradise. Thinkers of this kind solve 
problems by denying that they exist, 
niomas Szasz, for instance, whom 
Kennedy quotes with qualified approv- 
al, believes that menial illness is a 
myth, a mechanism for dealing with 
social misfits. The problem in defining 
mental illness Is that the sick person is 
often incapable of seeking help. It is 
not easy to convince someone in the 
frenzy of an acute maniacal episode 
that he is ill, or even, in the absence of 
subjective judgment, to be sure what 
the term "ill ,T really means in this 
context. What is certain is that the 
relatives, or other members of society, 
alarmed and distressed by the actions 
and words of the patient, turn in 
desperation to certain individuals (“ex- 
perts”) who have spent years in study- 
ing these forms ot behaviour, in the 
hope that something can be done. 
Society creates psychiatrists out of 
need;, psychiatrists do not create 
psychiatric problems. 

This is not Kennedy's opinion, 
however. He believes that it is 
“eminently arguable that the experts 
and categorlsers came first, the people 
to fill the categories later; just as the 
buildings to house them came first”. Is 
he really saying that mental disorders 
did not exist before psychiatrists and 
Bedlams? If the people who were 
categorized did not exist first how were 


the categories (which are, in psychiat- 
ry, in any case provisional) ever- 
formed? Kennedy's strange notions 


view is (bat. no one can know that a 
particular box is Pandora's before 
opening it. Kennedy’s committee of 
laymen-consumers (journalists? trade 


-about the development of society de- 
termine all his thinking. “We have 
chosen to allow the coming into being 
of a group of people who claim an 
expertise in mental healths” Of course 
they do, just as plumbers claim an 
expertise in plumbing. The possibility 
that society and social interactions 
generate experts because of the exist- 


ence of problems is abhorrent to him. 
He must have his conspiratorial theon 
that wicked men have combined to 
impose their wills on the rest of us. 

Of course society cannot exist with- 
out experts, inefficient though they 
may sometimes be. KennedyJiimseff 
wishes to be considered an expert on 
Medicine and the Law, and I dare say 
that his fellow-experts think well of 
him. His particular group of experts 
claim a transcendental expertise in the 
organization of society, whether the 
rest of us want it or not. He would solve 
the problem of mental disorders by 
replacing psychiatrists and mental hos- 
pitals with “social agencies, offering 
help and support ... a wonderful 
example of the latter Is the Samar- 
itans . The foiled and baffled experts 
would then gnash their teeth in the 
echoing halls of their own mental 
institutions. The assiduous cultivation 
of total ignorance of the subject would 
presumably have to be a condition of 
employment in these agencies, other- 
wise the employees might become 
experts who would be tempted to 
categorize. 

Wliot then, must wc do? The 
answer is simple. Away with all so- 
called experts, who are tools of the 
industrial autarchy! All power to the 
people, who will be guided by the 
Centre of Law, Medicine and Etliics at 
King's College, London. Preventive 
Medicine will replace hospitals, those 
monuments to the science, 6!ilism, 
self-importance and greed of the 
niedicul profession. “We must redirect 
our energies and resources towards 
identifying, and then preventing, the 
fuctors which bring about the ills I have 
described “..Of course we must. The 
snag is that- it will take several hundred 
years. What is to happen In the 
meantime to those who become 111? 
This is not a problem to Kennedy, "It 
may mean that the interests of a 
. particular, patient must properly be 
weighed ugainst the. larger interests of 
the community and that in appropriate 
cases the doctor should put the com- 
munity first. This is the stuff of ethical 
analysis." Indeed it is. The fact is that 
the doctor must never, under any 
circumstances, put (he community's 
interests above those of his patient in 
his management of disease, because 
even experts cannot always define the 
larger interests of the community. 

Let me follow Kennedy’s method 
. and give a hypothetical example (all his 
examples are hypothetical). If a pop- 
singer has appendicitis it is the doctor’s . 
duty to remove his appendix and 
humbly pocket his fee. He has no 
decision to make concerning the social 
worth of the individual he is treating. If 
a law were passed that pop-singers 
should not - nave- - appenaicectomies 
then doctors should right against that 
law. A doctor is trained to respond, to 
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the best of his ability, to the needs of 
the individual patient who stands be- 
fore him. He must use his expertise to 
give the patient the benefit of all the 
methods which science as a whole may 
have put in his hands. If society, 


SOCIAL HISTORY 


Preventive Medicine are simply admi- 
nistrators instructed by their clinical 
and scientific colleagues, without 
whom they neither know what to 
prevent nor how to prevent it. But 
“Preventive Medicine*’ sounds like a 


i 1 . ■i‘i ft . ■ n<«i» v :-i n. - -i 


there is insufficient money to pay for, 
say, enough renal dialysis units, that is 
society's decision. The doctor must do 
the best he can within those constraints. 


social engineer because a few posters 
■ are much cheaper than a new operating 
theatre. 


?! Medicine is far from perfect. The 

emlino'fl mlhlfn P. ursuit of lhe ^eSt methods Of diagUO- 

costing a million pounds, could help to sis an( j (reattnent has produced many 

alleviate the lot of only one patient problems, both ethical and economic, 
every ten years, the doctor falls m his and Kennedy them aU as 

duty if he does not exert himself to get bludgeons against his chosen enemy, 
equipment. He may not succeed. There |s so £ e dishones ty in the im- 


but the decision and the responsibility 
will be society's, not his. Tnai is why 
hospitals exist, and why they are 
expensive. They do not exist for the 
self-aggrandizement of doctors, as 


self-aggrandizement 
Kennedy suggests. 


pression he manages to give that these 
problems were not seriously discussed 
(and even partly solved) before he 
fluttered on to the stage. He objects to 
the fact that medical advice was para- 
mount in the discussions. For doctors 


- Perhaps we have here the key to his ™ u ? 1 i* 1 ®* , n0 * ,!? rov ® < ? 11 

dislike and distrust of doctors, who E r .fJ * d e lc fe JL nd v T^ e 

have been trained, more or less sue- & Handbook of Medical Ethics is 

cessfully, to put the individual above £ ? t n * 
the colleclive on all occasions. Of ^ nce, ..f ■ j* ^ as wn |J?P * 

course there are pompous, greedy, committee of doctors (orwas it?), so it 
wicked, and Incompetent doctors, but ? ust J^- uie P*: The Bntish Medical 
all of them have been programmed to Association described Community 
put the individual first. Even those Health Councils as unhelpful and 
involved in preventive medicine will - ^ Jgalof doctors! 

claim that their activities ultimately fej i I s ‘i 

benefit individuals. Preventive medl- Hands off- Wo d° ct ors k n ow what is 
cine is Kennedy’s answer to the social k est - Leave lt “ s ■ 
problems of disease. If we had to Pps^b'jdy that Community Health 
^ - Councils may indeed be unhelpful and 



re-design medicine “mast of us 
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would opt for a design which con- disruptive is not entertained. The 
cemcd Itself far, far more with the Ltouncils com P 9 ?* d .°£ § ° n ^ nar y 
pursuit and preservation of health". P. eo P le • who m « st ** "ghL \*<*use 
The existing form of medicine simply 


The existing form of medicine simply 
“waits to pick up the broken pieces' , 
that is, treats sick people. Broken 


they are the voice of the collective, 
inspired by folk-wisdom. 

In itself this book is muddled and 


pieces are not all that important - more pedestrian . Kennedy's list of the ethic- 
detritus to be swept aside by the al, legal, social, and political problems 


detritus to be swept aside by the 
inexorable progress of Kraft dunk 
Freude. 


surroundi 


a), social, and political problems 
inding the practice of Medicine is 
urinal- it is part of the stock-in- 
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not original - it is part 
trade of every medical journalist and 
Of course the pursuit and preserve- the cause of much anxiety and debate 
lion of health are desirable activities,, within the medical profession and 
but they have nothing directly to do outside it. His prescriptions are absurd 
with medicine. Capital punishment for and impractical, partly because his 
those selling or consuming cigarettes attitudes are those of the 1960s, that 


the flawed archives of the Inland 
Revenue, statistics of inhabitated 
house duty down to 1926, and par- 
liamentary and other returns - he has 

E rovided an overview of the wealthy in 
ritain in the century and a half since 
industrialization that is remarkably 
precise and detailed. The general con- 
clusions may be briefly summarized. 
The persistence of a quite extraordin- 


'* Liberty 
destroys 
nois Pa 


ary inequality in the ownership of 
produces wealth and wealth wealth in Britain from the 1830s down 
liberty", exclaimed the llli- to the 1940s is underlined beyond 


™ ^ de *ect. ' 

Inland 

bitated » landowners became less aadka 
id par- numerous among the radks d it 
he has really wealthy, landed snd other ha 
althy in of wealth remained riostfy ino- 
If since twined, especially when Jud w 
arkably associated with urban property uni 
ral con- the Westminster or Bedford earn* 
larized. with mineral deposits as with the ml 
aordin- Wales Butes. The beleaguered Cl 
ship of Duke of Bedford was able to kata 
)s down £5.8 million to hit hein in l !8 
beyond Finally, despite the supposed nua\ 
inter-war years, and egalitarianism of the Labouni 


with medicine. Capital punishment for 
those selling or consuming cigarettes 
and alcohol, compulsory jogging or 
toddling for all age-groups, abolition of 
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community without occupying the time de soixante-huit”. Unfortunately the 
of a single doctor. Preventive medicine public will assume that an invitation to 
itself originates from the observations deliver the Reith Lectures is a guaran- 
of those who are consulted by sick tee of respectability and importance - 
people. It starts with the sick individual we may disagree with the lecturer's 
and scientific research into the causes views, but they deserve to be heard, 
of his illness. From their close study of Surely the BBC would not allow the 
the “broken pieces" doctors advise the Reith Lectures to be devoted to trivia? 
legislators on the best methods of On the contrary. An institution which 
prevention. Those medical praclition- runs a television comedy series about 
ers who call .themselves experts in the SS is capable of anything. 
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rhetoric, Since monopoly was the 
target and trusts provided the demon- 


was the the 1890s, the broad proportions of 
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ology, Populist-Progressive attacks on tlally. Incomes of over £100,000 which confirm. On the whib, 
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ly. American academics soon turned to account, 
a precise dissection of the structure, • • 

origins and characteristics of the weal- While the predominance of landed 
thy in their own capitalist society. This wealth in all its forms until the last 
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daughter of Bishop Loiisdole qf 
Lichfield and i author of Sister Dora 
(1880):. whereabouts of any papers 
. or letters, particularly with reference 
'• to the GuyV Hospital pursing ;am ; 

troyeray br llSSQ and other hursine 
i ■ issiits. ' " 
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American Economic Association in in 8 preponderance of wealth drawn ea8V ( 0 draw. Probate matena * 
1885. Later, Cochran and Miller’s fro® commerce and finance, rather dntn from Inheritance arcunrtnJJJ 
atomization of America's business dlite than from manufacturing or industry. many ways< The thematic «« 
pioneered a flourishing gUnra. Side by side with more familiar groups H dnnied makes it rather 

-n. ... , i •• such as colliery owners (10 millionaires oReess the Impact of specific lanaa* 

j.J'f wealthy in Britajn, however, and 41 half-millionaires between 1809 suc h QS the agricultural 
ldce , t ^H c ^ else in our society, have and 1939). (domical manufacturers of the 1880s the impact of twaNJ 
su^yed remarkabW unscathed from the Mond-Brunner type, textile and bv Ha^urt. Llovd Otor^taJ* 
r” ^ hre'riognragnates, Rubinstein lays due successors and the caladyrt# 

Money ? Riches _ emphasis on representative financial world wars. Importwif.u* 


rhlch Items are presented ■ . -The wealthy in Britajn, ' however, and 41 half-millionaires between 1805 

i "Information please”,- ... hke^much elseinour soclety.have and 1939), chemical manufacturers o 

Trh^irirhn victim lime su^yed remurkably unscathed from the Mond-Brunner type, textile anc 
HanS! 1 f xc ^P tfo ^ a , r ? re brewing magnates, Rubinstein lays du« 

• Soi ^ tl \. journalist, work like Leq ChioZza Monty s Riches emphasis on representative flnanda 

1 writer: I would greatly and Poverty (1905), which focused and commerdal .categories such ai 

appreciate bearing, from anybody upon “the error of distribution", Liber- merchant bankers and shipowners 

at J no ! re 11 tradldori - lJews aad Scotsmen respectively wen 
h^qeo letters, newpaper articles or al forms of privilege. Socialists, from prominent in the Inst two btouds 
pereona! rcCoUcctiops, especially on Kdr Hardie^to AUeurin Bevan, con- ^a dwrett« Jd b!S K 

' '.cehtra^d upon a system rather. than a neglected more recent: oeneratiot 


Jews and Scotsmen respectively were 
prominent in the Inst (wo groups. 
Cocoa, dgarettes and biscuits, are not 


« the 1880 s, the impact 

nd by Harcourt. Lloyd WJj 

US successors, and 

laI of two world wars. tapo Wg’ , 
as inquiry, for instance the ag_ 
ra - re-orient British h>^ r ijJgJL 
ro 'business OOPOrtunltlcSi 


Patricia N. Perl 
•' -formerly Uf H 
j- Chdtsea .« |1925| 
: .the Russlfjii. ! 

• , Lyklardopoulos ' 


'business opportuniuea, ■** 
prestige atfnched throughout»pg 
sional activity 
rather than to 

are riot Included bemiwo Jrsgj,, 
perhaps, maybeap^ph^^ 
how little the evidence 
fits Into *vs.oonwtW^||^ 
.framework. 
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. rpacKRrounas or constaerawe afflu- narrow comuiw, ^ 
^ ■'.ence'f social' .mobility was .telatlvely Apart from a fewngj^^jt w 
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foloi^te letters to her fromQr, ^ the state:ofNewYork,whose foi^ cjudd furthetincjulry. Given its re- ^frepreneur wastheexcep- Geddes gm) ^ 
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Just a soupgon of Paris 


By Graham Hough 

DAVID LODGE: 

Working with Structuralism 

Essays and reviews on nineteenth- and 

wcniielb-century literature 

207 pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
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Napoleon had never invaded Russia, approach of the craftsman rather than 
This view was considerably modified of the doctrinaire, 
later; but it must have oeen good All the same he has his doctrinaire 


K s it a very wide extension. As 
gc employs it. it becomes virtually 
the distinction between allcgoricul- 
symbolic writing un the one hand and 
rcAlistic narrative on the other. He uses 
this historically, and identifies the 
fundament:)] development of mod- 
ernist literature in a move away front 
the sequential-realistic towards lhe 
analogical-symbolic, exemplified in 
the break-up of expected toxic and 
expected narrative tnat wc find in The 
Waste Land and Ulysses. 

But in the modern world revolutions 
arc only too rapidly successful. Mod- 
ernist techniques soon become 
accepted, become familiar, become 
boring. So they produce a reaction. 
Hence the rise of a fairly conscious 
anti-modernism in the next generation: 
Graham Greene, Waugh, Auden and 
his followers, the enhanced reputa- 
tions of Robert Graves and Hardy, in 
the doldrums during lhe modernist 
triumph. This in its turn wears out and a 
new modernism comes back. Lodge 
detects a regular alternation here; and 
since if Jakobson is right the sequential 
and the analogical are the only two 
possibilities that language offers, the 
alternation is a fntccl one and will 
appear repeatedly. These are not the 
kind of propositions that can easily be 

E is has tnea out -ynrojien, auva fui idea that it Is of the essence of Muereu uogma noi owmisc iiuirue p ron ounced true or raise, but in 

id-Control, actualism, analytical literary language to mark itself off os (®e last thing any ' real structuralist Lodge’s hnnds they produce a lively 

tracking, parapsychology, postural in- distinct from the current coin of every - 1 ^ ou d d [ flam °* ,, 5 r n P ,u, l Vi and illuminating way of surveying the 

texratlon, the Fischer Hoffmann pro- day. And from Jakobson too comes because he canuso it, by a breathtaking modern movement. 

yoga, integral massage, ‘ ‘ 

eo-Relchlan Bod: 


practice for the other credo quia absiir- passages, and there are two of these 
dum exercises demanded of the struc- that should be looked at more closely, 
turalist aspirant. The first is the dogma that the linguistic 

sign is arbitrary, that there is no link of 
Let us consider what Lodge has analogy or resemblance between the 
brought back from his gleanings in acoustic image and the concept to 
foreign fields. Not really very much, which it is attached. This is not true, in 
considering the profusion available, the unqualified way in which Lodge 
The wilder shores of structuralism have (and Saussure) present it. It was 
not been visited at all, and we hear attacked by Benvenistc as early as 
nothing of Derrida or Lacan. The 1939, and more forcibly from another 
ideological, marxisant and psycho- point of view by Jakobson himself in 
analytical aspects of later structuralism ' 1965. Lodge knows this, or some of it, 
are passed by. The authors chiefly quite well, for he quotes the relevant 
drawn on are Saussure, Jakobson and passage from Jakobson in The Modes 
Roland Barthes; and then only small °f Modem Writing. Large areas of the 
selected portions of their wore have' linguistic sign-system are clearly moti- 
been used. The major derivative from vated: besides the relatively restricted 
expedient that modem literature Saussure, which becatne the major field of imitative and expressive words 
should be explained in reassuringly premise of L 6 vi-Strauss and Barthes - there are more fi e "eral features. Plu- 
traditional terms, and that new critic- that language is the model for all other rals commonly add something to singu- 
ism shpiild prove itself by jumping sign-systems -gets very little attention, l"**: comparatives and superlatives 
through the old hoops. But Lodge, for Lodge is not interested in other sign contain more phonemes than the sim- 
. _ f ew cutlmo . hle nrjMla , jni , i, i; ( .° . Die base. I should sav myself (with the 

part 
language is 

linguistic sign. From Jakobson and the precisely to overcome the arbitrary, to 
Prague school come the concepts of 8 've every sigmfier an Intrinsic, not 
defamlllarisatloii and foregrounding, mereW a awiventional relation to Its 
beastly words, but enshrining the use- signified. But Lodge hongs on to this 
fol idea that it Is of the essence of fettered dogma not because it is true 
literary language to mark itself off as (the last thing any real structuralist 


tu critical work of David Lodge has a 
character of Its own. He has cut out a 
definite job for himself - the applica- 
tion of modern critical ideas to modern 
Anglo-American literature. This does 
rot sound distinctive, but it is not so 
often done. It is more usually thought 


those own fiction, barring a 
incidental flourishes, is quite traditioq- 
i], has developed in his miscellaneous 
writing an almost Califbmiari passion 
for experiment. In the last essay in the 

S sent book a character from Marin 
jnly turns up, who in the last few 
ias tried out “Gurdjieff, Silva 



manageable bits of rather exuberantly about literary critic- “metonymic actually means the se- 
and semiotic think- j sra in crisis, and tends to the devotional- quential - the axis of language along 
:oncemed literature, sectarian view of structuralism as the which a sentence ^ constructed, a story 


cea, hatha yoga, integral 
oreonomy, Neo-Relchlan Body 
and Felaeakrals functional inte 
don". Lodge detects in himself a 
twinge of envy for this life-style. His 
critical forays have not been quite so 
extensive, but from Language of Flc- 
fai in 1966 he has shown himself 
irately aware of the current winds of 
doctrine. In the 1970s these blew 
mostly from France, and in Modes. of 
Modern Writing (1977) he made a 
nstained attempt to define the nature 
of modem and modernist writing, 
ghing admirably lucid expositions of 
me of the more manageable bits of 
current linguistic and semii L,_ ’' 
ng, a$ far as they concerned 
From the title of his latest b 6 ok it 
mold appear that he has decided to 
coma oat, and is now ready to practise 
ttiucturslism in the open streets. 

Actually the title Is something of a 
Bhnomer, as that of Language of 
rettofl Was fifteen years ago. That 
took began with a fifty-page argument 
»pat the novel seen as a linguistic 
JJrarture and the changed approach 
Ojadus required; and then went on to 
Wk about a number of individual 
mroa In very much the old way. 
“jfalJ! Working with Structuralism 
of™ wth a seventy-page. section on 
Modernism, Anti-Modernism, Post- 
apd their amenability to 
wurioral analysis; but after that come 
• number of essays - spine on novels, 
Jfewng three excellent ones on Har- 


m pro- day . And from Jakobson too comes becausehecanusoit.byabreathtnkln 
«sage. the distinction, from which Lodge gets conflation °f n^cqulturs tsec pp 
‘Work a great deal 0 f mileage, betw4n the and 5 ’ * support tfe idea_that m 
lte 8 r a ' metaphoric and the metonymic axes of cannot be mimetic, that its discours 


metaphoric and the metonymic i 
discourse. From Barthes he takes none 
of the elaborate schematic construc- 
tions, but finds a number of pertinent 
ideas on the structure of narrative, and 
the unperceived limitations of tradi- 
tional realistic fiction. 

It will be noticed that these are 
separate bits of apparatus, spanners or 
tyre-levers useful for special jobs or 
clocking an adversary; but not adding 
up to a system. Lodge's preface talks 


art 

discourse 

has no relation to any state of affairs in 
the outer world. 

Jakobson's distinction between the 
metaphoric and the metonymic axes of 
ianguageisput to more profitable use. 
The terminology is unfortunate; 
“metaphoric" is all right, and is more 
or less self-explanatory - the axis of 
analogy, resemblance; transferred to 
literature, the realm of allegory, sym- 
bolism, archetype. What Jakobson 
obscurely and misleadingly calls the 


Although it stands on its own as 


confessed^ a collection of essays and 
eque 

Writing. Together they 
of hi 


edly 

reviews. Working with Structuralism is 
also a sequel to The 


saving faith; but in practice he follows 
the course more usual with English 
writers of assembling a few of the 
handiest structuralist tools, picking 
one up when it is convenient, then 
dropping it and going back to his old 
screwdriver and pocket-knife. For this 
I think he is to be applauded; it is the 


is told, an object described, or an 
argument carried on. And since these 
confusing terms have been an irritation 
for years I shall rechristen them as 
analogical and sequential. Jakobson 
links this dichotomy to two types of 
aphasia, in one of which names are 
lost, in the other connections; and he 


Modes of Modern 
ether they form n chroni- 
cle and analyses 

writer -novelist, critic and academic - 
with no very strong confine ntul affilia- 
tions, hns adopted and absorbed an 
alien outlook. The fact that these 
books are miscellaneous und unplan- 
ned is in its way a merit. It means that 
the schemes and doctrines buzzing 
about in David Lodge’s head ure seen 
at work on the material of his ordinary 
literary life, applied fo the books that 
people actually read and talk about 
rather than to some lendentiously 
selected canon. A quick dive brings up 
Muriel Spark. William Burroughs and 
Thomas Hardy, to show the Wideness 
qf the range. He is out to show that Lhe 
new tools can perform ordinary house- 
hold tasks, that the spanners can be 
adjusted to the nuts we really want to 


unscrew. This is a gone! move. Struc- 
turalist ideas, however universal their 
chums, were not welt designed for 
export. It is not cosy to convince an 
English audience that modern litcrr.- 
ture was caused by the failure of the 
1848 revolution, or that a couple of 
articles in Tel Quel have changed the 
direction of modem culture. By now 
most of these balloons have quietly 
deflated themselves; but Lodge has 
performed a service by removing the 
critical discussion to another field and 
showing that it can still live on there. 

What is the future for structuralist 
criticism on the Anglophone stage? 
Here wc must distinguish. In. America 
the whule thing has been taken over 
and put on a business fooling by the 
academic establishment. Deconstruc- 
tion is one of the few flourishing 
branches of American heavy industry. 
Lodge is not competing in this world. 
He still looks to a iueratc but not 
necessarily a technically trained audi- 
ence, and he would hope to be heard 
beyond the graduate seminar. Though 
allured by siren voices, he is not al all 
like a structuralist himself. He does not 
deal in vast generalizations without any 
concrete examples; he is eager to get 
down to the particular case. He docs 
not play lhe game of mutual slap and 
tickle, quoting his cluims as authorities 
so thay they may quote him back as an 
authority for their authority. Indeed he 
scents unaware of the extent to which 
structuralist ideas in this country have 
already formed u party programme. 
He gives the impression of being able 
to screw himself up to a structuralist 
stance, and to enjoy it for n time; but 
after a bit he begins to relax and slip 
back into the old ways, to talk about a 
novel as if it were a representation qf a 
particular social world, its characters as 
If tiicy were acting and suffering human 
beings. And that I think points to the 
inherent limitation of structuralist cri- 
ticism. It is strenuous, it is active, it 
does much of what the old Anglo- 
American New Criticism did and puts 
it on a fnr firmer intellectual founda- 
tion. But It is fotally remote from the 
way in which literature is ordinarily 
discussed. It is useless os un education- 
al foundation for young students with 
no slock of reading or literary experi- 
ence behind them. It remains among 
the dogmatisms of learning. And even 
esoteric criticism depends for its sur- 
vival on the ability to take its place in 
the ordinary conversation of mankind. 


The bounds of friendship 


By Patrick Pollard 

ANDRE GIDE/DOROTHY BDSSY: 
Correspondance 


rington, Roger Fry, and Eugfene 
Dabjt are recorded, casting a shadow 
more particularly over the life of 
Dorothy. 


inree excellent ones on Har- Correspomiance 
!?; *9®t© on other topics - that, have Tome 2, Janvier 1925-Novembre 1936 
6t “o discernible connection with 
aroctwall! 

Mtycaii 


As in (he first volume, one of lhe 
chief Interests is the revelation of the 
nature of a curious friendship. On 


bn or semlolos 


>sy 

cause an accelerated I 


and heed 

ia . i. j -v — — - — — heart-beat 
“ rea i«r. CQrtunR straiaht from Sir 

AJw QulUer-Couch. The fact Is that . 

15 f perfectly healthy critic of an - 

school,, with apute perceptions This second volume of the corres- 
generous - judgment, living on pondence between Andre Gide and 
David* Lodge’s Structuralist Dorothy Bussy covers the period 
Tfetonts. . Somewhere in: Problimes from Gjde'S departure for the Congo 
fiywww roman. I recall. Ricardou .in- 1025-10 his return from the USSR 
eye op tie Ideaoi realism in in ; 1936, \rhei)> as the editor points 
■“Wpqr.and :as a' final .annihilatinR out, he fell That his creative drive 
)nt dismisses foe views of its was diminishing. His awareness 
lets as - those . of . “simple bon social and political questions 
y-, Hard words; no one Ukes to be- become more acute during Ms actlv 
of slqiple'good sense; but there ity at the. Foyer Franco-Beige dunpg 
^“toyolacftt \uhnr*i. t nAnm Io nian ' the First Wofld/War, but now, for a 


It 

who recommended 
Malinowski. 


was 

Mm 


Strachey 
to : read 


fethe’e 



w.hqre Lodge is open 

&rgc, > .■ ; 

he puts up .a brave fi, 

He was moyli 
otic direction 

II — J.' •. 


authors read by Gide and mentioned 
here seem, to stem from her sugges- 
tions or her interests. For example, 
Gide talks to her of Lamb, Dryden, 
Jane Eyre and Moby Dick (one 
would like to know how long it took 
him to read this aloud to h>s wife), 
and D. H. Lawrence whose The.Vir- 

Edited by Jean Lambert and Richard on'eTevel Gide was as' helpful and !?- U , nd P 8 ’ 1 * 11 ' 

Tedeschi considerate as ever: the arrange- ‘“V inuatwg. lt was m 

650pp. Paris: QaUimard. • ments he made over money matters, 

1 1 — ; — — s fqr exhibitions of Simon Bussy’ s 

: ' paintings, for finding buyers for the 

Busses' house when she contenip- There are twp 
lated having to leave it during tne ins exchanges or opinion, 
slump — these all bear witness to a Clarissa, Owe judges that 
coring attachment. But oil the lev 
qf affection dt appear? ever. . radre 
clearly that. Dorothy experienced a . , 

Tove which could not be fulfilled, and work of Imaginative fictibn 1 have 
Which, undoubtedly, continued: at' read." Making: allowances for the 
times to ’ irritate its recipient. She characteristically ; ipolite, French 
was led to surmise that her affection hyperbole, the ■ interpretation, of. n 
represented in G'de’s mind the same tovelace of lragic grandeur in spite of 
attraction as he felt : for hjs wife^ - tor because ofjhis mdieripltpupipti,. 


Ihdcpen- 

attachnient. But oil the level deMly of Its literary and psychologi- 


This volume of the correspondence 
also continues (he - history of the 
problems which beset a translator, 
Relations with certain publishers are 
difficult, though Alfred Knopf seems 
no more awkvyard rhpn Gallimard, 
Among letleris clarifying fees, there 
are several containing answers' to 
Dorothy's questions: Gide suggests 
English phrases and. gives; descrip- 
tions of botanical specimens sne 
appears not to know (groundnuts is n 
curious example). On troublesome 
: occasions when a strict equivalent is 
n Winn hard to -find, he advises her to “passer 
n -■ B outre” (a favourite phrase); ori others' 
when ills important to convey a precise 


appears ever radre cal merits, the work riipyed .me tnor* . 
otny experienced a ally more deeply’ than aiiy other 


of 

had 


nuance, he offqra suggestions qf : > his .- 
own. Who qoula have imagined that 
Dorothy Bussy began her' translation 
L'lmmoraJiste In' Luxor i (rather 



6 ht 
in the 
efbre he , 


time a( idast, his Involvement took 
on a more, positive, and more cpm- 
mitted .aspect. Of this, however, 
these letters, afford only -fleeting: 
jn 1925 he describes the 


MadeSe; he;nce, she rtsoi* i. Jl) iVoui.e acute Jborothy Busies , 

inability to respond td It. for tha] with, him! « ' vbrt % °i : / well* k n wrf* a n ^ I tirey oa v. weti^Y? ' ^ 

would have entailed, a profound aarlssa/as Antony is of 0«pp>tfa>“ ..^™A"P wn * an ° wey pay-wcu. . ; 
infidelity, f roft the evidence, one , is Later^When sfe sends him^qL^cOllcC^ : , Surj)ris.|ng ~ 


that, qt n 
horia aiid 


sadly inclined to discount her Idea. tion of Hcnry Jaines's prefaces, <3ide moment wfiW her eupto 

In these ielters; however,: Gide does comments oh the. ones . to ..which she / enthusiasm at, 'being.; irtvolyed- in 

'iim$elf to «n has drawn his nttentidii and which tte . Gide'y-lifi: hod diminished, 


?^° ut ,an ‘ :• Withdrawn,; and 
i of this he ■ Society is pnnle 

m 


-ndivhis-Fellovfship 
the letter from the, 


riot iilready know. In Wet She was . 

1 .'aware .of l he slrrilly rfiy . ^61 won •' 
two writers iri the .:mu(ter of 
reflecting on .foe r 
and the process 61 _ 
hoi Gide also \Vrill«n 

* 


minified, porptfiy 
Bussy allowed hcrkelf; the : bitter, 
pleasure' pf. dbiSpribibg .Gide ’is, loiters 
to her,; a^, the- most unsatisfactory 


i ■ 


• i 


if 


FfiW 


we Musi not make - toe mistaken or .., 1 


'hers. i .Howev.er^ ; ihpir .. ; 
and', theffv convenaiions 
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The critics hail her 
new novel 

Loitering 
with Intent 

'Go out and buy it. In its 228 pages 
are contained the craftsmanship, 
the style, the elegance and the 
creative power of Britain’s finest 
post-war novelist . 1 

PSTER TINNTS WOOD, 
The Times 
*1 found it a delight from start to 
finish - funny, unexpected and 
compulsively readable. 1 

AUBERON WAUGH, 

Daily Mail 

'It goes without saying that 
Loitering with Intent is beauti- 
fully written. It is also exciting, 
at times, and often very funny.' 

JEREMY TREGLOWN , TLS 
'No novelist so surely conjures up 
delight, so unfailingly makes the 
spine tingle, the hairs on one's 
neck stand on end, 1 

allam massib, Scotsman 

0370S00606 £6 50 


The Bod ley 
Head Bernard 
Shaw 

SHAW’S 

MUSIC 

The Complete Musical 
Criticism edited in 
three volumes by 
DAN H LAURENCE 

Under the editorship of Dan H 
Laurence (extolled in the 'New 
York Times by John Simon as 
'that exemplary Shavian'), and 
. reflecting the same high 
standards brought to the much- 
aocleimed Bodley Head edition of 
Shaw’s Complete: Plays with their . 
Prefaces, thiB complete edition of 
the meat brilliant music criticism 
ever written is folly annotated, 
flndrpunded off With acotnprer '* 

: heniive index of singers, .* • 

musioians, composers, works end 
principal arias, as well as a : 
separate fobgrapfocal index bt,. 
the algiuflcantmufldcal : . • ; 

1 personages of the or a. 

• O^TJJ fjp247 8:30249 4;\a0248 8 ;> ; ’ 
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Out of the ashes 


By Gavin Stamp 


London's Architecture and the London 
Fire Brigade, 1866-1938 
Heinz Gallery. 21 Portman Square. 
W1 


There is no architecture without fire; 
the two are intimately linked in a 
variety of ways. Without an accident in 
a baker's shop in Pudding Lane, Wren 
would never nave been presented with 
his greatest opportunities, and the 
Gothic Revival received a vital impetus 
owing to the conflagration which 
allowed Barry and Pugin to build the 
new Palace of Westminster. Then 
there were the building acts, designed 
primarily to minimize the danger of 
fire, which have had a profound effect 
on the appearance of buildings. The 
1774 Act prescribed that feature which 
distinguishes the chronology of Geor- 
gian street architecture: recessing ex- 
ternal woodwork like window frames 
rather than having them flush with the 
wall plane. The same anxiety about the 
spreading of fire produced a character- 
istic eccentricity of the London roofs- 
cape: party walls rising above the roof 
line. More recently, fire doors and fire 
escapes have had a disastrous visual 
effect on historic buildings. 

The effect of fire regulations has 


contained units in a building. (Even so, 
Whiteley's managed to burn down four 
times in the late nineteenth century.) 
D. H. Evans in Oxford Street, built In 
1936-37, was ‘ the first open-plan 
department store in capital. 

The modem feeling that architect- 
ural history should be concerned with 
social history as much as aesthetics has 
so far principally affected the study of 
domestic architecture. That the wider 
architectural consequences of fire pre- 
vention are a fascinating and varied 
subject is shown by the exhibition 
organized by the Historic Buildings 
Division of the GLC at the RIBiVs 
Heinz Oallery. This illustrates the 
history of London's fire-fighting ser- 
vices and the continual search for 
"fire-proof construction.” Among the 
buildings illustrated is Waterhouse's 


ployed the latest ideas for fire-resistant 
construction, while the planning of 
Frank Matchara's celebrated theatres 
reflected the general alarm about the 
dangerous arrangements in most of 
London's places of entertainment. 

But the real meat of this exhibition is 
the architecture of the fire-stations 
themselves - one of the new building 
types of the nineteenth century. The 
first purpose-built stations in London 
were erected by the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade, which had been formed in 


1866 - after the Tooley Street fire had 
shown the inadequacies of the existing 
fire-fighting setytees. (The brigades of 
the Insurance companies, whose 
badges were placed on the facades of 
insured buildmgB, had failed to keep 

E ace with the growth of London.) The 
rst commander of the MFB, Captain 


Natural History Museum, which em- Shaw, a figure lionized in society and 










often been neglected by architectural 
historians. The generally reticent use 
of cast-iron In London in the early 
nineteenth century, compared witn 
Glasgow or the united States, was 


of cast-iron 




simply due to the vulnerability of the 
material in fires and the requirement 
that it be faced in masonry. Captain 
Braid wood, the commander or the 
London Fire Engine Establishment 
who perished in the great Tooley Street 
fire of 1861 , considered cast-iron struc- 
tures more dangerous to bis men than 
timber ones. Similarly, the refusal to 
adopt the open plan for department 
stores in London was due not to 
conservatism but to legislation which 
limited the cubical content of self- 







'V; ‘ *: * \ *'. v .- ' . ' _■ 

One of the six drypolnts by Stanley William Hay ter entitled "Paysages Urbains ", 
published In 1930 . A complete set makes up lot 102 in a sale of prints at Phillips, 7 
Blenheim St, Wl on July 6. 


imes by John Simon aa _ • . _ , • ' 

Babar’s birthday treats 

rda brought to the much- ' V ' 


By Patrick O'Connor ; 

' • ’T ‘ ’ * ' * ’ / , • 1 . ■ * 1 

BabarAlSOAnsI ,. 

Centre .Cultural du Marais, Paris 

A Pierre B yrnric Recital on record 

Despite the annouricenieht of hlsf fif- 
tieth bjrthday, Babar belles his age 
with a timeless appear an ce.:His qfeator 
Jean- dq Brynhoff first sketched (he 
story of. the . elephant -monarch j- to, 
amuse his sons Laurept arid Mathleu. 
Brunhqff’s own .father .flad been the - 
publisher of Diaghilev’S -first. Ballets 
Russes programmes, and his brother 1 * 
Michel . was redactor m, dqfal the ( 
Frepcb edition ofyog'ue . it. was be who , 
, arranged ’ for Cgride h(ast. to publish 1 
1/ His t o ire de Babar JriTWi.: Jeanne. 
Brynhoff (tied, aged 6nlV thirty-six a' 1 
few y^ars la|er.His list work -.was to 
decorate, the: children's dining room 
■aboard the ocean .liner' NOrrrtahr 
die; . ■■ i " ; ; ■ ■. ■ j 



aerials ip the Pally v: Sketch , * wferp; 
6nish.ed .tn. cofout rind: published after 
■tils d^tfr;!fyl946L^ 
took; bver.rapd- he haS.xoriti trued to, 
.write arid UHistVafe forthier 

iu^ri^Frtr^ Bpui^eOk fa framed by 


entrance hall, illuminated only by a 
spotlight flaihibg to and from various 
. cut-outs of Babar in some of his many 
disguises. There is a car with Babar at 
the wheel into which the smallest on 
olimb , and a reading room stocked with 
many well-thumbed copies of the 
stories.. ' ! 

-The exhibition is divided into two 
parts. .The .first contains Jean's pale- 
coloured originals. His early sketches, 
almost scribbles, are charming, and 
'cniite different from the later finished 
■illustrations. The last two rooms have 
Laurent's drawings and paintingB, in- 
cluding one or two made at the. age of 
thirteen which -already show a steady 
hand; Although he had intended to 
follow a career as a fine artist . and 
exhibited paintings in Paris after the 
War; mi destiny r as he puts it was to 
bedoqie Baber's father instead of. His 
roth'er, His! dater - pictures, are in- 
freighter,.' more ■ international colours , 
to cdlndde.with Babar’s progress into 
.world-famous ffephaut superstar. Two 
of the four rooms Have tattips, foi< 
children to walk along so that they nihy 
see,;! the ' i 


em.whichdivides 

from 

qUraejous ' (Urge 
ja': 'mounted' '.oh 
rr^—j. w.ngs ;■ wnich the children’ can' 
< puhen, hrWn:j|jjt: ttidy, paisY ^ ;•! • 

^apyehlld^nfiiid Babar’s uri 
i.ingface mid thef erode ^murder 
“moMier by the coihK hUhtefa in the! flrst ; 
7b^fc!foo;;!raucii ! to. t&jtc. ^The.later 
r, but r t 


and piano. It is amusing to read in 
Winifred Radford’s sleeve note that 
POulenc was given the idea of setting 
Babar to music when one of his young 
cousins, hearing him improvise at the 
piano one day. said “what you are 
playing is very boring. Why don't you 
play dus?” and presented him with her 
copy of the bdok. . 

■ Each chapter is followed by a brief 
musical episode which depicts- the 
action. Poulenc’s writing for the piano 


teased by Gilbert in lolmhe h*,. 
the building of station? as well 
improvement of equiptSS 
methods. The first ones were £ 
utilitarian, but after 1879 Rob KlS 
sail produced original designs in ^ ; 
ar red-brick Gothic with «nefi ! 
towers . Severn! of these bulfi . 
survive both as London landma^S I 

In use, such as the one in New Cnu i 

and the fine station in Chiltern Sum ! 
Marylebone. * 

The particular requirements ora- 
tions helped to make them varied sal 
interesting, for there had to be aco» 
modation for firemen living on the 
premises as well as for fiie-enginu, 
while the iook-out tower (necessan 
before telephones) added a pictures- 
que feature. In London, the heroic 
period of fire-station architecture came 
at the turn of the century, after the 
Brigade came under the newly formed 
London County Council. 

In 1899, the Fire Brigade Section of 
the LCC’s Architects' Department wu 
reorganized under Owen Fleming and 
C. C. Winmill, formerly of the Hom- 
ing Section. The result was anumberof 
fire stations in the “Free Style 1 * which 
are monuments of careful Am i 
Crafts architecture, often even more 
interesting than the LCC’s exctOui 
housing of the period. The mod 
famous because most prominent btht 
Euston Road Station or 1902, a delight- 
fully eccentric and picturesaue com- 
position in brick ana stone, but good 
ones can still be found in use all over 
London. East Greenwich is a Hie 
example, while those in Beklze Pail 
and Snooter's Hill are more vemactiar 
and countrified in style. In centra! 
London, Classical elements were em- 
ployed to make the stations more 
urban, as with the one tucked behind 
Kensington High Street. The exhibi- 
tion ends with the building of the nee 
Fire Brigade headquarters on the 
Albert Embankment In the 1930s; 
certainly the architecture of fire na- 
tions since then would not be to 
edifying a subject. 

The exhibition consists of photo- 
graphs and the charming, hiattew 
fact architectural drawings ma« W 
both the Metropolitan.. Boarai* 
Works and the LCC. They have bert 
chosen by Andrew, Saint, wto or#* 
Ized the exhibition of the, work : oH* 
LCC’s housing architects in lhs»J# 
gallery last year. That was acwjfj 
Sod by a book, A 
London Housing, by Susan Bea™£ 
Unfortunately, this current 
only offer? the public a Jphog 
typescript, which is an excellent . 
Informative historical 
Saint. This should be thdbfrf* 
Illustrated publication which^. 
terest of the subject 
underUken for the exh^tiqw 
deserve. Could not the GLC and* 
Fire Brigade produce one 
them? • //lify. 


juSt before Les Mamelles ae Tlrfylas)] 
it surprises with unexpected discords 
and echoes of Parisian cafe music. Otjb 
of the loveliest movements is that 
associated with Babar’s meeting with 

-l! 1J a.LJ. 


sfnglng voice. H^ .strikes the perfect 
fobck-seripiia : balance between {rofly 
and t'enderteffli; ':.. • _ ' . . ■ 

. : On (he reverse side of the record is a 
recUM of 'songs by Gounod made iri 
1957,- wjth' i Poulenc himself at, .foe 
‘ ' tHe.feCt 



g^Sltimportaihcei 
cate .but ivipile, and 
atip6rb. THe sdngs inol 
de p Musset setting . 
rippling ;accoinpanImeht, fob ;eij 
JtMmrii ^odt firman. 
hnotherVerslonof Mignbn^a Con, 

‘ p^M'tbis ode a translation , 

)piE| Gailet^:The y cOtnpleto 

..... 


Seconds !l?^ 

• throughout (0 

752 pig?*. “ 
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Mixed humour 

By Stanley Wells 

The Shoemaker's Holiday 

Oliv ier Theatre 

The Shoemaker’s Holiday and The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, written 
vitlun a few years of one another, are 
gnJced in many minds as City of 
London cdmedies which have been 
genuinely popular for a century or 
more and nave been frequently per- 
formed in schools and universities and 
by other amateur groups but less often 
by professional companies. Both are 
now enjoying major revivals, though in 
very different styles. Michael Bogda- 
nov's RSC production of Beaumont's 
pky rewrites large sections of the text, 
and embellishes it with cadenzas of 
brilliant theatrical virtuosity. John 
Dexter’s version of Thomas Dekker’s 
ttoeniafor’s Holiday at the National 
Theatre (which I saw at a preview) is a 
more sober affair, notable for its 
textual purity. The lines are played 
virtually aa written, with the addition at 
the opening and the close of sentences 
from Dekker’s Epistle, and on the 
occasion of the morris dance at Sir 
Roger Oatley's house of a few lines 
from a traditional mumming piay. 

With the aid of his designer, Julia 
Trevelyan Oman, the director makes 
cunning efforts to define a manageable 
playing area within the wide open 
ipaces of the Olivier stage. The set’s 
main feature is a structure reminiscent 
of the tiring-house facade in an Eliza- 
bethan theatre, a broad central panel 
Banked by two narrower, forward- 
angled ones. For the panels, Miss 
Oman has devised a charming series of 
curtains appropriate to the action of 
each scene - panoramas of Tudor 
. London, a country house, a hunting 
lapeitiy, heralidic designs; For the 
lawmaker’s shop, the central panel 
opens to reveal a delightfully detailed 
domestic interior built on a rostrum 
Much can be wheeled forward. The 
Bare- man's songs printed along with 
. w play but not integrated into the 
won are used to bridge the scenes. It 
« ill Ingenious find decorative, if a 
. kwh effortful. 

Thodirector’s approach is eminently 
.wwm. blowing equal weight to. all 
•tocu of the action and permitting 
• embellishments 

“ S Dodger fPeter Needhaqr) who 
wn-ikips,:half-slldes from person to 
unconvincingly foppish 
'j^frjjhftBarl of I^ipcdnYhamt of 
3'.“* flat Velvet cap at every 
SSL 0 * ^ Ktofr Andrew Cruick- 
K br to*a delectable; fruitiness to 
,' '"SSSl-WJ..* 11 general the acting 
I JJglne kind of caricature which, in 
l Dekker’s.hoipewnat 

^^.characterization might appear 


Properly enough , we are made keen- 
ly aware of sociafaistinctions. Nicholas 
Selby’s cockney Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, deferential to the Earl of Lincoln, 
clearly feels himself a cut above his 
successor, the shoemaker. Michael 
Thomas, in a virile, well-spoken per- 
formance, is convincingly aristocratic 
as Lincoln's nephew, Rowland Lacy, 
wooer of the uppishly poised Rose 
(Selina Cadell), while able to slip easily 
into his disguise as Hans, the Dutch 
shoemaker. The native shoemakers 
are well, if a little colourlessly, played, 
though Peter Lpvstrdm brings to Ralph 
a natural pathos which reminded me of 
the young Alec Guinness. The regret 
and anxiety displayed by his fellows 
when he leaves for tbe wars prepare for 
his occupying the emotional centre of 
the play on his return with an ampu- 
tated leg. 

More problematic is the social plac- 
ing of Simon Eyre, the shoemaker who 
during the play's action becomes suc- 
cessively alderman, sheriff, and Lord 
Mayor. It is not easy to believe in Ills 
prosperity. In part this is an effect of 
the set's mechanics, his dwelling being 
confined to the rostrum on which it can 
be moved back and forth, but it results 
also from the casting of Alfred Lynch 
as the master shoemaker. Initially, at 
least, he presents a gaunt, careworn 
figure, sunken of cheek and husky of 
voice, heavily conscious of the prob- 
lems of earning a living. Director and 
actor between them seem to wish to 
portray an Eyre .whose worldly success 


comes less from natural buoyancy than 
from a capacity to browbeat and 
dominate all around him, including his 
wife. His marvellously colourful out- 
bursts of Invective, which can sound 
entirely genial when played as eman- 
ations of natural ebullience, here sug- 
gest a choleric rather than a sanguine 
temperament. More than once, seeing 
he has gone too far, he painfully pulls 
himselfup and wrests from himself an 
expression of affection. The heart of 
gold is-evident from lime to time, and 
the impression of a man who has (oiled 
long and hard gives reality to his 
delight in his aldermanic status- and in 
his robes - but though this is an 
interesting and well-executed reading 
of the character, it is scarcely con- 
sonant with his reputation as a “merry 
madcap", a “hubcap", one. who lives 
"as merry as an emperor". 

There is more comic spirit in Brenda 
Bruce's Madgy, subdued by her hus- 
band's irascibility in early scenes, but 
flowering splendidly as lie relaxes into 
affluence. The pleasure that she takes 
in the appurtenances of honour, learn- 
ing to walk on her high-soled wooden 
shoes and to manipulate her bumroll 
(“I must enlarge my bum") is both 
comic aud touching to behold, and the 
character’s full humanity is apparent as 
she tremulously breaks the news to 
Ralph that his wife Jane, having grown 
“more stately than became her, has 
departed, none knows where. She is 
much helped here by the sensitive 


support of John Norirmigton's Hodge. 

All this gives increased reality to the 
joyful conclusion, in which the plot’s 
complications are resolved by a king, 
unnamed in the text (or the program- 


me) but here, as commonly, presented 
as Henry V: the identification is press- 
ed upon us by the attendant lords' 

rr >, .u ui. 


Homo mob rules 


By David Nokes 

The Worlds 

New Half Moon Theatre 

“You understand nothing. Yet the 
public means of explanation - press 
television, theatre . . . almost every- 
where ideas are formed orinformatlon 
is collected, is owned in one way or 
another by people like you. Even our 

K language is owned by people like 
□u.”Tnus Anna the terrorist berates 
er abducted victim, the company 
■chairman, Trench. Edward Bond's 
latest play, The Worlds, his first to have 
a contemporary setting since Saved , Is 
a Brechtlan allegory mat exposes the 
violence that underpins the money that 
underpins the institutions that under- 
pin the liberal myths of shared values 
and common humanity. “You think 
you can live half your life by the laws of 
banking, and the other half by truth” 
she ados, kicking home her propagan- 


* 
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she adds, kicking home her propagan- 
da on the trussea-Lip body of the man i 
who tbougHt he believed in trust. 

• In examining the! worlds of the 1 
company board-room!, the strike com-. * 
mittee and the terrorist cell, Bond 
presents a series of stark, sententious 
conflicts, yet the resu|t is less a dialect- 
ical parable thari a rigorous syllogistic ! 
work-out. The relenuess rat-tat-tot. of 
political aphorisms' , rounds' like 
machine-gun fire throughout the play. 
There are more intersecting lines than 
at Clapham Junction, and it is one of 
the virtues of Nick Hamm’s production 
that he resists the temptation to sup- 
' port .any one line at the expense of the 
others, i ■' • : 

Only ortte does this resolution seeni 
to falter. The striker Terry, played by 
lari McDIanhld, assumes the vacant 
Chairman's place at the board-room 
table, and addresses to the audience a 
soliloquy which has the embarrassing 
piety of a Christm as trbee in the unreal 
quiet of nq-rrian's Inndf “If we were 
here, the brotherhood of man! would 
not come bvejnight. : But it would be .. 
harder inhumanity to prosper. ; 
Why? ' Because* in -everything we did 
we’d -seek only for the welfare of 
marikind. No one who’s sot iri theM 
chairs till now can say that." Yet it is 
,Ttri(y who fitos off the play’s final 
salvo, a burst which seems to pe aimed 
by Bond himself s tWe’re all terrorists; 
.Every one of, us. We live by tenor. •- 


A maquehefor Edward Bond’s Saved? 
This early sixteenth-century bronze is in 
the varied and opulent exhibition Ob- 
jects for a “Wunderkamroer” at Col- 
naghi’s, 14 Old Bond Street, Wl until 
July 3J. The display includes metal- 
work, ■ scientific instruments, glass, 
sculpture, paintings, furniture and 
other objects and is Intended to repro- 
fiur* the effect of a historic private 


duce the effect of . a historic p 
collection. There Is a fully tluisti 
- - ' well documented catalogue. 


Illustrated, 


It’s usually thought to be anguished 
liberals who wait to have their consci- 
ep ees caught in the crossfire from 
opposed firorit lines. Yet this play too 
comes closd to a sense of liberal 
despair. The conflicting claims of diffe- 
rent ideologies seem to prove the 
bankruptcy of all morality, aqd we are 
faced hi. the end with the naked 
violence of mankind. The strikers are . 
ripping each Other off over.the sale of a 
imotorblke; one of the terrorists is an 
informer; the, company directors take 
advantage - of Trench's abduction to, 
vote Wm off. the. board. ,i 
TYerichr played In a; remafkible 
double by lari McDiarmid, is g crucial- 
ly ambigudus figure, As chairman of 
the board he is a cardboard cut-put, 
xnodthing public^cbool cliches about 
character and leadership. A ruthless 
'paternalist; ;hd i» prepw^d to thtow 
men overboard for the sake of the ^hip, 


wincing at Eyre's offer to shave off his 
hair "and stuff tennis balls with it to 
please my bully king". It is character- 
istic of the production that while Eyre’s 
sovereignty of nature is denied him, 
the King, in David Yelland's consum- 
mately relaxed and witty perform- 
ances, behaves with total insouciance. 
Social superiority, it is suggested, 
brings with it true liberation ofperson- 
ality. 

The programme notes make much of 
(he links between Dekkcr and London 
but omit to mention that (he play is 
closely indebted to Thomas Defoney's 
prose romance, 7Vie Gentle Craft. A 
greater leavening of the realities of 
Elizabethan London with the liberat- 
ing values of romance might well have 
lilted the production to greatness. 
Nevertheless, it Is no mean achieve- 
ment to have demonstrated that this 
excellent play is stageworihy in all its 
parts, ana capable oi bearing a weight 
of serious interpretation. This must do 
accounted Its most successful revival 
ever, though one would like to have 
seen the Old Vic production in 1926, 
which was graced by Ballot Holloway 
as Eyre and Edith Evans ns his wife. 


“bqt we throw a lifebelt in the sea 
behind us”. After his abduction and 
demotion He becomes a Lear-like fig- 
ure, inhabiting the derelict mansion 
where he was kidnapped,, living on 
scraps, draping a blanket like a toga 
around his shoulders. In this vatic guise 
he intones misanthropic curses on 
mankind through the ages. "A clown 
with a gun. An idiot with a stick. The 
human aperies. Homo mob.** He is a 
deranged symbol of discarded human- 
ity, and his sentiments remain cliches, 
but they have the dignity of despair to 
raise them above the rote-like slogans 
of his antagonists. It is Trench who 
dreams of the last big bang, when the 
world will end and “dust will come 
down on everything like a white 
sheet". It Is Trench, too, who commits 
the single most violent act in the play, 

K * ‘ noting the innocent shrouded 
who is the terrorists' second 
. Even Lear is a terrorist now. 
At limes this production hovers 
uncertainly between realistic and alleg- 
orical’- interpretations of .the text. 
Trench's white sheet is unfurled to 
cover the entire set, isolating the final 
scene, with its disillusioned strikers, as 
a rather self-conscious aftermath. The 
slow pace of some of the board-room 
scenes detracts from their antiphonal 
effect, and the terrorists in their balac- 
lavas are depressingly predictable. 
However, Barrie Houghton, Robip 
Soon? and Si^n Thomas double magni- 
ficently in their rples as both bosses and 
strikers, greatly enhancing the play’s 
didactic confrontations.! 

“The world that can't change loses 
all that It.has", remarks Terry, sound- 
ing as much like Tennyson is Marx. 
For Anna, the only- really important 
change is to unite , the worlds qf 
apparent morality' and real power. 
'tWs bII revolution is; making the 
two worlds one." That one world 
wopfo be. in, Her phrase, a; place “of 
peace ana prosperity**- Bona offers us 
no such; comfortable Optirhism. ■ ■ : ; 

Leeds University and thc A rtf Council 
have Come to the rescue. o( the Brian- 
: . dally beleaguered L4fhddd. Magazine 
through thtf^urebafie by the UnTverfl- 
ty'r Brotherton Library; of the rnaga-. 
■ zlhe's archives for 1 the period! 1972-80, 
at a pride of £7500. Of this. £2,875 is 
being put up by the Arts, Council (who 
also contribute uuantiua! grant to the 
rtifetae,-. ejnSotiriting In 1979-80 U> 


New Oxford books: 

Economics 
and politics 

Data Collection 
in Developing 
Countries 

D.J. Casley and D.A. Lury 

The development of sampling 
theory is comparatively new. It 
provides a logical conceptual 
framework upon which to base 
estimates of the characteristics of 
a population from the results of an 
examination of a sample. The 
authors discuss the practical 
aspects of data collection in 
developing countries primarily, but 
not exclusively, within a sampling 
framework. £15 paper covers 
£4.95 

Growth with Equity 

The Taiwan Case 

JohnC.H. Fei 
and others 

This book provides a framework for 
analyzing the relation between 
growth and the size distribution of 
income in a developing economy. 

In so doing it attempts to forge a link 
between development theory and 
the study of income distribution, 
and to explain why rapid growth 
often results In a worsening 
distribution ol income. 

£9.50 paper covers £3.95 

Migration in West 
Africa 

The Demographic 
Aspects 

K.C.Zachariah 
and Julien Cond6 

This work la a descriptive study of 
International. Internal, and rural- 
urban migration In Togo, Ghana, 
the Ivory Coast, Upper Volta. 

Liberia, Sierra Leone, Mali, and 
Senegal. £10.50 paper covers 
£4.50 World Bank 

The End 

of British Politics? 

Scots and English Political 
Behaviour in the Seventies 

William L. Miller 

ThiB book Compares recent trends 
In Scottish and English political 
altitudes and behaviour. There are 
aectloneon social and religious * 
alignments; on the special Scottish 
Issues of North Sea oil and devolu- 
tion; on variations in attitudes arid * 
behaviour patterns within different 
parts of Scotland; on the ef fects qf ' 
special social or political environ- 
ments; on the Images of the partlris; . 
and on the pathological behaviour 
of the electoral system In . 

. Scotland. £17.60 ; 

Eisenhower and 
the Cold War 
Robert A, Divide . 

Tha author's pirn Fs tp.rehabllitpia ' 
ihe’-f epulatlon ot Dwight O r ■ ; ' . 

Eisenhowqr. whbiri he considers a !: 

J “badly uncle rra ted Ptesldgni", He .. 
shows ihaicontraryto popular , •> 
belief, Elsenhower Skilfully and < 
actively direpted American foreign 
pplicy.andkept'hlsSeorQtaryof . 

St ale. JohpTdsf eif pul las, under - 

<?O(ritrQl.V£^i50 ; ' V j: v '•* 

Oxford > 
University Pres?. 
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Filling in the pauses 


By Alan Jenkins 


Texts 

Riverside Studios 


For those to whom Samuel Beckett Is 
not primarily, or not at all, b connois- 


seur of despair and deprivation but a 
recorder of the unique and irreducible 
reality of a voice, the first surprise of 
Joseph Chaikin’s one-man perform- 
ance of Beckett's Texts f predominantly 
from Texts for Nothing but also includ- 
ing passages from How It Is) at the 
Riverside studios is Mr Chaikin's voice 
itself. Obviously American In its ac- 
cents and inflexions, yet breaking 
every so often into an actor's brogue, 
this seemed caught between Chaikin's 
awareness of his man’s Irish ness and a 
desperate attempt at “universality". 

Beckett's own words are poised 


between the world of utterance and 
that of writing, and the private reader 
of his work can, and must, keep a hold 
on both. The public performer has to 
make a choice whether to invest more 
heavily in the one or the other. 
Chaikin’s decision to go for the physic- 
al, in. a repertoire of voice-effects, 
abrupt changes in pace and rhythm, 
variations in tone, and so on, involves 
the loss of a good deal of the overall 
tonality. We miss the tension, for 
instance (and some of Beckett's most 
memorable ironies grow out of it) 
between the ostensible "situation" of 
the voice - as ever, a state of infinite 
decrepitude, of near-collapse after a 
fruitless journey undertaken, on foot, 
for no better reason than the horror of 
staying put, which has led in the 
present phase of reporting to a no- 
where in particular (yet how sharply 
remembered it actually seems) which 
is, if possible, even more awful than the 
place set out from - a journey, furth- 
ermore, not yet completed; the tension 
between oil this and the decorum of the 


declarative syntax, the exhaustively 
long but by no means disordered 
sentences, the elegant constructions 
and sombre cadences reminding us that 
despite falterings, hesitations, repeti- 
tions, surges of dismay, breathless 
punctuation and headlong phrasing, 
words alone are a way of Holding on 
which, for all the “speechless, issueless 
misery", has its own seductions. 

Instead we have from Chaikin some- 
thing approaching a naturalistic 
rendering of childish petulance .'This is 
far from being beside the point. The 


desire, self-esteem ana self-loathing, 
destructiveness and tenderness: all are 
present in the Texts for Nothing. And 
Beckett’s people draw more than our 
sympathy, but something different 
from “identification”: a recognition of 
what we once were as children, and will 
be again. In all this Chaikin gives us 
one side - as it seemed to me, the for 
Nothing side - with considerable force. 
But the subtlety of the texts, the 


“stylishness" and musicality of the 
phrasing and the particular “silence" 
they impose - the attention which they 
generate to what happens when the 
words stop - these Chaikin has less grip 
on. 

The other surprise is his minimally 
naturalistic treatment of gesture, set- 
ting, movement. Staggering, lolling or 
rolling around the stage swathed in 
quilted, grime-stained rompers, lie 
reminded me at moments of tne Mich- 
elin man; uttering the word “sea", he 
suggests with a rapid dumb-show the 
act of looking out over one, backstage; 
the word “hfll” has him climbing with 
effortful steps; and with the word 
“mist” a great swirl of acrid smoke, 
Wutherlng Heights- like, envelops him. 
Speaking of the hat, coat, boots and 
stick that accompany all Beckett's 


they hang, the habitual properties of a 
darkened Inner world. In contrast to 
Chaikin's other antics (are we really to 


believe that the Texts for Nothin* 
literal y uttered from a ditch.lajM 
sea, plain and mountain, reacbdZ 
an arduous climb?) this wasstraS 

effective- AH of it. though, **$2 

acknowledgment - utterly misdacri. 
that Beckett s words, at least 3S, 
by the nctor, could not be expeeffi 
hold an audience’s attention for fo 
minutes in relatively comfortable sr 
roundings. 

That this feeling was mmeassw 
was confirmed when, for a few 
moments at the close of the perfat 
ance Chaikin stood absolutely adS ^ 
out of his mouth came the last kt 
terrifying paragraphs of How It ft. 
each short passage delivered rtrifo 
without pause, punctuated only to £ 
intake of breath: two voices - * 
interrogating, anxious, plaintive, It 
other answering, matter-of-fact, » 
different to its interrogator's pt&t- 
relaying each other without a bred, 
both spoken and distinguished cet 
from the other by Chaikin with cm- 
plete assurance and conviction. 


Habilis, erectus, sapiens . . . 


By Redmond O’Hanlon 

The Making of Mankind 
BBC TV 


In his 1859 Bampton Lecture.de- 
= . ■ i ; ' ; livered in the same, year as The 

* ■' ! - Origin of Species was published, 

• . . : " • George Rawflnson proposed, in all 

' . : seriousness, that os Moses* mother 

^ ‘ Jochebed probably met Jacob who 

i • could have known Noah's son Shem 

-vr V*i .• _ , who was possibly acquainted with 

■ '■ • Methuselah who had been for 243 

):*V#v !i ;: " si.-. •’ years a contemporary of Adam, time 

; :• | was a family matter and could be 

i measured in generations. t 

'--}!■% < Richard Leakey, in his triumphantly 

' , ■ successful seven-part documentary 

i V - ' • ‘ correlating recent research into the 

,:r( L . »,’C. ’ ■ 1 . «. origin of manjs at pains to make the 

{ r, : ’?.•[ r -..v " ; ‘ ‘ ' ' ' same; point, Tlje generations in ques- 
v ’J : ; ' iV'/ *•' 1 . tion havje certainly grown a little more 

N*i Vi C • i - numerous, but equally certainly the 

; U-i V ■ •’ • foot-prints left across some damp vol- 

• ' • " - cable ash close to Olduvai Gorge in 
; i'.i :ii?y Tanzania three and three-quarter mil- 

lion years ago [were made by membenl 
v- '. ;; pf the fam(Iy..yViid the lucent vaitatlng 

■' I ’ v. ;• r : extension, pi. oux' knowledge of. opr 
. anccstryinto the previously dark night 
3 si £g'f -■ft I •< ofevolutiortarytimohas itself freed our 

s ..smIi!.- '-.' iffl ''iJ •' more immediate; forebears for . our 

, retrospective-. bestowal . of humanity 
. upon them: Neanderthal teases to be 
tne shambling brutish giant of popular 
' ' nightmare and - becomes, instead* 
: senkilive and inteUigcnt Man whQ 
. i - * buried his deqd.cqmpaniojMinwtfi&pis 
." of- flower's. •. * ; ’■ ''.1 • ' v ; ' v r ‘ 


i'l' i'' ■' 

• > . 
• • •* 

j -V '• ; 


here to consider what bearing the 
permanent existence of such a solid 
layer of savagery beneaththe surface 
of society, and unaffected by the 
superficial changes of religion and 
culture, has upon the future of 
humanity. The dispassionate observ- 
- er, whose studies have led him to 

f iiumb its depths, can hardly regard 
t otherwise than as a standing 
menace to civilization. We seem to 
move on a thin crust which may at 
any moment be rent by the 
subterranean forces slumbering 
below. 

Leakey reverses this nineteenth- 
century view. He goes to the primitive 
hunter-gatherer IKung people (the 
bushmen of the Kalahari) not as to the 
African heart of darkness, but for 
twentibth-century enlightenment and 
reassurance. 1 Far from threatening civi- 
lization, (he “solid layer of savagely" 
may be our only bedrock ofhopd for 
the fulute. The . Rung are a gentle 
people, moving in groups of about 


women' and.' the meat- hunted by the 
men; And, pace Rayrfiond Dart and 
. Robert Andrew, there is no evidence of 
- violence in the fossil redord. Intra- 
specific aggression in man appears to 
bb very recent, arriving only- .with the; 


Perhaps box was the incentive: it incorporating the substance of their 
“Lucy" was receptive all the year kin. 

round and constantly preoccupied at In parenthesis, we are asked to 
base camp with her children, it would consider the origin of speech: Washoe, 
certainly nave helped if her mate could toe actress chimpanzee , goes through 
carry home large quantities of food in her American deaf and dumb language 
his front legs. Whatever the answer, routine, but looks almost as bored with 
genuine scientists delighted with their toe theory of signs as the rest of us. 
own speculations make excellent tele- Rubber casts of the insides of fossil 
vision. skulls prove that we developed Broca’s 

Whilst it is tot possible that Lucy I?? 


ST "c‘ur 

lB ^' ^horeai’og’ flexibility 

SSSBBSiB essAssrsea 

?r„ is well .traced from Homo erectus 

paozee; but wifo the emeraence^f SX')°toS 
Homo erectus there comes ftogether 

with an enlarged hraln'i « oniergence, some 40,000 years ago, of 


thirty individuals from one temporary 
base to andther, peacefully sharing the 
nuts, rbota and bulbs gathered by. 1 the 


with , an enlarged brpln) a sudden Sem nSn ' 

dental nightmare, huge scars In the em man ‘ • 

tooth enamel which, as one scientist The high point pf Leakey’s own 


are hot innately murdered*, not 'bio- 
logically predestined . to destroy. 
qUrselyes; .: 

iSijch. anyway, is Leakey’s overall 1 


. remarked, , utider , the microscope ■ excited interest in his series is evidently 
“looks like a layer ot conctfete that feached , as well It might be , as far from 
someboe's attacked with a sledeeham-. the arid gathering grounds and the hot 
ifter” . An American medical team controversies of man’s very early Afri- 
conductcd a post-mortem on the most | can history as it is possible to go, in the . 
complete Homo erectus skeleton ever cool underground cathedral of prehis- 
found , which was nonetheless plainly tory in the Lascaux cave, where, 14,000 

- diseased. And what seemed to be ' the years . ago,: Ice Age , hunter, gatherers 
problem? Yaws? Syphilis? NO - the left the products, rather than just the 
patient had a condition rare in adults, containers, of their brains. I was 

■ vitamin A' poisoning. She had been fortunate enough- to visit Lascaux be- 

- scooping about in an excessive number f° re it was closed twenty years ago, but 

■ > of Caresses, eating too much raw liver. It was really not posalbfo then to make 

-Leakey followed suit, .dr, . at -lpast'.' heVI out all the details of; these astonishing 


IIUJ, jo a UYtJdU 

thesis j but the maid strength of Iju film 
citron icle of our prehistory lies’ in lhe 
great paa?s .of new Information he is 
able- to, present. Beginning settpuaty 


; '.brutal characteristida Fteud -gathered 
.' up ib ridstakem LamaTckian fashion, 
.(^mprre^etL- i^id b^ueathed to any-. 


stampeding, swimming, [umbfoigmr 
from the homed sorcerer figure nor 
the entrance to the Car recesses of it 
cave. 

From the domestication oft he hoot 
in the Ice Age to the doniesticatlooof 
wild grasses drea 8000BC easl of the 
Mediterranean, Leakey comes lotbt 
creation of the City, which he 
The nomadic woman cannot hares 
second baby until her first can walkt 
good distance; in the settled aft » 
such constraints exist. The centrals 
agricultural state needs tenitoty.uto 
needs society which needs hierarch) 
which, sooner or later, needs. aw* 
agriculture which,. Leakey 
must needs mean war, whose enecw 
prosecution is a very recently acqiuwo 
cultural characteristic; and whore >eany 
monuments, before he launched 
Sunday school exhortation, 
showed us with the help 
breathtaking camera work icrtW •» 
ruins left by the ancient commurirttj* 
Peru - sculpted columns of 
of neatly bifurcated wanton; n ^ 000 ' 
Iiths of stone eyeballs. \ ' - - ] 

Whilst not quite as , well witiMj. 
the minor classic of the gedrp* . ^ 
frey Bibby's The TqtJtnWR" 
Spade tl957), 
book which accompanies 
these magnificent 
Making of Mankind ^PP. ^ 


i' j ui (*■ b-m T-yra m i i 


# *^**»^W| vuiuig luv 1I1UU1I 1BVT uwji <. a* nw ivusy uyv vwdwvhi iuvii 

: TLeakey folloWed suit, .dr. at least, he VI out all the derails pf these astonishing 
: attempted to fip through tqe tough sun works of .art; In ,,the ;riumlnous : ana 
of a -wildebeest and then solved his :- , murky Interior. 1 After two years of 
problem with ;the help of a^ chip of negotiation, the television lights and. 
stone.' ingenious camera, Ipnsqs now make 

: . The AustolDpithedne. died out; 
but Honio crtctiu, well-fed tdventot of ° son ’ bors=! 0nb ' al0 S s - dharglng, 

db«; ,2S MS? #«SS »lS? V e ~ ' ? 

African fnjlts, soft leaves, shoots; 1 oeneration hc Coufo have reached, ' ■ ' • - AlltllOri 


\ i ' Lubboclf wrote in The. <?r tefo of Civil 
i Ration antf the P/iinUivc Cohdutpfi of 
■ Man: Mentaiwid Soddl. Condition 'of 
Savages (I870), , ' t n knowledge of <ttbd-i 
: iefh isavagoa aiid jhfeir.modfes of. life 
1 ' .erippl&Us; ntoreacciii^foly to picture; 
■ ; r " arid i'htQre viy Wly j to concave, the 
> maphers arid cdstoras; of pUr. ancestors 

ItaiAivn* 'ilMVl'aUfal tUA 


hilf.tO' foqrfeet 



‘i'.A'Frazer- sunimoriUp hi;thd :-l90poihtic 

a^i.'SVpfcohte of Ui 


. ... . - vUrope iq five thousand yean With no , J • — ~ -- — : — - t ! 

WptoS . individual feeing he had move() too far ■ .-' - v . •- * I- ' 

rh . Uii i. jU ' tTQm home. HeTihd certainly reached iReflders are invited to Identify the 

a jmtilfon yeats, ago ^ojirces of the three quotations which 
trten,quickens with ,)]he. description of-: whefo, iir IS^. hebecame knoWh as. follow and to send* us the gtisWers so 

S" 8 '!;! Pikini Man frbmh'S neWlydiscdvored' toanhCyreachthisoffii^notJafor than 
!K vrthiWns ifi the Ghqukoutieti CAve'. ► ^day.,;ji|ily r .i7 ^ /A' pri^}bf:£lfiJs 

and(f l '?ri ef ®M .for tbfc, first correct - set of; 

, ^ — ...elife ;! f^^ersitoibappefted dr failfo^tbat 

JJgr : af’tto Imariqatlqn. ,;AH toei I^J?*W'i^8riy;qoeiiBct47r^ ' 

Wl*. ■ Jound ]n the Chou koutien cavi have anj’-i" jhspjredguc^wpr^ ; Wil 
C0 ^ MW 

/and toifliisfratc the reyefonf H 
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Charles LyelT’s remarks 

ITnXMdgS 

the question of the Ant^paty ... • 
-Human Race. . .’V 1 ; ; 

Author , 

Competition No S7 \ *. ' ‘ i 

■ 1 Anlmulavagulab’andula ^ 

Is It . true , toqt- 
;■ Must you slngfo tho ^ 

An umbilical Obofo 
Like all 'othqr 

2 Un ■; 

EburpriSre.au miUeo,d4*^r- ; .: - 

: Repet'alt fi; ■ '- i ■ 

dp* mots mples i et dowa ^p_y 
VSciotillez. tpntille^. 


'Vr M i* 

splutfon,; 

" ‘ibcr'of 

L-V) 
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Japanese 5oSl l ^mj!^ l S&i l « and"?]!}! O’Casey and Shakespeare Company. Sir Harold's 

Architects SSMSS the Old Vic SSL'S. !?*«£. 08 non ' 

cj r - I was disappointed, if not this brutal, stupid condemnation was c . . . RONALD AYLING. 

entirely surprised, by J. M. Richards’s that in their firm conviction about the r J' T '~ Department of English, The Uni- 

comment that Japanese architects were essential autonomy of art, its irreduci- r of Alberta, Edmonton, 

over-represented In Macmillan’s Con- bility to any set ot “extrinsic" factors, slr0n 8 impression that Lilian Baylis Canada. 

b ** 1 r a . ,. c.l C!«l.a«kr... n ..j ..i * . * mav have unvuiH v nntifinnlpH thn 


O’Casey and 
the Old Vic 

Sir, - A story that Sean O'Casey 


M„«oim Architects (May 21). Ethno- Eichenbaum and other formalists were the 

cenlrism is endemic in the West, not "atheists" at all, but, like Eliot P re . se pt demise of [he Old Ivic TTiealre 
nmtectiPR itself as best It might from himself, “true believers’’. 5? 11 ls related by Harold Hobson in 


nrotectiog itself as best it might trom 

Z rality Of tho East labaTUng the It would be highly illutoioaUng to c!o^ "& 'SS' t'ells" uf ttol Sir - - > a 15 ™* 11 

product of its thought as alien, in- learn in detail about Eliot’s "confiaen- Dame Lilian > Rearms that O’Casev read proofs of my revi 

SrinWe. beyond tRe pale: “exotic" rial” reasons for rejecting Eichen- had "beSl nvited to live f teleS SchmiS-Kfinsemniler’s C 

is the most It is allowed to be. baum, and also if there were any other talk on the need for a National Theatre Sptischen LederschnUteinbt 

*Lf22L ?S CtS bCtWeen the ^ ^ ormal - in England (presumably sometime^ ?; Your readers will no d 


It would be 


Commentary (May 15). In Rose and 


Bindings 


contribute some essays on three or four isms 
Japanese architects, I discovered that 
they were planning to have a paltry D( 


they were mukusb » «vsa pmry Department of Slavic Laogn 
(and sinister) foirteen Japanese repre- ^ {jnivereity of Texas at J 
sentatives in a book of 600! After some Austin. Texas 78712. 
negotiations, the likes of Yoshinobu 

Awihara. Minoru Takeyama and ‘Potraat 

Kirolo Yokoyama were grudemgly IVCll Cttl 

admitted into the Japanese pantheon, p„ nm 
hut the celilne was still artificially low irOIll V OWCF 


?!5J° TovmTo Tovokazo Wafa- space’ In^r rohimra to rontinue this taine'd to beatify the hame of Bay Us". 
^’JrTnchP’ KiSiKawS controversy . But I would like to make Af°foingtort,e dramatist this refusal 
nibe, Shozo Uchi. Kjyostii JUwuaki. th f 0 ii 0SV f nc 00 ! nts led to the BBC cancelling the brood- 

Mivmni Miyawake, Kazunan Saka- 10110 mg poima. whether nr nnt ihn i ilinn tun* «veral ha 


Sir. - 1 was abroad and unable to 
read proofs of my review of Dr 
Schmidt-KilnsemOiler’s Corpus der 
gotischen Lederschnitteinbdnde (June 

— lu,,,,ni - in England (presumably some time in Yo “ r readers will no doubt them- 

ns ‘ the late 1930s). tried to pressure him se, . ves h ® ve corrected the minor mis- 

F. W. GALAN. into saying that her theatre was in fact P" nts J 1 * 1 unfortunately appeared 

Department of Slavic Languages, the English National Theatre. O’Casey Lr 1 f^ndebiirg for Brandenburg , 
le University of Texas at Austin, refused^ believing that a National Be[jm theol. at. fol. 309 for lat. fol. 
astin, Texas 78712. Theatre to be worthy of the name ^ but they may have been puzzled 

should encompass a for wider vision “! e omisslon .°^ bnes in the 
‘Retreat than that of Dame Lilian and her fourth paragraph. The sentences 

IVeU CUl fellow-workers at what Hobson calls *W d . h J ? VC run ’ S i ho ? rs 

from Power 5 “toe old, beloved building in the a , tt , nbuled Sreups of bindings in Au- 

irum rower Waterloo Road” but what O’Casey f. ,nan monastic libraries to putative 

Sir, -I am reluctant to ask for further 


Tlie man of meek demeanour 
intimated that truly it would seem 
from the facts as if starvation had 
been forced upon the culprits in 
question - as if, in their wretched 
manner, they had made their weak 
protests against it - as if they would 
nave taken the liberty of staving it off 
if they could - as if they would rather 
not nave been starved upon the 
whole, if perfectly agreeable to all 
parties. 

Also, 1 seem to remember about 
thirty years ago some people in Oxford 
taking a Podsnap view of the victims of 
Staliivs secret police. 

A. O. J. COCKSHUT. 
Hertford College, Oxford OX1 
3BW. 

James Bond 

Sir, - Philip Larkin is not quite 
correct when he says (“The Batman 
from Blades”, June 5) that John Gard- 


following points. 

mmohfld to be politely ignored; large I am glad to see that K. M. Wilson responsible for tills, iiis testimonTdo^ . MT! , nMV lir , aef 

influential offices, too, had to be admits that there are differences of suggest that the founder of the Old Vic ANTHONY HOBSl 

similarly consigned to the historical view between NLcqlson and Crowe f oreS aw that its artistic usefulness The Glebe House, Whitsbury, 
«ute bln - Takenaka Konmten, Nik- (Letters, June 12); though he falls to would most probably be severely dam- ingbridge, Hampshire, 
ken Sekkei, Kajima, et al. mention that when Nicolson originally agec j jf not entirely destroyed were a 

J. M. Richards argues that US and talked about negotiations with Russia n P val like the National Theatre to be DnriBnnnnonr 

British architects predominate since the objects he had in mind were quite founded. Of course, as we can now see X OQSlloppCr j* 


talned to beatifv the name o( Bavlis" bur 8‘ flnd ‘ !h e Kremsmflnster travell- ner’s Licence Renewed is only the 
A (xo rdi n aTothe dlamShst rtiisSai *ng artist*. Dr Schmidt-Kflnsemtlller second “pseudo-Bond” novel, fn.hc- 
Icd to the BBC canceHinir the brood considers both groups tobe the work of Iween Markham/Amis and Gardner at 

responsible for this, his testimony does antiionv imnenw a ”“ 7,16 Spy 

«„ooaci ,h«( »Ka fminHpr nil ANTHONY HOBSON , who Loved Me. 


the book Is aimed at English readers, different to those of Crowe. with hindsight, this eventuality need c . ... ~ _ , 

But isn’t that exactly the reason why Crowe never admitted for one mo- not have come to pass had not the issue . ” 1J J n ' s r ® vievv 0 ‘. Jot111 ,S;? rey 5 

Japan and other “marginal" countries - miStoat^ BriUinhad not^ r vere been further complicated by the found- H 

Tffiand, Indonesia, Philippines - ffi' ™ the Neutral ZoSe. difthe ing of the Royal Shakespeare Theatre ^ 

ibould have been given a fairer prop- contrary, on account of Russia’s In- as a permanent reperto^ company in 1118 

oitlonal representation? What fringement of her obligations under the London as well as Stratford. turning manyre . 

Bkhards is wanting is a volume totally 1907 Convention, both in her own and l was at once reminded of the 

reflective of the Western idea-world, a the Neutral Zone, he made out a strong O'Casey’s story also suggests that eleventh chapter of Our Mutual 
volume he can turn to in moments of case for such a claim (cf Minutes during Dame Lilian was far less personally Friend, "Podsnappery", A man of 
doubt and flnd flattering self-images the first half of 1914: January 21. disinterested in her own creation and in meek demeanour mentions that some 
drawn up according to Vitruvian prop* February 26. March 11.16.21. May its future than certain later commenta- half-dozen people had lately died in the 


The Glebe House, Whitsbury, Ford- . In c ^ c a ?yone should point out that 
ingbridge, Hampshire. toesc were in fact Fleming's own titles, 

It should perhaps be explained that 

n„j„ both were based on the film scripts, 

rodsnappery which bore little similarity (to put it no 

stronger) to Fleming's original novels, 
Sir, - In his review of John Carey's and could thus be turned into fresh 
book on John Donne (June 12), my narratives, 
friend Christopher Hill writes of the j ACK ADRIAN. 


ortions. But in a world of many 
cultures, many thought-forms, many 
tuflties, no one system should be 
lilowed to prevail. 

CHRIS FAWCETT. ’ 
' Architectural Association School of 
Architecture, 34-36 Bedford Square, 
London WC1B 3ES. 


• , , , comparison of her with the more 

It was only because of the attitude of daringly imaginative and generous 
the Indin Office that we were unable “Master of the Revels", C. B. 
for the moment to Impose political Cochran, who In his view should have 


tors have' made her out to be - and his streets of starvation. 


Sir, - The correspondence between not retreat 
Heibert Read and V. F. Calverton, The Cen 


as a substitute for, but as a prelude to, less sentimental about the Old Vic’s 
our. taking it over eventually - which present situation while remaining 
we did.- His policy was one of advance appreciative of its past achievements 


urnuon M a gubstitute for, but as a prelude to, 

• is... _i». _ our, taking It over eventually- which 

. r ormaiism we did.-His policy was one of advance 

Sir, - The correspondence between not retreat. 

Heibert Read and V. F. Calverton, The Central Asian background had 
printed in your Issue of May 22, Bheds nothing to do with our decision to go to 
a, unexpected sidelight on one of the war iq 1914. 

-"S2 FMfi! ' — M Ufa, » 

WlW. even illoht Slr.Evre Crowe, to, et vetoes 


“I don’t believe it", said Mr 
Podsnap. putting it behind him. 

The meek man was afraid we must 
take it as proved, because there were 
the Inquests and the Registrar’s 
returns. 

“Then it was their own fault", said 


Clematis Cottage, Cradley, Near 
Malvern, Hereford and Worcester 
WR13 5LQ. 

In the TLS of June 12 the title qf the 
book reviewed by D.D.R. Owen was 
incompletely given as A Study of the 
Arthurian Romances. The frill title of 
the book is Chrtricn de Troyes: A Study 
of the Arthurian Romances and the 
author is L.T. Topsfleld not J.T. 
Topsfield as printed. We apologize for 
any inconvenience that may have been 
caused by this mistake. 


that helped lead to the creation of both 
und had the National Theatre and the Royal 


Mr Podsnap. Veneering and other We regret that we failed to identify the 
elders of tribes commended this way ' Lileraiy Editor of the Spectator cor- 
oul of It. At once a short cut and a rectly in last week's list of contribu- 


oul of it. At once a short cut and a 
broad road. 


rectly in last week's list of contribu- 
tors. He is in fact Patrick Mam ham. 


oT«od £ &SS - tit FMly * would Uke to say this My 

P&raM. even slight convergence, \£ {*&? Cr ? wc * l Va S° u ® 

the Anglo-American and Slavic times and hy various people. been 

the inter-war period* 

specific, betwwn the &S 


Among this week’s contributors 


Paul Bailey's most recent novel is Old Paul M. Kennedy’s most recent book Vasko Popa's most recent book of 


Soldiers. 1980. 


MUiS SSSStS h* and OermnnonHil (.tor — — Bactonurd Influx on B M 

foainPrague structuralism) and the no i app^ ei ?»y eithe [ a John Batchelor's The Edwardian ternal Policy , 1865-1980. 1981. 

A«ricanIwS Criticism (including, of Fuswphd or a Russopbobe. Iri Novelists will be published later this 

COWIC. Eliot nnH r he was none of these things; for he had vear - ' 


is The Realities Behind Dli 


fplomacy - poems is The Golden Apple, translated 
British Ex- by toe late Anne Pennington, 1980. 


d wove rge nee , however nroblematic. n0 use ft, ther for pnils or tot pno- 

two mSeSts wL wol ’ biaa". Attempts to label him In this way Ala 
^ vriWanen’s Influential TAeonio/ show a complete misunderatjnding of bo 0 j 
Utemtie (1949) meoryoj ^ ap p r0E ch to fortugn policy, which Uten 

• Armahk th* was based on concepts which were both j^ ac 

larictoeorywas mOTe mQre intellectual and more realistic. 

I> f ]i? rar H t0,d Harold Nicolsoi v ,,are a , s ln £ 

**5^ .^“ were “^ g ; ,SlBYL : E t CROWE.; - 
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By Graham Petrie 

CHRISTOPHER PRIEST: 

The Affirmation 
213pp. Faber. £6.25. 

0 571 11684 1 

On one level, Christopher Priest's new 
novel is a variant of a familiar theme in 
modem fiction: the novelist in the act 
of writing who finds that his novel and 
characters are taking on a life of their 
own and intruding upon bis everyday 
existence. Peter Sinclair, his life failing 
apart around him , attempts to discover 
his own inner reality by means of a 
fictional autobiography in which he 
recreates his life id an alternate world 
with its own geography, customs, and 
scientific advances - the most notable 
of these advances being an operation to 
confer immortality which is performed 
on a strictly limited number of the 
inhabitants chosen by lottery, in the 
world of Jethra, Sinclair has won the 
lottery and undergoes the operation. 

For about half of the book the two 
worlds are kept strictly separate. Chap- 
ters describing Sinclair's decision to 
write the autobiography, his rescue 
from what can be construed as a mental 
breakdown, his reunion with his girl: 
friend Gracia and his attempt to re- 
establish his relationship with her, 
alternate with chapters In which he 
prepares for the operation in the 
b Dream Archipelago of his parallel 
world in the company of the beautiful 
Seri, his imagined recreation of Gra- 
cia. Already, nowever, questions have 
been raised as to how strong Sinclair's 
hold on everyday reality actually is: he 
describes in convincing detail how he 
repaints and redecorates the room in 
which he writes; yet, -to his sister, 
Felicity, he is living In utter squalor and 
he is forced to recognize that: 

- yes, I had not yet actually got 


round to painting it. The boards were 
bare, the plaster was cracked and 
bulging with fungus, and mildew clung 
round the window." Towards the end 
of the book, in a parallel scene, he 
shows Gracia the pages of his auto- 
biography, “the lines of typewritten 
text, the frequent corrections, the 
pencillings ana notes and deletions", 
and she tells him that there is nothing 
there, “it's blank paper!" (But then, as 
Seri informs him ten pages later on. 
Gracia herself is dead: “She committed 
suicide, and you borrowed a house 
from n friend and you went there to 
write everything out of your system.”) 

As it proceeds, the book steadily 
accumulates a pattern of mutually 
incompatible realities of this kind, 
reducing (though never entirely dis- 
carding) the possibility that we are 
simply being given an account of a 
breakdown ana a character unable to 
distinguish between fantasy and real- 
ity. We are too closely involved with 
Sinclair's shifting realities to be able to 
discard one of them as “false” and, in 
fact, the world of Jethra and Seri takes 
on a much stronger imaginative truth 
than the drabness and Weakness of 
London. In his alternate world Sinclair 
has also written a fictional autobiog- 
raphy, in which he lives in an imagined 
city called “London", and Priest keeps 
ns a subliminal possibility throughout 
the idea that it is our world that is the 
imagined one and the Dream 
Archipelago which is the reality. When 
Sinclair is asked to provide an account 
of his life that will help him to 
re-establish his identity after the im- 
mortality operation (which destroys his 
memory) he produces the fictional 
autobiography instead, to the be- 
wilderment of Seri: “Where is Man- 
chester, Sheffield, Piraeus? . . . Why 
was Kennedy assassinated? . . . What 
happened at Watergate7" 

Potential interpretations multiply in 
tantalizing fashion as Sinclair's two 


realities begin to interpenetrate. He 
begins to see and talk to Seri in a 
London setting, sometimes believing 
that he is still in her world, sometimes 
knowing that she has entered his, and 
sometimes with one world superim- 
posed upon the other and co-existing 
with it. At the end, Seri is with him in 
London, begging him to abandon his 
vain search for the “unreal" Gracia and 
to return with her to the islands where 
he will live for ever. He cannot make 
up his mind which reality to choose and 
the final words of the novel turn in 
upon themselves like a Moebius strip, 
sending us back to a point near the 
beginning and forcing us to question all 
our assumptions about the time 
scheme of the novel and to ask just how 
much of it - on any level - could 
possibly have happened in the way that 
Sinclair has described it. 

“I had imagined myself into exist- 
ence", Sinclair tells us near the begin- 
ning, “I became what I wrote.” Later 
he repeats this: "I was defined by my 
work." One of the distinctions of this 
rich and provocative novel is that it 
presents us, in a perfectly lucid and 
credible manner, with this possibility. 
It need not be the only interpretation, 
however: one can agree with Sinclair's 
sister, or the waiter who finds him 
talking to himself io a London cafe (in 
“reality", of course, he is speaking to 
Seri in the Dream Archipelago), or 
with Gracia (if she exists) that he is 
crazy; or one can see the book as the 
account of a man who is given, or gives 
himself, a chance to relive and change 
his life and simply recreates the fail- 
ures, inadequacies and disasters of his 
old one. Before the story begins he has 
already driven Gracia to attempted 
suicide through his treatment of her; 
later the process inexorably repeats 
itself, thdfigh Gracia's unusual name 
(much more appropriate for an inhabi- 
tant of Jethra) sends further specul- 
ations unreeling. 


Learning to dance 


By John Mole 

IAIN CRICHTON SMITH! 
Mutdo and other stories 
141pp. Gollancz. £4.95. ; 
0 575 02983 8 , ; : 


lain ;Gricjitdn Smjth'is.a fascinating 
; store-teller. Many of his settings are 
’ familiar 'enough rr homes, gardens* a 1 
2 ' fairground; a castle open to the public^ 
'■ '. but at the centrb ihei'e id always some 

? . oddity which won't; lie'ddwri. The 
• ; ' eponymous Murdo, . an- engagingly 

anarchic joker, who has left his job as a 


anarchic joker who has left his job as a 
clerk in' order to write and to become a 
, ' fulltime “drunkard of ' the universe'' 
while his. parortts-in -law . worry abou t • 
whefi he intends going ; back to the 
office,, is merely iqe , most bizarre !of . 
Crjch (on Sfriith r s sympathetic, baffled ■ 
squafei pegs: who, canqot ■ fit .ipto the 
dark;: round ' hole ' 6f ; their circum- 
stances, lb the midst 6f dafly •rdutihri . 


ences of fantasy and precise observ- 
ation into shapely, haunting tales. It's ‘ 
au imagination in which the dovetailing 
of the real and .the surreal succeeds in 
defining areas of personal crisis froth 
the outside and the inside: what seems- 
profoundly Odd - is experienced as en- 
tirely convincing. And If there's some- 
times an air of eccentricity about this ; 
method, it's an artfijl. and luminous 
eccentricity reminiscent of T.F.Poyvys, ‘ 
■whose Mr Crunch jq evidently a fore.- ' 
bear of Murdo:. ,i. .. >■ • 

He would then see a group of 
people standing beside a house -that 

■ had fallen to the ground. ■ . 

' One of the women would say, f ‘MV 
mother and fath'er'are in there dead. 

■ And what I want to know hi, : what is 
the^goveniihent. going to do about. 

■ “J am from 1 the government ; my: ■ 
self,”'Murdo wouldsay. “And here 
, rir.e two hundred pounds for you" 1 ; ' 
There:, is al^^ bf cqui^eji, more than a 
touch of the Joyce 1 brigade herb as well, 
his most outrageously tannic, Grich- 


By Alan Bold 


ERIC LINKLATER: 

Laxdale Hall 

301pp. MacDonald. £6.95. 

0 904265 44 7 

In the dedication to the first volume of 
his The Four Winds of Love Compton 
Mackenzie addressed Eric Linklatcr in 
these slightly patronizing terms: “I 
have chosen a junior contemporary for 
whose existing work I have a secure 
admiration and in whose future work I 
have an equally secure confidence.” 
When these words were written, in 
1936, Unklater's reputation was built 
on White-Maa's Saga (1929), Poet's 
Pub (1929), Juan in America (1931), 
The Men of Ness (1932), Magnus 
Merriman (1934) and Ripeness Is All 
(1935). In other words his best work 
was already behind him: he had written 
a picaresque classic and a series of 
immensely entertaining novels show- 
ing much gqod humour, a great deal of 
ingenuity, and an admirable gift of 
observation. After the Second World 
War, during which he was partly 
responsible for the defence of his 
adopted Orkney, Linklater published 
nothing to equal Juan In America but 
instead varied themes be was already 
familiar with. Of his later work the 
most successful are Private Angelo 
(1946), Laxdale Hall (1951), Position 


traint, has been achieved within the 
frame of day-to-day living: a dance to 
the musio of time which transcends the 
fairground music. For Helen, in “The’ 
Visit”, bored speechless by the carping 
chatter of her husband, his brother and 
her sisferrin-Iaw, the dance of her 
liberation Is' a beautiful but whimsical 
gesture. She hides with her nephew 
arid niece in a 'field of daffodils (her 
private “Daffodil Land”) and watches 
the adults from the enchanted distance 
of het regression: 

.' Boo* she shouted at- them, boo, 
boo, boo. And the daffodils pale and 
tall, were about her. She was the 
: queen arid they were .the black 
square; people coming fi-pm their 
; eternal conferences trying to keep 
. the world going till she was , old 
i enough to be rich and without care. 

-. L 1 thcvdldme’smoBl spectacular and 
exotic story, “The. Missionary”-, the; 
cunplngly 'named Reverend Blaqk 
passes through an, extraordinary dark 
night :of the spul in Africa. involving 
lpst,. terror .and complicity -in murder 


at Noon (1958) and The Merry Muse 
(1959). 

Laxdale Hall opens in the manner of 
one of Compton Mackenzie's Ben 
Nevis novels. A crisis in a largely 
depopulated Highland parish brings 
together natives, incomers and outsid- 
ers. Each character in the book 
embodies a Jonsonian humour: Gener- 
al Matheson stands for military hon- 
our, his daughter Catriona for High- 
land pride, socialist millionaire Sam 
Pettigrew for bureaucratic idiocy, vil- 
lage shopkeeper Nicholas McLeod for 
adventure, and so on. Laxdale itself is a 
village with little to recommend it but 
natural beauty and Laxdale Hall stands 
out in this landscape like an alien 
presence: “Laxdale Hall was -a hand- 
some building of classical design that 


still after a hundred and fifty v« 
looked out of place against itZft 

support so large and 

ment. Like Olaf Swanson, the iJ 
token nove . st, Unklater's \Jjgt 
good form is lavished on evem» M * 
His exposition is not only dmSba 
methodical as he patiently sets mS 
rural scene then threatens its 
with three well-defined disturb^ 
first, the coming of a parfiamtean 
delegation led by the officious iW 
rew, profit-motivated prophet ^ 
Socialism Plus"; second, the offense 
Invasion of the parish by a gau of 
Glaswegian poachers who hare the 
General's gamekeeper in their sente 
third the production, by Catrioaa,if 
the Bacchae of Euripides, i tin 
demonstrating that "you cant iaort 
nature without nature having its it 
venge". 

As rehearsals of the play progrni 
under the attentive direction of ind- 
ent Greek scholar Mr Crantil, die 
classical tragedy repeats itself & 
parochial farce. In the Euriddean pfrj 
King Pentheus offends tne.Thtbu 
women by h» killjoy policies and pip 
the price; in little Laxdale, Pettier* 
provokes the wrath of the Highlni 
women by his indifference to the 
Scottish Sabbath. When he goes (or i 
swim the women pursue him and nkti 
terrible revenge. 

Laxdale Hall is Linklater a bit brie* 
his best. The characters are toodoseu , 
caricature for comfort: the local mas- 
ter, for example, is provided nid i 
two-handed sword to underliae te 
Knoxian identity. In some ways 'il s 
an identikit novel with recoaaaKe; 
features borrowed from Barrie (theme, 
of local colour and eccentric eta*, 
ters), Buchan (the various chias) 
Neil Gunn (the broken comnmnilytti. 
the love of fishing) and - above bD’-; 
Mackenzie (the penchant for feroa 
set-pieces). Nevertheless itos 
some new edition of Laxade M 
deserves to bring Linklater a pet 
audience. 


Staying cool 


By Carol Rumens 

LISA ALTHERi " • "" ■ 

Original Sins • ' 

592pp. The Women's Press. £6.95. 

0 -7043 2839 9 . ■ , , ■ 

Lisa Altber's magJiqm-sizdd new hovel 
had a documentary flavour; at times It 
reads ' like a sensitive, scrupulously 
well-balanced, social history of Amer- 
ica' frdm the 1950s to the 1970s. The 
reader is haunted by the thought that 
the central characters* with the excep- 
tion, periiabs. ofthe 
idufdistic Emil’ 


from the Garden of Hdey).* 15 ^ ; 
comes politically sharpened and nw» 
i.. < .ill l .bl. Uilnn n <4f>nOD0M : 


in ner trencmem ui “~ Ri n 
invites comparison with J pwbw* 
win ; she cannot match his 

rhetoric, but nevertheless haMo| 

racial issue, both of blai a™ 
and North nnd South, with 
imendable tact and honesty. 1 . ,^ 

’ Alther's disengagement 

of the reasons why the 5?S3 
quite "catch fire" but ithasth^J 
keeping clear of easy m\\i PPJ • 
gently mocking. those ^ oS *Ljv.s 
Alther is aricool towaraJpef^_ 
to' r hef rednecks. WKffl 
fellow 


■r» . 1 1 — 

wtfrffeliM-E 


cheerleader, talws u ( 

carving and heads 0 . 

... Ph,' '.L l.tn.Tr. 


carving ano 
to turn’ Trash iDto TreaSure 


srsOtera,' riienris 


uchchahce^ab^r 




r rJ. - '.L 
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Thomas Carlyle’s historical philosophy 


Thomas Carlyle was much more than a 
historian. He was man of letters, 
moralist, political preacher, prophet, 
'nre turning to history, he wished to 
x>et, began a novel and tried to 
.^'philosophy. Three times, before 
k was forty, ne applied for professori- 
al chairs: in aesthetics, moral philoso- 
phy, astronomy; but never in history. 
In the end, nowever. it was as a 
historian that he made his name. His 
three most substantial works - The 
french Revolution (1837), The Letters 
vd Speeches of Oliver Cromwell 
(1845), and The Life of Frederick the 
Greet (1858-65)- were historical. For it 
•as history, he came to believe, which 
was the necessary demonstration of all 
the other arts and sciences. “The only 

K try", he once wrote, “is history. ‘ 
present, he declared, is but a thin 
Film between the past and the future. 
History is philosophy in action, the 
theatre of politics and morality, the 
explanation of the world. 

It was through his historical philoso- 
phy too that he exercised so great an 
influence in his time, -challenging all 
the reigning orthodoxies. No one 
could ignore it. Some of the most 
original minds of the time were carried 
my by it. Marx and Engels - up to a 
point - endorsed it. Other historians 


Macaulay and in the same year as 
Carlyle. 

Ranke and Macaulay were able men 
from educated middle-class homes. 
They drew, each in his own country, on 
a newly established intellectual tradi- 
tion: Ranke on the philosophy of 
Herder and Goethe, Macaulay on that 
of the Edinburgh Review. Carlyle was 
quite different. He was a man ofgenius 
brought up in Scotland, indeed, but far 
from the fashionable ideas of “enlight- 
ened" Edinburgh. His home was in 
rural Dumfriesshire; his peasant 
parents were pious members of the 
strictest of Calvinist sects; and his 
earliest ideas were deeply rooted not in 
the rich alluvial soil of the Scottish 
Enlightenment but in the barren intel- 
lectual rock upon which that soil had 
been recently and perhaps superficially 
spread: in itie irreducible Cameraman 
fanaticism of the seventeenth century. 
No breath of eighteenth-century scept- 
icism, no whiff of modem philosophy, 
had penetrated those quiet valleys or 
tarnished their pre-diluvian fund- 
amentalist faith; and It was in that faith 
‘bathe was brought up, by parents who 
wished - it was the common ambition 


By Hugh Trevor-Roper 


of his work forms un epoch in Ihc 
history of one’s mind". 

Certainly Carlyle never forgot Gib- 
bon. He would read his work again, 
right through, at the endofhisown life. 
And certainly his first reading of jt 
formed an epoch in the history of his 
own mmd: though he repudiated it, it is 
the only great work of history of which 
he would ever speak with respect. For 
it was Gibbon who, effectively, liber- 
ated Carlyle as a historian. "Those 
winged sarcasms”, as he would after- 
wards describe them, "so quiet and yet 
so conclusively transpiercing and killing 
dead , shattered the fundamentalist 
mould in which hitherto the history of 
the world had, for him. been so 
comfortably enclosed. Intellectually, 
Carlyle was now set free from his 
ideological prison. And yet the liberat- 
ion was not complete. With his deep 
peasant conservatism and his pro- 
foundly religious spirit, he could not 
accept such liberty. He could not 
accommodate himself cither to n world 
without divine justice or to an inter- 
pretation of history without n divine 
juirposc. The world, as he saw it. 


bounded egotism, which, throughout 
his jife, made him so difficult a com- 
panion. I le was poor, but he hated the 
teaching, which - apart from occasion- 
al hack-writing for Dnvjd Brewster's 
Encyclopaedia - was his only means of 
earning money. His secure ideological 
world had been destroyed, ana he 
could see no alternative system around 
which it could be reconstructed. He 
indulged in orgies of self-pity. Then, in 
1821, he recovered his spirits. Having 
reached the bottom of depression, he 
resolved, by un effort of will, to climb 
up again: out of scepticism nnd per- 
plexity he .would discover n new cer- 
tainty thanks to which, and within 
which, he would feel free. The end of 
life, he decided, was not thought but 
action. Action resolved doubt. Action 
- even violence - provided it was in 
defence of , ’realily h , provided it was 
"sincere”, could hot lie wrong. The 
essential thing was to sec through 
“shnms” to "reality" and then act, 
knowing, as he would put it later, 
that “(ha Eternal Providences do rule, 
imd (he grent soul of the world is. just”. 


purpose- ihe world, as he saw it. This new philosophy was worked out 
needed both: particularly ihc world in the six years which Cnrlyle und his 


ti» J. A. Froude - held the Regius 
Chairs of History In Cambridge and 
Oxford respectively. And its long-term 
effect was even more surprising. Little 
though Carlyle himself could have 
oessed it, he was pointing the way 
Inward to some of tne darkest experi- 
tttes of the twentieth century. 

The orthodoxy which he challenged 
«islhe whole tradition of “philosophic 
batory" as established by Montesquieu 
ud his disciples in tne eighteenth 
cnnuiy. The greatest representatives 
ot that tradition had been, in historical 
writing. Gibbon, rind in political eco- 
wmy, Adam Smith. Thanks to thes6 
men, the motor of history had been 
wed down from heaveri to earth, 
Wffl’the Providence of God to the 
awture of society, and history itself 
ad been changed from a divine drama 


• v * -’’iijkji 





*“*6. By a the .end-; of the eighteenth 
inis tradition, in spite of the 
Wtots of the clergy; was well estab- 
■w. Refined by the Scottish school 
economists, given force by 
Scottish disciples, it 
wpjblahed through the Edinburgh 
"Wwanq wquld soOn be accepted as 
J^orihqdoxy both of the whig 
their utilitarian rivals: the 
of liberal political institu- 
,nd gnomic laissez-faire. 
ihe advance of this philo- 
StfiL 1 ? 1 Ks 6 ^challenged. 

*™%nbe T oFGod did not retire 
Jn thee, ghteenth 
iK' W Wesl?y would chastise 
historian who 



wanted: there is un immense difference 
between the serenity and maturity of 
Goethe’s Ideal and tne explosive philo- 
sophy of Carlyle: and Carlyle's rever- 
ence for Goethe was rather for having 
shown him , in The Sorrows of Werther, 
how to escape from intellectual despair 
than for pointing in a particular direc- 
tion. Goethe, said Carlyle, “had 
travelled the steep rocky path before 
me - the first of tne moderns”. He loo 
had been driven almost to despair by 
“the blind strength of n soul in bond- 
age”. But he had found his way out of 
it and had shown that way to Carlyle 
too: “the sight of such a man was to me 
n Gospel of Gospels, and did literally, I 
believe, save me from destruction 
outward and inward." This was what 
lay behind Carlyle's message in Sartor 
Resartus: “Close thy Byron, open thy 
Goethe”; in other words, bid farewell 
to romantic despair, and begin again 
with an organic philosophy of lire. 

Sartor Resartus expressed Carlyle’s 
philosophy of tlie world: a philosophy 
in which the moral unity, and moral 
purpose, ofthe world, threatened with 
dissolution hy the scepticism and the 
"mechanical’ philosophy of the eight- 
eenth century, was reconstructed on a 
new, non-Christian but still meta- 
physicul base. The work! itself, he 
insisted, was a divine work, a great 
miracle, a living, unitary, harmonious 
system; man was part of the miracle, a 
microcosm of that macrocosm; and the 
history of the world, and of man, was, 
by a necessary consequence, the work- 
ing out of the divine plan. That plan 
was not the Christian model dcducible 
from Ihe Scriptures, but even less was it 
the amoral, Newtonian (or post- 
Newtonlan) model of the eighteenth- 
century deists - “an absentee God 
sitting idle ever since the first sabbath, 
at the outside of his universe, and 
seeing it go". It was a secularized, but 
still moral, version of the Christian. 
Augustinian. Calvinist system. Divine 
justice had created the world, and 


“ Thomas Carlyle Lecturing ", by Daniel Maciise RA, In pen and brown Ink, pari of the exhibition" Kneffer to Epstein “ being 
held at the Covent Garden Gallery, 20 Russell Street. London WC2 until Jidy 3. 


divine justice regulated it - but not 
smoothly. Like the children of Israel in 
the wilderness, men were continually 

KaotclirlSnA r_ 


to Divine Piovi- 


which,' as 'great 
sufprise: ^the Ftench Re- 


r .atleast:knew howto 
?!cTe<^uae The. French . 
$dbnalwhig revoiu- 
ffv^Ckfttjwlay would 
M sqfT ; 
^natedlcAl revolts : 
^nr-djnes: British 

all defeated . 
i^faBtitbtlons hat: 

satisfy 

nAdreredfcit.i. 

This 

[m^pridefdfr 

jpSw; whoi; 
li«rti-befdrb:' 


of Scottish peasant parents - “to see 
him wag bis head in a pulpit”. 

At home in Ecclefechan,- at school in 
Annan, Carlyle's faith remained intact. 
Even at Edinburgh University, he was 
repelled, not seduced, by the fashion- 
able doctrine of the place. It Was not till 


which he saw around him in Edinburgh 
arid in Annandale in 1819. 

For we are now in 1819, in the lean 
years after the. victory over Napolerin. 
the years in which the peasantry and 
artisans of Scotland were near to 



he was twenty-three, teaching in a 
school in Kirkcaldy, that he began to 
doubt. His doubts were not about the 
metaphysical world; he would always 
be a metaphysician. Nor were they 







tination and electlqri: in that he would 
continue explicitly to profess his belief. 
They were about the historical tmth of 
the Biblical revelation and the historic 
a) function of the Church. They were 
inspired, above all', by the discovery of ■ 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Ro- : 
man Empires v : '„, • . j 

■At 'K&kcrildy, Cariyle r^ad , the 
whole of Gibbon straight thropgh - 
twelve volumes in twelve days - with a 1 
kind of horror-struck' fascination Which • " 
finds expression In, wildly inconsistent ; 
judgriiepts. Soibofimes :he expresses 
hatred . arid disgust: hatred: alike of 
Oibbrin’s styjte, . mattery philqsophy.: , 
But Oq other occasions he would 
express his '•‘high esteem , fof -this. \ 
•most sironz-minded of, historians'*. 
'‘Gibbon'!, he wrote, "is: a ^ri whom';- 
bnq^jieVer. forgets iiriJeS? oneself ■. 
deserving to be fot^otten; theipfinisql > 


Suppression of 'the Radical War" at 
Bonnymuuv the Scottish Peterlao. To 
Carlyle, .who genuinely sympathized 
with the poori arid, who had a 


seemed that revolution was in ngm. 
that the French Revolution bad not 
been destroyed with Napoleon; that its 
■ roots were still living and would sprout 
anew; and that these roots Would never 
.be destroyed, by mere, political treat-, 
ment. For he did not ’share the view, so - 
complacently expressed by. both whigs 
.and radicals, that society could. be 
inoculated against revolution by pbli- 
tidal liberalism or democratic jnstlLu^, 
"(ions. Oo the sdritfiiry.ilts disease j he 
thought, Would only, be aggravated by 
"thedlsmal science,, pf 'political eco- 


: thought, Would only.be aggravated by 
"the dismal science,, qr "political eco- 
nomy”, with Its doctrine or laissez-faire 
and Devll-rake-the-hindmost, ..whicii 
>was the ultimate achie^emerifraf 'the 
complacent Scottish EnUgbtenraent. . 

: From 181^, when he read Gibbon at 
Kirkcaldy, imtll 1821, Carlylejivedlna 
.state" Of H^eb'.ddspairi exaggerated by ; 
the chrdiric cdnsnpatlon , . and trta_un- 


recently married wife spent in her 
inherited farm of Cralgenputtock in 
Dumfriesshire. It was finally published 
as Sartor Resartus, an extraordinary 
work whose personal names, irrelevant 
digressions and metaphors sufficiently 
indicate the menial and physical con- 
. stipailon behind it. Its picture of thie 
world was described Til linages of 
ingestiori; digestion, fermentation, 
obstruction, explosion, durig. But to- 
Carlyle this wrirk -thri only original 
work that he would evef write - was ' 
ter 

.... lllllMimqilWII <Ui .TTI,|, 

had been waiting fOr lTWO yaars. a 
metaphysical system^ ^to replace what ho 
would afterwards call “the rotting. 
carcase of ChristianityV . He was the 
first man since Christ to Tee through 
the' outwafd vesture tb the heart, the: 
reality, pf thft world. This reality was 
set! out. In Sartor Resartus, 'by hh. . 
imaginary alter ega, the German pr6- 
fcisorTeufelsdrOckn, “Devil's Dung". 1 
This was the popular.Germsn namelor' J 
the laxative drug nra/oeffda; and in- : 
deed Carlyle described the book itself (' 
as a purge to produce “new secretions" - 1 
. frpfa “tp* pudding stomach of Eng-. - 

' Cdrlyje believed that his philosophy . 

: had 'been '.inspired by .the German ' 
writers ^hom he was then studying,' ; 
aridi: In particular, by! Qpetlie'. ; Rut h 
.Cririylej rook frt>m Goethe drily; jyhathe 


backsliding- worshipping idols, Ural is 
“shnms", ^quackeries”, (he conven- 
tions of the past wbich had grown into 
fetishes - arid needed periodic correc- 
tion. So, when the accumulated and 
petrified “shams'' had become an in- 
tolerable affront to divine justice, great ' 
and terrible conflagrations would 
break out, an apocalyptic GOuendSm- 
merung , in which they would all be 
violently consumed, and on the tabula 
. rasa thus created, a new order, corres- 

S Hiding with "reality”, could be built. 

tie of the advantages of this cosmic 
theory, to Carlyle, was that if solved 
the . great, problem of his age: the 
French Revolution. As he would after- . 
wards put it, "truly, without Ihe French 
Revolution, one would not know What 
to make of an age like this at all". 

Closely related to Carlyle’s data- - 
s trophic theory ofhistory was the thedry 
of the “great mad", the “hero”. “For 
Greht Men'-, he wrote in Sartor Resar- 
H * 5 >. Ifave eVor had the warmest ' 
predilection - Great Men fere the 
inspired (speaking and acting) Tqxts of , 
that divine Book of Revelations y L by 
some- married HlrtOty:"- ' And !' the 
greatest of grent men- were those .who ; - 
orchestrated the grand, drama : of de- ’ 

struefion arid regeneration. Such men, 

“heroic God-inspired : men”, . “dad- 


their own olaim ^ ana 
them - naturpliy by thpt instinct for 
‘(ifcrri worship” which wris Immiinenf in 
nwn - Wris Indeed qne of the “organic 
.fllumeilts’! which ensured {hat the new 
^f u ”reaUty'\ was borri.- Iike a 
phoeqik, out of thci’hbJocausk of 


phoeqik, out of the ’ hbJocausl of 

^shamsVv^, v ,: .’ •;-]* . - f ' 1 j 1 " 

Ip this FSrjtatpuChal vleW i>f history, 
there, was no room for any edrieider- 
atlph bt:friyUiing' so tbmnfonplace as 
huiniui histifutions. In 'all hfs writings, 
Ca flylo- s ho Wedt he area test cant 
fpr'imti(utij>hs/Theae/he malntaihed;- 
were! .tprirely.V'bieSrfthical!' doVjres; 


were mrirely. y'itiethaoical^ devices'; 
But the tnptor^of histoty, Jht irtslsted. 
wp not : M inethanlcal!* but .“dynamic^ 
ql . The grfirilnejss pf nations lay riot Id 
external, secondary l forces, . “chpeka 
and balances of , pfofit. arid but In 
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‘the inward primary powers of man”. 


Take, for example, the Crusades. The 
Crusades had teen deplored by the 
Enlightenment as a movement of luna- 
tic fanaticism and imperialist aggres- 
sion; but Girlyle thought differently. 
To him they were a great and noble 
expression of the human spirit. And 
how were they set in motion7 Not by 
committees, or subscription dinners, 
or political compromise: “only the 
passionate voice of one man, the rapt 
soul looking througb the eyes of one 
man; nnd rugged steel-clad Europe 
trembled beneath his words and fol- 
lowed where'er he listed." Similarly, in 
modem times, the French Revolution 
was “a dynamic not a mechanic force. 


So, in The French Revolution, began experience. Whether it explains the cy. All these voices were impatiently not “through the medimT^ 
in 1834 and completed in 1837. he set Revolution, or any historical problem, shouted down by Carlyle. Religion? sophic History" butinits™ ^ 
out to place that revolution in its true, is of course quite another matter. To a Coleridge, with his “spectral Pusey- with the eye of sympatheti 1 T™** 


out to place that revolution in its true, is of course quite another matter. To a 
metaphysical context: to show that it historian, reading it today, it must 
was not (as the English whigs argued) seem an inspired historical retrogres- 
the consequence or political errors in sion, a denial of all the progress made 
the past, nor (as Ranke would sup- in historiography since the Renaiss- 


«.un.nu 8 s, wiiii ins apcuirtu rusey- wun me eye Ot SVmiwthpilc j ^ 
isms” and “vain phantasmal moon- tion. Then we shall find hilSfr 
shine”, was at best “a mass of the Ages not gothic barbarism 6 J™* 
richest spices putrefied into a dung- organic society and see - a 

hill". Newmnn had the mind of a the Norman conauemr* „r nP* 




safety-valve in the perfect mechanism History of the Reformation m Scotland ape. Whiggism? Macaulay was “a 
of world-history, but the delicious - a work which, incidentally, Cnrlyle sophistical ambitious young man of 
sanguinary reasserrion of divine jus- would puff, thirty years later, as “a talent... irremediably commonplace”, 
tice. Moreover that justice was not glorious old book” worthy to be read Radicalism? John Mill, once a friend, 
merely eschatological. It was social, by every student at Edinburgh Uni- would soon be discarded as “essentially 
Almost alone of contemporary British versity- if not to the Books of Samuel, made of sawdust”, “a silly logic- 
historians of the Revolution -the high Kings and Chronicles.Or. if we prefer, chopping engine, a thing of media- 
tory Croker is the other exception - we may describe it, with J. A. Froude, nized iron". To Carlyle, all these 
Carlyle saw that the Revolution had a as “an Aeschylean drama, composed remedies were futile because they were 
social dimension. Divine justice was of facts literally true, in which the “mechanical”, external to man. What 
directed against an indolent epicurean Furies are seen once more walking on was needed was a “dynamical” re- 
fclite who, by exploiting tne unre- this prosaic earth and shaking their medy, a change in the outlook of men, 
warded labour of a starving peasantry, serpent hair”. a new generation of men inspired by a 


- a work which, incidentally, Cnrlyle sophistical ambitious young man of as such”. For the past 
would puff, thirty years later, as “a talent ... irremediably commonplace", sarily worse than thfe - 


! 


It was a struggle, though a blind and at 
last an insane one, tor the infinite 
divine nature of right, of freedom , of 
country”. All this was written before 
1834, when Carlyle and his wife left the 
solitude of Craigenputtock for a new 
life in the literary world of London. 

Thus before he had written any work 
of history, Carlyle had acquired a 
distinctive historical philosophy, nnd 


jiui na vulturous irrational iv£T. E 
“a but as "true royal souls, crownrifi. t 
of as such”. For the nasi eZXS I 


'er that justice was not glorious old book” worthy to be read Radicalism? John Mill, once a friend, because it lacked political fb 
itological. It was social, by every student at Edinburgh Uni- would soon be discarded as “essentially democracy, or newspapers 
; of contemporary British versity -if not to the Books of Samuel, made of sawdust", “a silly logic- ments, or "spectral Puseyisi 
the Revolution -the high Kings and Chronicles. Or. if we prefer, chopping engine, a thing of mecha- eased Methodist introspect 
is the other exception - we may describe it, with J. A. Froude, nized iron". To Carlyle, all these was not different from the i 
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that philosophy, though reached by a 
different route, resembled that of his 
German contemporaries. Like them, 
he rejected the idea of progress and the 
whole philosophy of the Enlighten- 
ment. Like them he recognized the 
autonomy of the past. Like them, he 
saw the universe as a great orgnnism 
with an inner unity and vitality, suf- 
fused with divine power. Like them, he 
believed in Weltgeschichte, “world his- 
tory ", as the working out of a “World 
Plan". Like them or some of them, he 
believed that this plan required the 
emergence, from time to time, of 
“great men" to ensure its execution. In 
most of these respects he resembled his 
exact contemporary Ranke. But if 
there were resemblances, there were 
also differences. To Ranke, the Prus- 
sian conservative, world-history was an 
orderly, self-regulating process which 
the historian could serenely “contem- 
plate", even qdmire. To Carlyle, the 
Scottish radical, it was an uneven 
process, in which long periods of dull, 

- torpid ingestion were periodically cor- 
rected by glorious explosive evacua- 
1 lions. Perhaps the difference can b.e 
• 1 traced to the different religious tradi- 
tions in which the two men had been 
steeped when young. Ranke had been 
brought up as a Lutheran,. the descend- 
ant of a long line of Lutheran parsons, 
obediently consecrating the powers 
that be. Carlyle had been brought up as 
a Calvinist, the descendant, of those 
irreducible Cameronian fanatics who 
had defied every established power 
and resolutely maintained that every- 
one except, themselves eternally 
damned. 

: This difference of philosophy, the 
difference between ' an . almost 
. sycophantic Lutheranism and' a fiery, 
radical, mesSteajc covenanting, Cfll Vinw 


directed against an indolent epicurean Furies are seen once more walking on 
fclite who, by exploiting tne unre- this prosaic earth and shaking their 
warded labour of a starving peasantry, serpent hair”. 

^StuSUr teraf In the years after the publication of 

•■SSiSSr" ™ IE ? T,ie Frencfl Revolution Carlyle ex - 
prime mover in the Revolution, he ninitpri his uinvu He nnureri nut 

n o he re^r?men of ^ntrilo ’ artlcles books and 8 flve popular 
a l?h de K S jJll °’ lectures , in all of which he used the past 
t0 shed 8 new and disturbin 8 light on 
rural miofeise , but hunger and the present. It was these works, above 
nakedness and mghtmare oppression all p w hich gave him his great influ- 

ence; and Stbough their force may 
ir h now h* spent, we must surely respect 

°rRtions ^ 'of^h^Naltonal 

J. h ■ s P ired thcm WflS the restoration, in a 


tair”. a new generation of men inspired by a but by seeing it in its own cootenv 

years after the publication of new prophet, ready to be led by a new es.eigentlicff gewesen". 

Revolulioti Carlyle ex- To demonstrate this, ‘ind frcufc 

us success. He poured out wouia oe one ana tne same man. Past, m a circuitous way, lllnsuateli 
ind books and gave popular Whence was such dynamism to Present and the Future* 1 , CarMeio* 
inallofwhichheusedthepast spring? Not from the suffering poor up the recently published tnsdkri 
i new and disturbing light on themselves. As a good Calvinist, Car- Latin chronicle ' of Jocelyn tf 


eased Methodist introspection 5 
was not different from the phiw 
of the Germans: of Herder J3 
Ranke .who saw every age as jZJ 
ate to God and sought to utrienwi 
not by comparing it with the mi 
but by seeing It mils own conteu* 
es_ eigentlich gewesen". 

To demonstrate this, -'ind freak 
Past, in a circuitous way, illnsiiatek 
Present and the Future* 1 , Cartyle U 


lyle despised the unregenerate popul- Brakelond, and used It to portnyfc 
ace, and the idea - that cant of life of a tweLfth-centurenwnaifeflfr 
Enlightenment - of the rights and munity which had fallen into ins* 
natural goodness of man. “All demo- ency and decay, but which, thmoditc 


replace them by a new "reality". How 
that reality could be restored, whether 
it had in fact been restored, Carlyle did 
not say. His theme was the Revolution: 
it ends with the “whiff of grapeshot” 
which cleared the way to the personal 
dictatorships of Napoleon, 

Theoretically, Napoleon should be 
the hero of The French Revolution. In 
fact he is not. In fact, there is no hero in 
the book. Mirabcau dies, Danton is 


threatened with social dissolution - in 
the decade of Newman's apostasy and 
the Chartist revolt - of belief in human 
free will. Carlyle had himself known 
that doubt and that fear, and now he 
not only proclaimed his triumph over it 
but called in the past to give depth and 
weight to his message. In his biography 
of Carlyle, Froude has vividly de- 


natural goodness of man. “All demo- ency and decay, but which, thnn$h 
cracy", ne told Mill in 1840, was “a energy and practical leadership a(a 
mere transitory preparation” for a new strong new abbot, recovered its fa. 
aristocracy. For essentially he believed tion in a real, cohesive, resMBslfc, 
in an aristocracy; but it must be an though medieval, society. ADWtSia- 
effective aristocracy, rulingand lead- son was the hero of the.chrootcle l ii 
ing the people, a Calvinist Elect. Such also of Carlyle’s Past ana Pnm. He 
an aristocracy had once been in Eng- pulled his demoralized conmwiriti 
land. Looking back into English his- together, restored its finauces, dues 
tory, he admired the ruthless feudator- away the “harpy Insatiable hotxfaed 


an aristocracy had once been in Eng- pulled his demoralized coanmiib 
land. Looking back into English his- together, restored its finances, dun 
tory, he admired the ruthless feudator- away the “harpy Insatiable honefaed 
ies of the Norman kings - that “martial Jews” on whom it had become deni 
aristocracy” whose ^gothic edifice” ent, and reconstituted it as a my 
had seemed so horrible to the phiio- social organism. Out of Ihb *n 
sophers of the eighteenth century. But comes a picture of the past whktum 
what hope was there of the modern superior, within its own contest, totk 


the book. Mirabcau dies, Danton is present generation”, he wrote; pwhich 
guillotined. Napoleon only appears in -h® 5 grown J|p tn an open spiritual 
the wings: he never assumes the heroic ocean, which has got used to it and 
stature which Carlyle's theory seems to learned to swim for itself, will never 

: a . r- . .lit. >_ i J. I Irnnui n'hot it man tn Find tha linKte nil 


scribed Carlyle's significance to him- aristocracy? The Scottish aristocracy 
self • and his contemporaries. “The had always been irredeemably bad: “ a 

mAfiinl Aanoffitirtfi't ka Uii-aIa ■ ■ _ _■ t r 


divided and tortured present. (X 
course, Carlyle allowed, (he Matte 


selfish famishing unprincipled set of Ages were not to be revived iu.Ac 
hyenas, though toothless now, still - nineteenth century. The utbohcnfe 
mischievous and greedy beyond ion, monastidsm, feudal mriitutwi 
limits”. The irresponsible French were now dead, and any nwi* 


require. At first sight this is odd; but 
perhaps there is an explanation. We 
5 fraU return to seek it shortly. Mean- 
while it is enough to say that Carlyle's 
immediate concern was with the col- 
lapse of an old order, not the creation 
ot a new: a collapse which.he expected 
to see any moment now in England - 
“now”, he wrote in 1839, the year after 
publication, “is our French Revolu- 
tion” - and the hero, in such revolu- 
tions, did not appear at the beginning: 
hd needed time to emerge. 

The publication of The French Re- 
volution made Carlyle famous. Its 
vivid, metaphorical style, its rapid 
narrative, its power id re-create 
events, as if one were In the midst of 
.them, carried ewa^ its earliest readers. 


greedy 

ionsible 


know what it was to find the lights alt aristocracy of the Anclen Regime had 
drifting, and compasses all awry, and been the cause of all the trouble. The 
nothing left to steer by but the stars,” English aristocracy was better, and 
In these circumstances the doctrine of indeed, as time passed, and he was 
the hero who prevailed over doubt, cultivated by it, Carlyle developed a 


them - neo : aothic arehitectm, 
Anglo-Catholic "ritualism, etc -mi 
mere sham. But in their own cooW 
these institutions had been “it*r uA 
therefore better than the modem & 


u ■ r vunivai vu uy It, vku iyiw ucvciuulu a " 7 ■ n J 

and acted in the serene conviction that snobbish respect for it. Unfortunately tem of shameless matenawm >■ 
his sincerity guaranteed the support of English aristocrats spent too much of pitiless Jalsser-fairei as CWyfc ipj 
Providence, could give a new meaning their time preserving, shooting and reverting front the pa$t to, the pres™, 
to life; and it was a comfort to discover consuming partridges, or in patroniz- proceeded to show, to some in*. 

that hislnrv enrinrsp.rl. nr cnnlrl ho Inn 


io Hie, ana 11 was a comiort to discover consuming partridges, or in patroniz- 
that history endorsed, or could be Ing the opera and °‘what they call art, 

made lo endorse, that view. - poetry • r£d the like” and '“wasting Meanwnne HwmFn 

The burden of all Carlyle’s writings 5he^ were no\ h aUoffefher 8 lmt*‘ thev fSch>?ha8 moved^o the 
of the 18401 was the same. Politically SSL thll Revolution. Not, of course, to 

they, were concerned with “the condi- they • Glorious Revolution' of’ 1688; to 

tipn of England": All around him, at wou,d | earn from hi ? tor y.‘ with S «>ld Dutch herd and h 


volution made Carlyle famous. Its tipn of England": All around him, at wou,a learn rrom nisiory. wit } 1 Jts ^ Dutch herd and « 

vivid, metaphoncal style, its rapid that time, Carlyle could hear serious . ■ So ( in his writings of these years, institutional acWeveqients.htwua* - 
narrative, its power to re-create men offering their remedies for that, Carlyle, like Macaulay, invoked his- tent to leave to the whiM, 
events, as If one were In the midst of dangerous condition. Conservatives tory to reinforce a political philosophy, Macaulav, who was already Wwj? 
.them, earned way its earliest readers. urge.d a retyr'n to tradition, a revival of But whereas Macaulay, an heir or the on it Carlyle’s English revowtiM J* 
This wusj a new. kind of history, living Christlaiiity; whies pressed timely poll- Enlightenment; saw history ns pro- Hie Puritan Revolutipn W to 1WJ 
history, in fa new, living language. To ticol reform; radtcais looked beyond gross,. Carlyle rejected that whole con-- w hj c h produced no lifslftutlpns aj* 
read it, evert today. Is a great literary reform to a perfect system of democra- cept. We must see the past, he insisted, but did produce a hero: Oliver 


pr; 
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punctilious, Prussian rupetionfary. Carr 
: ' tyle's style -his 1 ‘piebald, entangled, 
.hyper-metaphoricm. style of. writing" 
as ne deacriped.it —was yiry different. 
His friend John Sterling once protested 
. against that extraordinary style, “as' 
araazlng as if the Pythia on her tripod 
had struck pb. a '^rinkihg sortg; or. 
Thersiles had caught .the prophetic 
'' • sfrajn ^ of'/.Cassanpra.’' - But Carlyle 
••• - would accept rtq dismplihp. That: style 
- was tg.tuni.themetesfaaty, form forjiis 
involution Bty ; ntessafle:Y'”The Whale 
.. ... structure of our Johnsonian English", 


The Witch who Loves Us 

"Their prnyora cniutlcd tiic schools, 

Thy burning witch lighted tip (fid whole wood. 

They let the cliUriteri cbiigiinic ' 1 . .. ■ 


* '• ! , . The entire cottage of gingerbread. ' i 

. : v : ; ' V . ' 'They wnntcdilgnnsh'cil down to the foifiidnUoiis. 

>. v : • • . The collage ilrhwcri (vew: full ofWoncl^rful food. ; 
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. .7! ' •••’ ’,v- [ The IMlIegirlahhd hqyi ■ r'M V-V r-:' . • • •••' . • 

: V • .... •; v Groped their Way w inc feast hy vriich-Ught, ' r 
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And swore they h fail iieen helped (o uuire 


history 

nf human ^unor'' ^rts^ompled onTbv' li 1 hersli ? m - . free ^ or stone. But in the end it w», 

K obscene Soppings of an extensive bursts of nppFause and continuo S re^mnni’in^L ‘m ri 61 } ru ral society, done. Ironically, the statue was set up 
^^nulation" - that is, previous revoltine svcoohancv Here too of J n P 0 . 161 J 0 ™*- lts J^PPy outside the Houses of Parliament, 

W iiSientators - or "trampled down for course ^arlvle^was motivated bv'cur n h sula,l0n and pat narchal rule. He was which Cromwell, over a period of ten 
by mere bison and reS the enemy of novelty. "The world gets years, had repeatedly coereed, intimid- 

ESJ at te" - that is. previous archKp Laud - “Ild sSrecS madtler wuh its choppings and ated, purged and expelled; and it was 
Sore But even more repellent, to a Laud" - had indeed sought t“redress f&Snr n th« , mnova ' sel a P ^ 8 mos, uncromwellian slates- 
reader is the incessant rheme the grievances of the ooor but hk Jro” a ' H ® f / ortbebe ! ter , Carlyle wrote mn n fora most uncarlylean purpose: 

S*SSffi?S 

personal power. 


lie con- - which produced no WlJgJ/sI - 1 
isisted, but did produce a hero; OlWfv™] I 
— well. 

r=Umn,»drHma:Jtoty™^ 

to him, something of a dr^jWJ 

.. Aeschylean ? r ^e«y* ' 

qonipiiation .. had beg ^ ^ 

imrtiediateiy after the 
Tlte French Revdium- 
■ • ! j $5 as the. letters , 

• Oilver Croinwell. " L L - k 
• : : Carlyle^ 

!• . ary work. Formally, It 

: history but a collechw 0) | 

- ; held , loosely. tQgq th^ ^ ^^ • | 

■■■:• by.:(h» rarirdng..cpmmoj||W eV j^: ; 
. HI,* narrative ItSS .4 




:C cop vhtCed. 
v-V.'ffetlared oonfl 


IdVfprestal 


Itiam^Wjjve 
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clearly, of Coleridge and Southey. The 


Ii is sometimes said that Carlyle’s Parliament men who sought to control Francial" His lyrical 6 essay ? on Dr With Iiis commentary on Cromwell, 
iophy changed between his earl- first Charles I, then Cromwell, by Francia was published in i 84?; then he JjJ? ? r K Ca?Me oueSlv 

Edhis later work: that the former means of laws and institutions, were returned to Cromwell: Cromwell. Sriid hk mrh.i 'hkfoncBl 

-L Mrlicular, The French Revolution JNd up to contempt as petty legalistic who, as he wrote, explicitly comparing Sv^hk Sit 

-Kcd tolerance and understanding P®f. anfe ” the modem whms who him with Francia. “now first begins to HSLShiSSSJ™ rfthe efoh?eenth 
-iiip kier he “went mad" and sue- believed in the efficacy of parliament- speak". philosophic history of the eignteentn 

2JS the uncritical cult of the a «T suffrages and Reform Bills. The a . . . , e century, his atavistic return to the 

f^No date is given for this change Levellers, with their abstract new mod- wa f beginning to speak, of pnmilivc Calvinism of John Knox, 

^'ln N Heeditwffi be difficult*?!) els of government - “their Agreement course, througfi _tas prophet Carlyle, dramedof its theology but still held in 
8 t for wherever it is of the People - their Benlham-Sieyfc And what were he quahtics that were its metaphysical framework. Like lus 

ft ^Shroioloav defeats it No constitutions: annual parliaments" etc shared bv Carlyle s Cromwell and Covenanting forbears, Carlyle pre- 
ptato*' chronoi iogy aereais it. no _ course are the meeureors of Carlyles Francia? They were, above senled history as a theatre of divine 

^ut hk ohiiosophy did not modern Radicals. Only Cromwell him- a, y sincerity^ “verngy”, “reality" - judgments periodically executed by 

with time. But ms pniiosopny ora not eaui valent in modern and effective power. These were he d great men. Prophets of God, whose 

n.». ^-"tlal elements are no . equivalent in . moaern even their most questionable heroic character justified whatever 


(tangs: all its essential elements are 

[tare from the beginning. fiad as' vet Produced ' '^at* ' fea^r* i n ac ^- ^ most questionable acts of they might do. The scenes in this drama 
il« theory of history.the contempt for Eur0De y no P man of "sincerity" who Cromwell were in Ireland. These, were not continuous: for the dramatist 

institutions, the uncntiral worsbp of ^ through and cast awav the Carlyle admitted, had been the object had no interest in the unheroic, uncx- 

tbehero who is guided by hte instinct SeenLide of "much loud criticism and sibylline plosive intervals. As he would put it 

gjone, being |n touch with the eternal p a _,. „ nla j Constitution and ex ® c ration”. But was he not, even later, "World History, enger to be at 

IS in Ws l w^ri n^a^Cr^ cenpu^t- nil® by personal, Sarismatic, tinflin- [hen . “sincere"? Did he not fairly warn the general Funernl-Pile and ultimate 

by him in lus writings ai traigenput .. j h . the Insh garrison at Drogheda that, if buniing-up of shams in this poor 

lock, before he came to London and J c „ his terms were refused, he could not worlds cannot stay for lesser events, 

tapn The French Revolunon. If there At least in Europe .... But leave a man of them alive? And if World History cannot slay, 

■ _ Lalmaan Thfl nmmah mmnl nnf nna ha f/vinri miieirla Kurnna . .. M ■' . . . * 


politics; for the contemporary world 10 ) u 
had as yet produced - at least in 


, veracity", “reality" - 
power. These were field 


ii a difference between The French might not one be found outside Europe 
Ktvoiution and Cromwell , it is simply - in a remote land which, like Crom- 
tktihefomer did not provide Carlyle well’s England, had recently been 
villi a ready-made hero, while the delivered from a corrupt monarchy and 


delivered from a corrupt monarchy and 
biter did. ~ “the enormous bat-wings of the clergy"? 

his ^-eU^’fearr^t^^od^ 
fiSTU guez Francia, the "perpetual dictator" 
jL ffShESi he defined of land-locked Paraguay, had died. Dr 
Francia -.he was a civilian, a doctor of 


tit ideal of the hero and, incidentally, 
itawed why Cromwell did, and Napo- 
Icoo did not, fulfil that role. The hero, 
Ciriyie there Insisted, is not merely a 
on) of action: heroism is indivisible, 
and the true hero “is a hero at all 


law - had begun his career as secretary 
to the republican junta or directorate 
of his newly independent country; but 
in 1814, like Cromwell or Napoleon, he 
had dispensed with his colleagues and 
had set up a personal dictatorship 
which had tasted until his death twenty- 
six years later. In those years he had 
built up the machinery or repression, 


They rejected his summons and neither can Carlyle. He too is hurrying 
terms; he stormed the plucc and, from, funeral pile to funeral pile, to 
according to his promise, put every Identify himself with his incendiary 
man of the garrison to death .... heroes. So, in England, he leaps from 
To Wexfortf garrison the like terms the revolutionary 1640s to the revalu- 
es at Drogheda and. foiling them, tl °nary 1840s. After Cromwell, the 
the like storm. Here Is a man whose nexl sl0 P 18 Carlyle, 
word represents a thingl Not bluster _ , . 

this, and false jargon scattering Three years later,.in 1848, revolu- 
itself to the winds: what this man tion did break out -not in England but 
speaks out of him comes to pass os a throughout Europe. While it lasted, 
fact; speech with this man is accur- Carlyle kept strangely silent, but once 

_ jl . ■ . . ... .1 .1 _ r J I »fl ■ * .1 !« ..ant- Airaar file UAIM UIUC DITaiil 


ately prophetic of deed. This is the it was over, his voice was heard again, 
first King’s face poor Ireland saw; in his notorious Latter Day Pamphlets 
the first Friend's fface, little as it of 1850 he denounced the “sham- 
recognises him - poor Ireland! kings' who had so lamentably failed to 

Ter . . ■ * ride the revolutionary storm. Howcv- 

If Cromwell was a hero, aprophet of eft one nnc J en i monarchy, he was 

reality .ft followed of course that pleased to note, had wot yielded either 


uvnur or ms epoch - the lightning 
lithout which [be fuel never would 
tort burnt". But afterwards he reveals 
to constructive character. Once' the. 
’toms'’ have gone up in smoke, and 


countty as his patrimonial efatate. Visi- ‘ ,4 . han,s „ 1 i 0 J«? “‘iftw ° the the ccn,re of European stability"; and 

tors from Europe were fascinated and place. So the period from ins to tne - t QWed lhis slabl ^ y . be bcy eV ed» to 
appalled by Francia’s "reign of terror’’, the worlt of one man who had not 

which was made notorious by the usual metaphor, as a long ; per. od lot surfen dered to the fashionable liberal 

i ■ -i ■ r iL. 17 - L ohapp imaahnrt ilnrpliAirpn hi/ flrtV . . # .■ • • .« .... * 


tokunediate ^agencies ‘o/ d^foiction kidnapping of Ae French botanist gross inaestion by any ihe rUM S^fl 

-“all this of liberty and eaualitv dec- AimS Bonpland. Bonpland had be- healthy discharge. The genius of Eng- wefc a brave Erussian”. he wrote to a 
iSSSm SdSendenM^ ^nd^ come iamous 85 ,hc of ,and ! a0 ,on B er an . ea » e l ?* German friend in 1851, “1 believe I 

W-ESSem Sd m ro the fire Alexander von Humboldt in his travels words the sun, now becomes a greedy should forthwith n „ enipt so me piclure 
S«S ^SSmZ throughLatin America, duringthelast ofFriedrich the Great Jbfariwltei 

tonMof ordw*' “his fc^e^to^ake years ofSpanJah power. Afterwards he provender and n whole _sWn, Bn that V e have had in burope - a long 
■haf was dlsordertv 1 chnotir inlo n " ad returned to the continent and had ignoble bird which stands with its head t j rae yjj fl, e next j f ea t - and nothing 

established a tea-farm there. It was, stuck into the readiest bush of old tmt sordid anarchy till the nexT? 
So&Sk »hp S n P ™S?vfi?kh ^yond the frontiers of Paraguay, but Church-tippets king-cloaks and such a brave Prussian, Carlyle took 

S5 not beyond the reach of Dr Francia, "sheltering Fallacies" and “Its other on th f (isk Kimseif, and for fhe next 
and Dr Francia regarded it as a threat extremity sunward , and in that post- thirteen years he would labour on his 


| wi saas-culotiisra", However, when 


established a tea-farm 


■ ita itu h fin ' tj" and Dr f rancia regaroea it as a tnreai cum/ i nr: 

• ^ & I He to bis monopoly. So he resolved to ure awaits the issue which will duly 

•Sh!!?.? ft 8 i*i l suppress it. Suddenly, a troop of corae.^lo a terrible a posteriori man- 

te.Mrtfttent of mrackerv »ffin Invaded the tea-farm, seized nerif not otherwise". So much for the 

Bonpland, and carried him into obli- Glonou* Revolution, wbg ideas, 
vion H in Paraguay. The European Re- eighteenth-century enUghlenment, 
■ prowr, heroic funcUon of brldl- mi .lu e at iHaiV ninRteenth-centurv reform: they are all 


urc uwhjw mo last great historical work, me history 

come, “In a terrible n posteriori man- 0 r ffUsdrich II of Prussia called. 
ner, if not otherwise So much for the faderlck the Ghat. 

Glorious Revolution, whig ideas, 

eighteenth-century enlightenment, j[ was indeed n brave undertaking, 
nineteenth-century reform: they are all Au jt would be bard to find a man less 
a mere intestinal congestion ' slowly Qualified to be a Carlylean hero, a less 


■Mn lliti ' Ii,y ~ ~,e oublic or Letters, tiumooiai ai llieir iunwecuui-i.«i«u T • loniwouiuucuaiuiu uuu n 

s ? lf " head protested and implored; but ini a mere intestinal congestion slowly quab'fied to be a Carlylean hero, a less 
iwtflhS5;3« eV,OUt i°P d ta r n l vain '"Sonpland simpIvT disappeared building up towards the inevitable and •faod-intoxicated man”, than theun- 

S'wS nSver heard of aga« the now. in* ifa. immirteat explosion. scmpulous founder of Prussian Real- 
lifetime of the dictator. Francia’s death Whatever the critics, might say of oolltlk, the friend and admirer of 
^ !° : i^ eHcited obitUBry conderana- .Carlyle's Cromwell , its immediate ypltalre, the xyniwl writer of the 


Sh 'Kncfa saw cleS lio * s ^ Euro P®» ^ they in tilm efiect was enormous. Allhough schol- : Letters on Religion. Bui faith can move 
» inspired Carlyle to' turn aside from a r« had been quietly revifflQg the mountains and Cariylehad thonews- 

Cromwell ana offer fan obituary tnbiito traditional "whtf’pprtrait ofCrqm- saryfaithHegroancd loudlvdunag 
to^riv?e P tav . to a and modem hero. ' well, it was Carlyle's noisv revision those thirteen yean .as belaboured 

nftor wbicheffeotiveW transformed it forthe with pick and shovel and carried 


IW MUM MIV. liWIAriT 

ed loudly during 
.as he laboured 


::J: ; v» ' ■; Ofrer. |ngaiiap(lraRtinTaifalnBnndglowlngiiicat <: ; ■■■■■ \ -.'v j.^v - imso' . -.all tne: : fatitoA: ^*£*1 . 

•' >’ . ■ -.T'f" J v- - V v-' ' r v ' •. ■' L* • v ■ .! ! dram^izqtfo^. fca# 

■ v: . And reached deeper fotphofc bfaneB : • ‘ WF--.* ■ . t* ; >r . • • v. 1 judgments, wSSi* : \ 


T„C 9 ;,v,a F^wa S a r gfter 

!Wphqna. . r its “Phoenti-dflflrti. his own heart. Had _ he. not peen wucpuu«w,»«i wu . wWb «o rh-i»d tn 


{te ' “Phoen{x-d 9 ath- 



' thfaix : trust jift itdjR. dtepwprgtid 
, 'if Idris. But‘C 
' Nor Indeed 


that reason alone, Carlyle’s disciple work: it was part of tne process, oo, w 
.Ffoude could .describe fiis Cmpi.vwn as the end, the crowned PniKian cynic 
“the /host important cdnt^bution ‘ to appeared as 

English history which has been made fit the otherwise "pul rid dghteeritb pen-. 
1 the present centuty ■ , . the recovery 6f tery > ? ?° b }f 
•a true human figiire of immense historr . frornjhe head of God Almighty .to bo 

■ l(ff«inwqmnc« : from Wlow.two.celit- « JSS7 1 S iSjTJSSISS 
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prosper.” After that, there could be no 
argument. 

“AH history", Carlyle wrote, “is an 
imprisoned epic, nay an imprisoned 

E salm and prophecy/ 1 If the epic 
roke from its prison in The French 
Revolution, the psalm and prophecy 
broke out in Frederick the Great. It was 
a psalm of praise: praise of Frederick, 
of the Hohenzollern dynasty, of Prus- 
sia, of Prussian domination in Ger- 
many; and it was a prophecy of a new 
German Empire in Europe, a “solid 
German” empire to rise on the ruins of 
“unsolid revolutionary” France and 
materialist, mechanical England: an 
empire to be created by Frederick's 
methods, by great battles striking “like 
a huge war-gong, with long resonance, 
through the general ear", and herald- 
ing “a universal European war”, and “a 
new epoch" to come. Thanks to 
Frederick's Prussia, the heroic Nordic 
Germans, “Hyperborean Spartans", 
“grim ana hirsute” men “in dim uncert- 
ain garniture, of which the buff belts 
and 'steel are alone conspicuous", 
boisterous and beer-drinking, would 
trample down the fashionable follies of 
“emancipation, political rose-writer, 
and friendship to humanity, as we now 
call it", and if they could get through 
the "various chitd-<lisenses’ T of growing 
nations, their unavoidable but tem- 
porary “measles and Mumps’\ and 
particularly “one of the most danger- 
ous diseases of national adolescence, 
extremely prevalent over the world at 
this time 1 ', “the parliamentary eloqu- 
ence or ballot-box influenza", who can 
tell what they may not do for world 
history? A few years later, when 
Bismarck’s lightning wars were 
crowned by the founding of the Ger- 
man Empire, Carlyle was jubilant. He 
looked forward, he wrote , to a Germa n 
domination of Europe for "another 
five centuries or so.’ r 

Carlyle's Frederick the Great was not 
well received by English historians. 
Macaulay, who lived to read only the 
first volume, noted in his journal that 
he had never seen a worse book - “the 
philosophy nonsense and the style 
Acton described it as “a 
story made up of eccentricities”, 
comparable only with the Pickwick 
’ Papers, But In Germany; nfltiiftilJy 
enough, it found admirers. Bismarck 
wrote personally to Carlyle on his 
eightieth birthday, praising his great 
work; the Kaiser conferred on him the 
Prussian Order, Pour le MMie\ and 
seventy yeara later, when; the. last 
ail-Gernttm Reich was foundering in . 
total defeat, the sarife book gave 
comfort to its lepdeis as they awaued 
the end in their underground bunkers 
In Berlin. Joseph Goebbels ■ read it 
regularly, and periodically he dropped 
Into Hitler’s adjoining bunker to cheer 1 
him with choice: excerpts. “The 
Filhrer,", he recorded in hiS diary,’ 
"knows fne book very well himself. I 
repepfed certain passages of it to.-him, 
dnd.tljey affected him very deeply." 


great conflagration in which these 
ideas too, having served their turn, 
were happily incinerated. Hating 
reason, he hated rational discussion, 
the “eternal babblement" of parlia- 
ments and assemblies. In 1834, on his 
arrival in London, he watched the 
burning of the Houses of Parliament 
with something of the satisfaction with 
which a German Nazi might have 


watched the burning, a century later, 
of the Reichstag. To solve the prob- 
lems of society ne looked not to the 


Carlyle’s rredehek were served up to. 
Hitler and wert acknowledged by him 
to be "extraordinarily; instructive fad 
. uplifting”. The climax would dome 


: wneh . GpebbeU read to Hitler how 
- .Frederick, beSet oil ' all ?ides ; &nd ; in 


of Russia, “Why .ttqitf d ;wd not hope 
for i similar; ^ndCTfel'ferrt.Of :For- 
, .fade?? asked Gpflbb^ls.l'Why abt-fa- 
jdeedl A little Igter, life sudden death 
\df Kooteevelt Burned; Briefly ifa fee fab- 
, falfadbldUK'ddiveiy add ’fotiyle'.-froqi 
^ His ftfavei to itfeve stayed off the, fall of 
■ihe^hirdR^ch,.;: by- 

i • . ' ■ ; .- Vj.'..;*: • r . ' • .. ; .f : ! 

Id the' mteUecfuai .pedigree, of-ftaz-*. 


Itofa-Cariyl© c'apnotbe re 
Reacting .against; lheti«i.unai-eigri(- 
eedfe: edatwry 1 ) vto/belleved-fa ,.the: 
lri8ufflciervcy: 2< pf.human"re . and 
e*to%d the dlrifetinfeUive knowledge, 
of the vldbriaiy nfeh,.TKroughofi^ his 
lifer, i, blSjnpia Whs ddmjifefaq ; byrthe’ 

xi- '-Uli J. l. ..iU. 


arguments of rational men, but to the 
dynamic, charismatic powers of "the 
leader - the true Leader”, the Fflhrer. 
Such a leader drew no authority from 
the existing laws; those were the 
"shams” which It was his function to 
destroy. The only visible tests of this 
power are sincerity and success. Crom- 
well was sincere, a man of his word: he 
did what he said that he would do to the 
Irish, as Hitler to the Jews, and he 
succeeded. Success justified ail his 
methods, as it justified, in Frederick 
the Great, aggression, fraud, breach of 
faith. The end justifies the means. 
Might is right. 

Might and right ... the phrase runs 
like a refrain through Carlyle's works. 
Might and right, “these two”, we read 
already In The French Revolution, "are 
they not one and the same7”. “Might 
ana right do differ frightfully from hour 
to hour", he wrote ui Chartism, “but 
give them centuries to try it, ana they 
are found to be identical." "Mights ... 
do in the long run, and for ever will, in 
this just universe .' . . mean Rights." 
The power of the Hero is automatically 
just, even if It be used for conquest; the 
conquered, by definition, deserve to be 
conquered, and so they too have only 
the right to obey; which is for their 
good. The strong man Is, by defini- 
tion, the just man. The Norman kings, 
being conquerors, were just and wise. 
The- Irish should have recognized 
Cromwell as their hero-king. The 
Partition of Poland was “Heaven’s 
justice”, a salutary extinction of An- 
archy not “worth dwelling on in His- 
tory . And since the weak are a 
legitimate prey, the strong may solve 
their own problems at their expense. 
For the answer to the facial problems' 
of- the master-race Is not Malthusian 
restraint or “Benthamee formul&s, 
barren as the East wind" but heroic 
leadership and conquest of Lebens- 
raum : the leadership of “Attlla and bis 
Huns" against "foul old Rome”; of 
Hengist and AiarJc conquering and • 
enslaving Inferior peonies. For slavery 
too Is a right, just like, mastery: the’. 
Nigger has^the right ... td be corfipel- . 
led to Work" , and talk of his emancipa- 
tion' Is- "rose-pink cant” tbssed up by ; 
“the. deep /froth-occans ' of • benevo-. 

> fence"; ."Fraternity", ^Exeter ;pfaU\ 
philanthropy": what Hitler Would ca|U 
Huniatiitfitsdusejel. . - !. .. . v 

When Hitler write, in ’1924, that ' 
once in many centuries the political ' 
philosopher and the statesman might 
converge in oiie map, who Would; then 
be able to endan old age of history and 
begin a ‘ndw, he whs not- inspired by 
.Carlyle: be Was Inspired .by a purely 
Gentian school of : thinkers of which 
Carlyle Was,; as it were. ' a foreign: 

; corresponding member; but' he was 
uttering the puns, doctrine of Carlyle. 
And when Hitler Jiimself,. In that; role, 
undertook to, solve the problectts of bis 
country byteliffanating an; ineffectual 
parliamentary, democrat^. . destroying- 
..obsolete injfarotipjiis; Vlnd i creptlhg a ■ 
new; charts rptofe- leadership winch: 
Would unite; all classes fa the rta^lza- : 
' tlohi: tinder .‘.the.; guidance, of Rroyi- 
: dbmSe, : of .ancient; > hlther,to;fr datlfated. 
/aimsVhO was acting the iMrfof CorlyIt>l- 
hero;;ne.wa5i intact; a iirilque syrifh-, 
qua of Carlyle’s .Cromwell add. Gar- - 
.Mo’s; Frederic k' the . Great’. like:! the- 
^fornfer, A ttsqrpeir: who deattpyfed/thb : 
•' "shams” of the past ahd created a qfew, 
ideological leadership; like thefatferia ; 
;:cynicar :rc&liaf J qf unbreakable Will' 

. .powerJripdllilc|;dfiu War-'LikeQ'r 
..i.Iyle, Hitleri believed i 

'ithe (HtihiphoftffeWi . r „_ 

J :inndr ^btfaian- 1 stfarigtotover:" ttfecha 

;tof -.fiy 


they accepted of the message of Car- 

to political philosophy. What of his In tune with the Tudorc 

contribution to the study of bistory? I ^ V/A w 

have said that he put the clock back- — vears had sn for . 

The great achievement of the eight- office nor 

eenth-centuiy historians had been to fly Valerie Pearl Russell's fortunw^S 

WE^TJflraS i g i maticallyintbe^®^ 

contemporaries, including Marx, with DIANE WILLEN: By 1526 he had made a proGlaia» 

whom he has much in common, put il John Russell, First Earl of Bedford marriage and had been apixfatSu 
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years had so far produced neither* 
office nor much financial iSSt 
Russell s fortunes were to chani* a! 
matically m the next 

By 1526 he had made a pmfaN. 
marnage and had been apfflS 

pnvy chamber. B, p , SIS 


dence. This is not incompatible with cop 
technical advance. Ranke’s smug con- n onincn xn i 
cept of Weltgeschichte animated him in u yuiuau 00 1 


introducing new techniques of “7 

documentary study; the Hegelians There was more to John Russell, first 
gave a great impulse to intellectual, the Earl of Bedford, than the textbook 
Marxists to economic and social bis- image of the Tudor “new man". More 
tory. But Carlyle’s revolt against the too than the ennobled Vicar of Bray, or 
eighteenth century was accompanied the Fabian-Hke general, which scat- 
by no technical advance as a historian, tered references in the history books 
Technically, as intellectually, it is a suggest. To have served and survived 
regression; which is no doubt why, as a at the courts of four Tudor monacchs 


historian, he left so few disciples. 

Of the two Regius Profess 
whom I mentioned at the beginnini 
this essay, Kingsley was a ustor 


demanded a keen nose able to scent, or 


novelist, not a Wstorian, and Fronde's log ever higher up the greasy pole when 
undoubted virtues as a historian - his 5 5!^ l L3f 


and religion ahout to shake the«* 
try .Russell was appointed one of fc 
leaders of the government In aria 
against the northern rebeb of h 
Pilgrimage of Grace, and alMi 
cautious, placatory tartic&temnwk 
displeased Henry be was nowid 
established in his favour. Id lSttfe 
execution of the MarquUof Ezetan 
a charge of treason -left i pm 
vacuum in a vitally strategiepart of At 
country which Russell , with fistoosja 
the region, was well quaKfled toR 
Cromwell set up a Council of Uh Wen 
and Henry himself appointed Risl 
as its President in 1539, having ihu 
him a barony, made him a Kni^Kd 
the Garter and put him in chant oi 
important offices In the West Cowtij. 
An impressive gift of lands latilEig 
30,000 acres drawn mainly from At . 
former monastery of Tavistock me 


rinect for oower the hero-worehin of tween Rome and Canterbury when the former monastery of Tavbtock pvt 

rela t i0QS of church and stflte were appropriate standing as 
SstipU of ^Carl^.B^n^spted remodelled again and again spoke of a could take his place as a great W 
by his moral DhllosoDhv his refusal to readiness to ada P l t0 cnanges in reli- aristocrat, magnate and jandbwer.A 
to enerva ted ^ v Srefiechid douh 8 t & on " that special kind of English base in or near London was also i 

eclecticism which grew to favour a necessity for an ambitious poUtktn 

Russell, who had trebled hk ritU, 


conviction that action was the answer 
to such doubt, his belief that the course 


these qualities 


tain and implement that justice when it 

is betrayed by human corruption. Such a ®Ll at 

a moc in .»mif .nnnku demanded even more 


not forward the understanding of his- 
tory. 

However, after all this, one great 
virtue remains. Carlyle's insistence on 


ms lamiiy s tortune ana ending up as a 

gartered earl and a great landowner, won. in times of danger wen u« 
demanded even more exceptional suppression of the Westem Rwif j 
skills . - political shiewdness, hard grants of land jncludhig the WjjJ j 
wdrk, a reputation for integrity and . estate add Covent Garden imden* .j 
industry, tne politician's ability to ward VI ; the perilous tranain«W® 
make friends and influence people Somerset to NortbumtorlBndai«u« : 
from all ranks of society - and a good to Mary, for whom he brought 
deal of luck. England, were safely, even 

accomplished and the nigh, pro 
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In a careful and succinct account 


to the Increasingly impersonal pre- long and versatile career of this loyal 
sentation and interpretation of the servant of the Tudor crown who lor 
Scottish “philosophic historians" after nearly half a century did much to 


Hume; This was what made him an ally, 
of. Mqcaulay, whom he so hated,: in 
cottimori 'aamiration of Scott, whom 


remote the stabllit^of the dynasty. 


lussell, born aroun 


Reflecting his increasing pr««** 
at court, the chapters dealmi wio » 
last sixteen years to his death n ^ 
are especially full} tluee 


common admiration of Scott, whom modest ' mercantile and gentry origins in 
both of them imitated as a writer and Dorset; Nothing is known ofhis educa- 


caitie from part from the chronology df ws Kfc J 
y origins in treat recurring theiqw: frieiidsm|j m 

„ fhiseduca- patronage, his association 
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re-animate dry bones can be as danger^ i 
ous In history asfe politics; lnit how mat 
vye haVo escaped the dangers; we can 
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Farewell to Freud 
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From the very outset, psy- 
rhn&nalv&U was one of those 


subjects capable of arousing fierce 
passions. An early critic wrote dis- 
injsdvely of “the one-sidedness of 
Ihe Freudian school, its sanctifying 
sexual churchj: its infant sexuality, 
its Talmudic-exegetic-theological in- 
terpretations”. Tne Viennese satirist 
ana contemporary of Freud, Karl 
Kraus, contemptuously dubbed 
psychoanalysis “a method for making a 
Uynisn into an 'expert' rather than 
making a sick person well". More 
recently, Sir Peter Medawar has 
observed that psychoanalysis is but an 
end-product like a dinosaur or a Zeppe- 
lin and concluded that "no better 
theory can ever be erected on its 
ruins 4 . 

B. A. Farrell is perfectly aware 
of these criticisms and the short- 
comings and deficiencies in 
psychoanalytic theory upon which 
they rest, Indeed, in his solid, 
workmanlike book, he is at pains ' 
to Identify the more facile and 
vacuous of the claims of the 
psycho-analytical school and he 
bends his philosophical mind to a 
scrupulous dissection of many of 
the erroneous assumptions which 
permeate its teachings. But it is 
equally clear that . he does not 
intena that his book should be 
seen as a definitive destruction of 
Freud's elaborate creation. He has 
t more modest , and apparently 
more moderate aim in mlno, which 
is lo elucidate the subject for the 
benefit of the “ordinary educated 
person” and thereby help him 
understand what analysts do, as 
. (fishnet, from what they Bay. 

In furtherance of this aim, Far- 
rell provides a short, but accurate 
•fexmt of Freudian theory before 
he embarks on a discussion of the 

• wentinc standing, the support from 
cue'- material and the argument 
uwi Intelligibility. He argues that 
.Htwaid be wise not to concentrate 
TJ! e d ®fenninateness or the test 

1 wtoy qf analytic , theory. Rather 
wL r* d h* 1 ** other questions. 

• for example, are the rational 

. pounds fer accepting or rejecting 
. How believable or ere- 

■fible Is it? ,What is the strength of 
Je Wpport from clinical material? 

• ^OMectloii if any ; is there 
. : rfj>fe a - the .theory and the 
.. f merapy7 Doe^ psychoanalysis work? 


these concepts serve to make the 
case material “intelligible", then 
this is evidence in support of their 
truth. But he does add the rather 
Important rider "even though the 
material was doctored through the 
filter itself”. 

This problem arises again in the 
section on psychoanalytic interpre- 
tations. In the case of Freud’s 
interpretation, much emphasis is 
laid on the patient's alleged child- 
hood hostility towards his father. 
However, Freud assumes that the 

E atient's - memory for such child- 
ood desires is trustworthy. More 
worryingly, such recollections are 
always prompted, and sometimes 
even suggested by Freud, trying 
out his interpretations on the 
patient’s symptoms. A further 
objection is that the Freudian 
hypothesis about the character of 
the feelings young children have 
about their parents cannot dearly 
be established by the direct obser- 
vation of children's behaviour. To 
the extent that this observation 
reveals such desires in virtually all 
children, then either the desires- are 
not necessary conditions in adult 
life or most adults are neurotic, a 
proposition that another philosopher, 
Anthony Quinton, notes nas the *nenr 
self-contradictory character of the 
thesis that nearly everyone is taller 
' than average”. Further untestable fac- 
tors are then listed including the quan- 
titative strength of the desires involved 
and the inherited constitution of the 
patient. 

There are, Farrell admits, very 
serious limitations in the arguments 
derived from analytic case material. 
The bridge from the intelligibility 
of a narrative to its truth remains 
weak. Yet he dings to the notion 
that there toe “some comforting 
nuggets of knowledge",, and armed 
with conviction rather than evi- 
dence turns next to : the crucial 
question of the efficacy of 
psychoanalysis as therapy. Towards 
the . end of his book, Farrell 
observes that "psychoanalysis is not 
a treatment which can be given to 
the mass of neurotic patients 
■ because the mass of neurotic 
patients cannot afford it". Implied, 

, perhaps unwittingly, In that state- 
ment is the assumption that the 
: major, perhaps the only, contra- 
indication ' to psydpanolysis for all 
:neurotics is the cost of the treat- 


written. Indeed, many patients 
resign themselves to non-analytical 
treatments believing them to be 
second-rate but unavoidable substi- 
tutes for the really effective treat- 
ment which sadly is unavailable but 
which, if it were available, would 
make all the difference. Treatment 
short of psychoanalysis, goes this 
argument, is always symptomatic 
rather than curative. 

But what are the facts? Some of 
them Farrell presents. But this is 
one section of his book which is 
disappointingly patchy. He dredges 
up three poorly designed and 
mainly anecdotal reports to sustain 
his faith in the thesis that Freud's 
theories are valuable for the men- 
tally distressed, and he appears to 
argue that a limited case has been 
made for analytically-based psy- 
chotherapy. But it is here that 
one feels that his lack of familiar- 
ity with the clinical situation Is a 
serious handicap to his attempt to 
understand the true position. He 
knows that psychoanalysis Is no 
longer recommended, save by a 
few incorrigible enthusiasts, as a 
treatment of serious psychotic ill- 
nesses such as schizophrenia. The 
more crippling neuroses, likewise, 
are these days being treated by a 
combination of behavioural techni- 
ques, anxiety-relieving drugs and 
social support treatments. The 
addictions and the serious personal- 
ity disturbances are, In practice, 
regarded as contra-indications to 
analysis, probably because indi- 
viduals suffering from such distur- 
bances can rarely cope with the 
logistics of the analytic arrangement 
(tne punctuality, the financial relia- 
bility and the attention to order). 

This leaves the milder neuroses 
and personality disorders, and the 
numerically common but less severe 
depressions and anxieties which 
intermittently trouble people in 
their day-to-day lives, Analysis 
insist that these patients make up 
their appropriate clientele but there 
are already available treatments 
which are less complicated, less 
expensive and less time-consuming 
than psychoanalysis and which at 
worst are every bit as good in 
terms of bringing about rdlef and 


meat. That assumption re widely 
shared by the “ordinary, educated 
person”- far whom this book- is 


recovery and at beat very definitely 
superior. What is one to make of 
a situation in which the most com- 
plicated, expensive and time- 
consuming of therapies is reserved 
for those who are least ill? 

Tta ^ordinary- educated person” 


should realize* that these are not 
the conclusions of critics malevol- 
ently disposed towards psychoanalysis, 
but of analysis themselves. One of the 
earliest intensive and longitudinal stu- 
dies of psychoanalysis (not quoted by 
Farreii) was undertaken at the Men- 
ninger Clinic in Topeka, Kansas. Its 
purpose was to explore changes in 
patients brought about by “psycho- 
analytically-onented psychotherapies 
and psychoanalysis”. On the basis of 
the results obtained, the authors con- 
cluded that for patients with "high Ego 
Strength, high Motivation, high Anxie- 
ty Tolerance and a high Quality of 
Interpersonal Relationsnips" psycho- 
analysis was the treatment of choico.. 
Translated into plain English, this 
means that psychoanalysis is useful for 
reasonably healthy, well-motivated, 
socially functioning and relatively per- 
sonable individuals. Plainly it is not for 
the sick. 

This is borne out in practice. 
The selection criteria laid down 
by analysts and analytically-trained 
psychotherapists endorse such find- 
ings. The Ill-fated Maudsley- 
Tavistock outcome study of psycho- 
therapy in the early 1970s came 
to gnef over the fact that the 
research psychoanalysts were too 
selective in the way they re- 
cruited possible participants. 113 
patients were referred to tiie study 
by psychiatrists who regarded them 
as suitable for psychotherapy. After 
several screening stages, during 
which the participants were 

assessed in terms of their likely 

response to the therapy, this 
number was gradually whittled 
down to eight. When one remem- 
bers thnt the original 113 were 
themselves recruited from a very 
much larger- pool of patients, one 
can get some idea of the "applica- 
bility’’ of psychoanalysis and 

analytically-derived psycho -therapy, 
irrespective of its efficacy. 

Farrell nowhere mokes mention 
of the dlitist effects of psycho- 
analysis. Recently; a fairly average 
American analyst revealed in tne' 
American Journal of Psychiatry 
that in his first two years of 
practice he had treated the princely 
total of thirty-six people. 
Yet the coat of training such 
analysts Is astronomical. The great 
-majority of them undergo a, train- 
ing novitiate lasting in excess 
ot 1,0(10 hours, and this takes an 
enonnbus toll of their- social and 
personal IWes. Not surprisingly, 
many analysts are somewhat reluc- 
tant to subject their 1 analytical 


beliefs lo pitiless examination after 
negotiating such a rigorous experi- 
ence. In addition, there are the 
monetary rewards to be anticipated. 
The popularity of psychoanalysis 
has contributed in part at least to 
a situation in the United States in 
which the seriously mentally ill are, 
relatively speaking, starved ' of 
trained staff, decent facilities and 
-.ppropriate community services, 
while the minimally ill have ready 
access to dally personal analysis. 

Little of (his is mentioned in 
Farrell's otherwise detailed discuss- 
ion of the standing of the theory. 
Nor is much mention made of the 
growing disenchantment in the 
United States with the claims and 
achievements of psychoanalysis. The 
proportion of psychiatrists there 
who are practising analysts has 
been declining steadily for the past 
decade. Fewer psychiatrists in train- 
ing rate analysis as an important 
therapeutic tool and there has been 
a swing to more biologically and 


behavlourally based approaches. 
Talking therapies, based foosely or, 
in an increasing number of cases, 
not at all on tne more general of 


Freud's' assumptions, have begun to 
flourish and make strident thera- 
peutic claims. Of this Farrell Is 
clearly aware but he chooses to 
Ignore it, preferring Instead to end 
ms book with calls to analysts lo 

S pen up their work to “the salub- 
ous and bracing winds of funda- 
mental criticism and scepticism" 
nnd psychiatric critics of analysis to 
familiarize themselves to a greater 
extent with psychoanalytic theory 
and practice. 

But the arguments he musters in 
his book, together with those he 
neglects, all point to a quite oppo- 
site conclusion. The vast majority 
of analysts will hot heed his invita- 
tion for the veiy good reason that 
experience has taught them that 
when they . and their Ideas come 
anywhere near “salubrious and 
bracing winds” their claims are 
blown away. Psychiatric critics, for 
their part, will read Farrell's book 
and will conclude that their anti- 
pathy towards and -scepticism about 
psychoanalysis are well founded. Jt 
Is to Farrell’s credit that • the 
philosopher in 'him has got the 
better of the sympathizer, and the 
dismal slate of psychoanalysis, as 
both theory and treatment, emerges 
dearly .from his books despite nis 
attempts to mitigate this negative 
conclusion. 
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Jffi'&SPPJv* -Mtfyfe theory it .legendary status. (The most i 
V»eU -'to support any plete biographical information 
gJj^Wp' ihedicy.- If a Jungian Ucan .published to date b 
wicoVera ifiaterial from a tbiried in an irreverently lOusti 
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ration on 
: is con- 
lllust rated . 
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abject, she concedes that "le 
lacanisme” Is "un phfaom&tiQ bien 
parisierf, une mode, une folle, un 
snobisme,” and Lacan himself a 
"clown' splendlde, goutou de luxe 
pour Intellectuals parisiens”. Yet 
behind that reputation - behind the 
cat'i cradles and the' pseudo- 
mathematical equations; behind the 
spurious Saussurean algorithms, (he 
Mtibius . strips and the falsetto 
imitatidns : for Which ' Lacan's lec- 
tures arb famous - there, lies the 
' work': of one of 'the.: most pessimis- 
tic . thinkers of the twentieth cen- 
'tury. i." ’ 

As ringmaster of, the structuralist: 
enterprise! Lacan has presided over 
' whfit, might (and indeed, bv ,the 
end of*, this sentence, will) ; oe 
■ described as the.- episttmPs , anti- 
masque: the copiic-grotesqtie spec- 
tacle of -the sewer of the Self, of 
the' ; “sotiwoV*- of scientific, dU- 
J bourse, of the . .ticklish, ; ; undis- 
tinguirfied underside of Gulture. aitd 
I: pf the cogitd. "La ' dvillsatibn," rays 
Lacan, ’ ?c’est le dfahet: cloaca 
maxima",,: He . 'should be regarded 

d, (TmiiH's amntMt nen- • 


. longs to an illustrious French tradition 
including Jean Wahl, Alexandre Kpr 
jive, Jean Hippolyte and Sartre. More 
essentially; it Is a highly poetic and 


at least since the Greek Pyrrhonism. “II 
n’y a pas de dialogue”, Lacan Hds said, 
“le dialogue eat une duperie". What is 
more, "ijn'y.q pas. dc fepport sexuel". 

• j ,v i - . 

Yet. r it is • "quite, possible that 
Lacan, who is -alive and still punj: 
ning at eighty; will, be , remepibered 
less as a psychoanalyst , or as - a> 
philosopher; than as. a. great surreal- 
151' orator the.' BosSuet - of the 
ppst-Chnstian • era. I- sav 1 orator 
nitlier • :than tvriter, 'for. although 1 he 

•i I ' _ .^..4 II. 


notoriously difficult style la one of 
the finest, (and quite conscious) 
illustrations of -the surrealist aesthet- 
ie, : itsdf based - on the analogy of 
drt brut. Directly inspired by the- 
criminals and mystics - almost 
exclusively women - whose “syntax^ 
origiria|c" echoes Within - the earth's 
- prisons and asylums, Laban's own 
u schlzopHasfe'* is often all - but in- 
! distinguishable frpm . that of hjs 
patients, from the “disorders" .of 
.baroque artists Jjikc, say, .Jean- 
Plerfe Bri&set, or ’ from : the- ecstatic 
glossolalla -of certain saints- Hence, 


artist, - Lacan has, with the except 
ti6n :<>f '.-his 1$32 '-doctoral theslfi 
(Whlcji his.; friend 1 ’.' Salvador; Dali 
bpcC /claimed, to. • have ' authored), 
nevto /.written a - bqok' and :6nly a' 
hindfol of articles. Jib-, pubUslied 


such;: comically alliterative but per- 
fectly - -iatelliglbfa sentences as: 
“LMtiterprAtationi, doit 6tre preste 
pour satisfaire .ft, l'entrepr^t. De ce 
q'ui ; perdure de- perje pure ,ft ce qiil 
he pnrie ' quo : du . tore qu pire.” 
And , If Lacjttt’q . celebrated, word- 
play rarely rise*, above the level pf. 


: not 1 siptpiy. as Freud’s “greatest. aco- 
lyte',' nOri toerely ; a$ the "magmfique 
et ,:iSIfeyable .v/yieqiua'S; 'ft* 
. • Althussefi "dhee beptiwd ; him, • but 
fetiier,;arid .perhftjis - above all, >as. a 
• phtiosophto -In ; his qwh.;rtght._ Hi8 
oeuyre , piay;to:;re4a«: highly 


hjndfol of ;articles, his. published 
1 woriii ' bring - far - the \ rao6t part 
transcriptions /of , his ; lectures, 
itlacfthts edrtcc to 'young feRbiyats 
: includes reading tne Christiap ; nrtfi* 
. tlijs ahd doliig- . crossword puzzfes; 


:• ration, ;-an ; important = and ferious. 
v , point - upon " ; which . . .Mme : Cfeme'nt . 
.. rightly insists. .' ;■ * 

v this, i yojuiqe, written, according- 
. td its -author, , fof . (Jib benefit ' of- her 
flffefa-yca^-dld;; , dauahter, is : a; bon- 
- vfneing de mou sife lion thftt Lacftri’s 
work (s tar mbro accessible 1 and 


• : vforknwithin, 4 to ; twfwtidn pf Chifstr 
-Vlqh fowtlclstojiand .Mhn.®.- -Odmcnt 

; rirtitiF-:' emphalffresv! 1 . Ws ^'nrofonq 
; esprit. - du cHrtetiaqlaniie. v ’ -’Itfecari’ii 


. tried . ' tod . ; found * wanting, . but 
raerft)J v foUrtd dlfficUltr <!tod ■ ,iqft. 

•utorted,.;,,,;.^^, , rt J,V 

-. ■■ l -.-. 
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Measuring the mess Times of dislocation 


By J.G. Merquior 

CARLOS DRUMMOND DE ANDRADE: 

A Palxfio Medlda 

92pp. Rio de Janeiro: Josd Olympvio. 

JO AO CABRAL DE MELO NETO: ‘ 

A- Eecola das Fbcbs 

93pp. Rio de Janeiro: Josd Olympio. 

Drummond de Andrade (b 1902) and 
Joao Cabral (b 1920) are the two fore- 
most living Brazilian poets, and well- 
known and influential in the world of 
Iberian literature at large. A Patino 
McdUla (The. Measured Passion) and 
A Escola das Facas (The School of 
Knives) are their latest collections to be 
published. 

Drummond’s poetic career began in 
1930 and the seventeen volumes fie has 


poems themselves. With more than one 
nod to Cambes - the quintessential 
interpreter of frustrated sexual desire 
in Portuguese - but also to other mas- 
ters of the sonnet, such as Claudio 


By Henry Gifford 


ZHOSERNA PASTERNAK: 


Manuel da Costa (1729-1789) or p amvat i p e d ro 
Antero de Quental (1842-1690). ,^ y n , 
Drummond greatly enriches his own 109pp. Pans. 
already impressive contribution to this 
verse form, earnestly and admirably These poems 
cultivated by him since he achieved an Pasternak’s sist 
elegant neo-baroque style in Clara live in Oxford, 
Enigma (Clear Enigma, 1951). In this 1930s. They ret 


109pp. Paris: YMCA Press. £3.50. 


Thuringia seen from the train) and 
Florence. The group centred on Flor- 
ence follows tfie tradition of Blok’s 
Italian Verses and of other Russian 
poets who have celebrated the build- 
ings and art of- Italy. 

“Joan of Arc" is dedicated to Marina 
Tsvetaeva, whose accent and pace can 
be detected in thd indignant lines about 


There swims up, enchaining hr L 

Having swallowed space the cafe** 

Pasternak affirms in Safe Cm, 
all art is “the record ?? gfiSt 

....If " ?■: * » re .'° am, 


««« . — uc UwLCLIWU ill HIV Itiuixiiam niiLd uwvus lf i . i . - , , ’ MlfTI] 

and admirably These poems by the elder of Boris the Munich pogrom. Josephine Paster- J” ld ®J* 1K P rote ction,itdoesnotfoL 
he achieved an Pasternak’s sisters, both of whom now nak hag her own voice, however, that they are the less authentic. Tfci 
style in Clara live in Oxford, date mainly from the t houeh it has developed its timbre P rovi ° e the sensitive and spomaoeos 
, 1951). In this 1930s. They retain their freshness. The qult( ? understandably from the exam- _ df one woman’s experie«t ■ 

t truly Yeatsian dedication and the two opemngpleces - e of her brother, There is a broad the 1SOO *» leading up to the admim 
le pangs of eros are to Pedro, a dog whose- suffering, affinity with his verse from the period c °rapa«ion of the final poem on fa 
of the ncndeca- when he is given away of necessity by c; cWr ijr, „nri Themes and mmner s death. Leonid Paitenuii* 


Portuguese prosody. 

Joao Cabral’s School of Knives is an 


crisis of modern literature into 
Portuguesc-language poetry. Of the 
same generation as Robert Lowell and 


poignancy, as he sets the pangB ot eros are to Pedro, a dog whose- sunenng, affinity with his verse from the period 
in old age to the music of the hcndeca- when he is given away of necessity by of Sister U r e and Themes and 
syllabic, the classic measure of his master, comes to typify that of all YmkHoM* a stanza from “Thuringin" 

tormented beings. When most of the j s recognizably Pnsternakian: 

Uved ImSSR an^^SwU" and In the valley December undernourished 
"Separation", both from 1938, was weak 

movingly express her grief at "losing a Here sympathy for it is misplaced , 

tSSSSLi" T2WSJES H.,. M i. springs wlihnui nnnrbnr, 


mutner s aeatn. Leonid Paslenuk«j 
an impressionist painter, his son u 
impressionist poet. This book it j 


brought out since then are generally phillp Urkini Cabral begfl n t0 write as 
considered the richest in Brazilian a creatfve heir of Drummond and of the 
poetry. A scion of the Minas Gerais surre aHst poet Murilo Mendes (1901- 


poetry. A scion of the Minas Gerais 
gentry, he became a conscientious civil 
servant, nnd during the eventful 1930s 
and 40s cast an ironic, caustic look at 
both his native mining town of Ilabira, 
and at middle class Rio. This enfant du 
siicle, indeed, has played the role of a 
tropical Bnudclaire, In being the first 
Brazilian poet fully to grasp the ambi- 

f uous poetry of modern city life, in its 
caring on human emotions. For all his 
rebellious, love-hate attitude towards 
the patriarchal order, Drummond’s 
verse has had from the outset a uni- 


second time” her "momeriana ana ...... wl . no „. niimner ... . , - 

“admitting ruin . . . into the emptied Hero ,ceo 11 spnn8S wltnom flumDCr ’ “icicles more transparent this fo. 
house”, 'ftere is a passionate memo- And trustworthy are the snows and go n flies", or the foresls in TburmjJi 
rial poem to a woman who took her life neighbourhood. dark like the eyebrows of boyars", « 

by poison in the Munich pogrom of The last phrase - with the combination of her sister having “the lazmeaofi 
1938. an earlier one on “The Murder of of snows and the abstract term “neigh- ‘ion cub”. Once she depicts her amt 
Doilfuss" and another entitled "Cham- bourhood" - is very much in the as “poor. With a bundle", notdarintto 
berlain at Munich" which declares that manner of Boris Pasternak, as is the knock at the door of the famous, m 
“ the world will burn up in shame", effective conclusion to “The Murder living sleepness nights to the poet 
Elsewhere she is engaged in the quiet of Doilfuss”, which describes Austria And no piece in the volume fails to 


simplicity" of whose "greatMu n ih 
momentarily fell in love", » of 


And trustworthy are the snows and 
neighbourhood. 


nginecr". his rage for precise lan- notation of the pleasures, attachments as “a country of aromas and a lie ” 
age, his use of metaphors as neat and Intimate distresses other personal (original italics). One recognizes too 
flnitions of things, characters and yf e |jj, e poems being set in Austria, in the trick of vision in “Piazzaie Miche- 
iccs, and his cult of a “solar" style, Germany (there is a fine sequence on langelo": 


75). but by 1 947 he had already estab- 
lished himself as a deliberately unlyri- 
cal “antipoet". His ideal of the poet as 
"engineer", his rage for precise lan- 
guage, his use of metaphors as neat 
definitions of things, characters and 
places, and his cult of a “solar" style, 
were all expressions of a rigorous ethi- 
cal impulse. Cabral’s crystalline quat- 
rains, often unfolding in Serials” (as in 
Quadema, I960, and Serin/, 1961), 
gave pride of place to a tough; moral- 
charged imagery, in which stones and 
knives are recurrent elements. 

The whole exercise was dictated by 
his revulsion against the self- 
indulgence of an undisciplined emotion 


(Viiwv.iv a, mv WWW. ui U1E IOUHJUJ, 

giving sleepness nights to Ihe port. 
And no piece in the volume fans to 


convince one that it is something thT 
needed to be written. The poem 
belong to a living tradition, ana they 
can be read with respect. 


Language games 


nuely wry humour, and he is wonder- £ n ( ves are recurrent elements. ■ 
fully adept at avoiding facile sentimen- 
tality, In Ills intimate lyrics as well as in The whole exercise was dictated by 
Ills more public modes. His first books j,is revulsion against the self- 
were the most disturbing among the indulgence of an undisciplined emotion 
works of Braziliaq modernism - an and irresponsible fantasy. For Cabral, 
aesthetics to which he was profoundly the virgin sheet of paper is there to 
loyal as a result of Ins fnendshib with supply a correction to, rather than a 
Mario de Andrade (1893-1945), the refuge for, human weakness and sloppy 
indefatigable leader of the modernist thinking, or. briefly, the messlncss of 
..movement In Sap Paulo. . life. “On this naae will soon be 


refuge for, human weakness and sloppy 
thinking, or. briefly, the messlncss of 
life. “On this pane will soon be 


By the close of the Second World wi|hered/thc purple, tepid . moral 
War, the intractable Individualist in flowers ;/all the .fluid flowers of 
Drummond turned nut also to be an dream" (Psychology of Composition, 
accomplished social poet. A Rosa do 1947). Cabral’s stern constructivism 
Povo (1945) showed him to excel both was an act of poetical surgery governed 
as a libertarian, left-wing social critic by what Eliot once pralseo as "the 
and as a celebratpr of social values: it sharp compassion of the healer’s art’>~ 
includes fine war poems, an ou (stand- but the healing process involved a 
ing oiic lo Gh&rlie Chaplin, a shrewd wilful desacralizatlon of literature. . 


. consideration of the paradoxes of 
Cdmmitmenl:on the part of a bourgeois 
Intellectual, : probing ' exercises in 
■‘metapoetics “ arid several phifasophi- 


Ann Jefferson M u"°u gu t , has , a 

^ ■ which alms at n 

• - ■ - ■ - - — - ■ = sensitivity to tb 

VALERIE MINOGUEi She has the reft 

Nathalie Sarraute and the War of the more or less ex 
Words right and not u 

A Study of Five Novels. nouveau roman 

230pp. Edinburgh Unlvtniiy Press, defined ’eifticar 

OJ5WH05 3 _ j L 

■ I I between thjf. “i 

Nathalie Sarrautc’s novels have always "formalist” appi 
heen promptly and efficiently trans- of Sarraute cntl 
In ted into English; are widely taught in event, Valerie I 
British and American universities; and remarkably eff 
for several years there has been a amounts to is a 
steady flow of English-language dls- of Sarraute whic 
sertations and theses about her. But, life of her w 
surprisingly, Valerie Minogue’s. is the approach), coml 


In her reading of Sarraute, Valerie malist approach). This is the thrust of ■ 
Minogue has adopted an approach the book's title -The War of ihtWotis 
which alms at maximum fidelity and - which suggests that the dovA' 
sensitivity to the novels themselves, linguistic self-consciousness it notpon 
She has therefore treated Sarraute self-reference but involves swing la- 
more or less exclusively in her own gunge as expression, as "aggrassknot 
right and not in the context of the defence [and] as it emerges (ram i 
nouveau roman, and seems to have psychological region of pre-langnage “ 
deliberately avoided adopting pre- Reflexlvity and realism thus oeewa 
defined critical or theoretical pnnei- indissociable. . - , 

pies. Such principles as she has are. as T|lis parl j cu | ar interprelationofSar- 
she says, designed to achieve a balance raute only seems absolutely ri|fa 
between %. "traditional’ artd the b i.t in addition it provides t^esepaiiR 
“formalist approaches characteristic accounts Q f the five novels discuudo 
of Sarraute enticism to date. In the book with „ continuous andcot 
event, Valerie Minogue’s position is . arBlinien t. ji is developed mw 
remarkably effective; for what it i n t er estingly in the discussion of flie 
amounts to is a psychologicnl reading car | ier novels, and in particular In 
of Sarraute which stresses the truth-to- rc | nt : nn t0 .j, e t0 pic of nartame 
life of her work (the traditional Valeric' Minogue ; argues that S»:; 
approach), combined wjtli a recogni- rnute > s treatment of her aarratoh (in 
lion that these psychological themes p ortra i ( d'un Inconnu and Mi 
take form Ih and around language and hn H umiiid.ha narrators (fa v 


“melapocfics" and severai philosophi- ‘ P^ ,n vor ^ The River (1954) as 
cal.' pieces — ' the soui-sedrehing of a, \ t l ie mor ® ; Sopmsucated 

mldqle-aged unbeliever Increasingly mctaphon^l ;verse of (y 
• dbsewed by love, time and^cath. (The .Flumeless Dog 1950). 

Characteristically, ■ however,- this Both; are long - poems which take 
. metaphysical bent, which dominated his native Perpambuoi’s principal rivet 
Drummondls poetry rn the 1950s, did as , the hub for his profound but 
not Ipad him to embrace any secular or .detached social comment - the same 
■ religious creed, or private mythology; mood which one finds In hi* successful 
. the poet as prophet was to Temalft a verse play, Marie e Vida Severina 
role definitely alien to him: : (1956), where “Severina'Ya Christian 


9 . Styptic levels , there was the r n,; te to annear in Emrlich . This in il-sel 


route.fo appear in English. This in itself take form Ih and around language and 
makes it. a welcome arrival. ’ . attitudes towards language (the for- 


indissociaole. . • i ' • , 

This particular interpretation of to 

raute nqt only seems absolutely riffc 
but in addition it provides thcseparaR 
accounts of the five novels discussedo 

this book with a continuous andcoM- 
rent argument. It is developed mou 
interestingly in the discussion ot W 


would-be narrators pn 


' The harsh verte of his beginnings 
'gradually gave Way to a mellower man- 
.. rjer and a subtler psychological line no 


verse play, Marie e Vida Severina: 
(1956), where “Severina'*, a Christian . 
name found all over' the' north-east of • 
BrariL is. turned into, a symbol ter the 
' cohimon lot of the migrant poor of the 
. fegiori, fleeing from drought. These 


By Graham JDiinstan 
Martin : •••L” , 

HENRIMtCHAtJXj . ^ 

Po tea lixd’ angle 


attitudes towards language (the for- planetarium) suggests that she 

much of the narrative disburse itself » 

-1 ' • . • an inauthentic t»nstr^,A^J 

tie mind Krr&JS 

. s •* ' once nnd authority ^ 

And to humility, for Mlchaux is ■ hlghlv Ironic. She . then goes env 
, humble, with that humility which can demonstrate that falsity inoj™. 
turu jtself inside out at wtll. A man’s (which in Snrraute's woncl mw® 
failings, .he meditates, are also part the greatest dangers ih 
of him, even 1 aits essential paft of nim countered by tne organizan?". . 
.If he can only learn to use them, style of the novels inemseivo-' , 

. “ Avec tes detauts pas de hflte . . avoid the “petrifying P°"' cr I j!J^ l 
Qu’irais-tu mettre k la place?” by aiming nt- maximum , 

Hence (he extraordinary detachment ambiguity and SLw- 

from his own work iWhioli he shbws ossified forms of trndmonairw^^. 
heth, his Irony being also q jself- replaced by a style whiChenscc^' 

My.-,. than represents ilsobjec(5,bj a 7^, 


. x- 'gVhn^rdqj';. ttayv v.waa v^ubidued;^in;.- stattemfeni' wiihltxhdrtaiidh:^ ' ' * ^niWs for the most ■ 1 ^ .1 • , 

favour of h kind, : 6f : daasfcism'; 1 But thfc dramas of iwen'tleth-tentuty triass " ^ ^ ^ JI2S muses that it is either supreme 

: Drummond frag kept consistently :aW«y 1 pdlSca, or the U^ef^cfV^nian.. Sresof h ^i *M. r madness 4o suppojethat 

■from.high modermsfn in.h Kre Ktsal to abral ;p6(nlsvteiraely ■ W.the 'cbpditiafr J -JSSS S 'anpauv- on68 , lh ^8 h 5, 8rc ^ ^ 
CbNcfeiye; of; Uterature 1 as grtosis or : jto of paupers jn thbuotth^ast; Instead 6f r . S? -VoS? k tu gi.Soii') els 9 vjthin one’s 'tnlad. He .will 
..Indulge irt a poetics of obscufltV, Simi- - hrOodibc over a hichlv oersonal scene. ‘ • Observe with the calmness of d $cient- 


tjtan represents itsobjec|M) 
deepening of the rnomCtU,.. 
purely relational ironlds of 


sritriurlly 


mi 

»TeaHfy, 


Wc 


. », nuu me uirewiuu ui i m nr0VUiR ouc a 

^'^vacpntemplatlpnQt 0l f eia< ; howedn 
f>: which Resembles that of cr i0c3al evnluauon U' 

MichqUx notes that: he , can one claim tha(W9 D f^Xhi 
tde .abouf. cbuteiriplation Sarraute is 
iroUgh ' .experiments Valerie - MinogUe s- WS^^^ 
Inagenlc idfugs.- But what .Questions seems eqtinl 


*• m what .questions seeniS egunjIX^^ 
awW! him . sne has Ihimersed oer^ir nw ^ 



T'-belMh An;p 

■ .hipliltesopl; 

' 'cbijn'eillpd^ 

n1airii''.subiep 
; 'lbedfda t vi\$y 




■ mhd’.'. ttjw. Mn tt# ! power 4 » ( 
. f revSlea.b)ifi JliejesglUagodM®-' 0 ^ .^ 
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Aggressors and appeasers 


By Pau l M. Kennedy 

DAVID E. KAISER! 

^^»rc r d,he0ria ^ o, 

346dp. Guildford: Princeton Universi- 
ty Press. £14. (paperback, £7). 

0 691 05269 7 

GERHARD L. WEINBERG: 

The Foreign Policy of Hitler’s Ger- 

sTartU World War II, 1937-1939 
72Spg. University of Chicago Press. 

fzM 88511 9 

h is now twenty years since A. J. P. 
Taylor upset the historical world with 
his controversial work 77ie Origins of 
iheSecond World War. In it he attemp- 
ted, as he had so often done, to turn a 
historical orthodoxy on its head: re- 
jecting the received image of Hitler as a 
demonic aggressor, Taylor portrayed 
him as a Toirly traditional German 
statesman, only equipped with better 
nerves ana a quicker talent for seizing 
opportunities. And in the fractured 
state of post-Versailles Europe, with 
large ethnic groups on the wrong side 
o( territorial boundaries and with Ger- 
many - the "natural" leader of the 
Continent - artificially constrained, 
such opportunities were bound to 
occur, when they did. as for example 
In the Austrian Anschluss early in 1938 
or in the Czech crisis later that year, the 
impetus for change often came from 
the locality itself rather than Berlin; 
and the process of effecting those 
changes was usually helped, indeed 
expedited, by the two Western demo- 
cracies, Britain and France, who wil- 
lingly, admitted the need for a re- 
ordering of the botched-up settlement 
of 1919. - Only over Poland in the 
summer of 1939 did the West change jts 
stance and thus oppose a stupefied, 
unbelieving Hitler an a far more 
dubious issue than [hose over which it 
bed compromised in previous years. 
The conflict which began on Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, was not, therefore, “Hit- 
^‘1 War". 

Taylor's thesis stimulated a large- 
scale and occasionally, vitriolic debate 
pn Hiller, Nazi Germany,, appease- 
menl and associated Issues; and the 
pet that this debate coincided with the 
increasing availability of archival 
Wrces led to a vast outpouring of new 
Forks which imrrteaSurably added to 
.our knowledge of that era. The military 
strategies, the economics, the domestic 
poutk* of tho various i states were 
^ptored. New biographies of leading 
W* appeared. And, on the German 
e$peaally f fresh attempts Were 
node to re-lnterpret the Nazi system 
" ^^tructurhUit" or a neo-Marxist 
T ot ^ M “bra total 6f 
Msd6m;, multiplied, the old 


easier to trade with each other on a 
barter basis. The growing German 
population needed imported food- 
stuffs, and these could be supplied in 
part from the east, with Berlin dis- 
patching surplus weapons in return. By 
contrast, the British had a moral dislike 
of arms exports, and the French by the 
mid-1930s had insufficient armaments 
for themselves; and both gave prefer- 
ence to home-grown and Imperial 
foodstuffs over any from Eastern 
Europe. Treasury rectitude prevented 
the proffering of non-commercial 
loans to such dubious supplicants as the 
Poles and the Yugoslavs. And was it 
not better, indeecfnatural (so Neville 
Chamberlain and others argued), to 
encourage German trade ana prosper- 
ity, thereby forestalling an economic 
crisis which might well lead to war? 

Yet this retreat by the Western 
powers was wrong, Kaiser argues, 
because it threw the region into Hit- 
ler's hands; it compelled certain of 
those East-European states, often 
against their desires and better judg- 
ment, to make a deal with Berlin. And, 
as the' economic balances tilted, so in 
consequence did the power-political 
equilibrium. Since Hitter was intent 
upon carving out his Lebensraum and 
dominating Europe, both the British 
and the French should have actively 
checked the spread of German econo- 
mic influence in the area. By not doing 
so, Kaiser concludes, the appeasers 
paid a heavy price later. The obvious 
response to this line of argument is 
- that, while it is easy to be wise after the 
event, there did appear perfectly 
plausible reasons at the time for the 
Anglo-French reticence which the au- 
thor deplores. For geographical 
reasons alone, Eastern Europe was 
more likely to gravitate towards Berlin 
rather than Paris and London. And 
only by March 1939, with the occupa- 
tion of Prague, did it become manifest 
that Hitler desired more than the 
incorporation of German-speaking 
peoples within the Reich. Whatever 
one’s reaction to Kaiser’s interpreta- 
tion, however, there is no doubt that 
this is a well-written, widely researched 
and useful study. 

The second book must be placed in a 
different category. Occasionally, some 
brave soul makes an attempt to pro- 
duce a synthesis of tho great quantity of 
new records and literature; Gerhard L. 


enterprise. For two decades Weinberg 
has ransacked archives in many coun- 
tnes and read the secondary literature. 
His text is almost 700 pages long, and 
the footnotes abound with an amazing 
array of references. Of his diligence 
there can be no doubt. Strictly speak- 
ing, this is but one part of a multi- 
volume enterprise: tne first volume, 
covennz the years 1933-36, was pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago 
Press to wide acclaim In 1970; and 
presumably a wartime volume will 
follow. In consequence, the present 
work cannot be definitive in Itself. On 
the one hand, Weinberg assumes that 
the reader is familiar with Ids earlier 
wn tipgs upon Hitler's aims, and upon 
the defects within the European sys- 
tem. On the other, it has been fairly 
argued by German historians such as 
Hillgniber and Hildebrand that the full 
nature of Hitler’s ambitions can only 
be assessed by examining bis plans in 
the years 1940-42. None the less, 
Weinberg’s new work can and should 
be regarded as Bn attempt at an 
authoritative analysis of the origins of 
the Second World War simply because 


die Second World War simply because 
it confronts the two major questions: 
"What really happened in the years 
leading up to the conflict?”; and “Who 


By Chapter 9. we arc back in the 
European continent and following 
Weinberg’s exhaustive account of the 
diplomacy of the Austrian annexation, 
of the Czech crisis (222 pages) , and 


of the Czech crisis (222 pages), and 
then of the Polish issue. As the story 
unfolds, the author's intention be- 
comes ever more evident:, to crush the 
“revisionist" interpretations and to 
demonstrate, as conclusively as a hu- 
man being could, how fixed and persis- 
tent was tne desire of Hitler - aided by 
his acolytes - to smash the existing 
European order and to have a war. Not 
for nothing is the subtitle of this book 
“Starting World War II"; or the 
penultimate chapter entitled “Hitler 
Gets His War". In page after page, 
reference after reference, Weinberg 
shows how the dictator plotted for war, 
willed war, and organized the German 
state to be ready Tor war. This is the 
case for the Prosecution, the reitera- 
tion of the Nuremberg verdict, albeit 
with new evidence nnd additional argu- 
ments. Whereas Hitler is shown as 
mendacious, brutal and evil, the 
"appoasers" come oyt from this story 
very well. Indeed, Weinberg's book is 
probably the most reasoned and 


Weinberg's massive tdme The Foreign 
Policy of tiltler's Germany: Starting 
World Warll, 1937-1939 is the latest to 


venture upon that course. The sheer 
size and ' scope of this book is a 
testimpny to the seriousness of the 


was' responsible?” ' 

Faced with such a mass of material, 
Weinberg has chosen a mainly chrono- 
logical structure. He sets the scent in 
1937 by describing why Germany, 
rearming fast and with Hitler impatient 
for gains, was the epicentre of Euro- 
pean unrest; and, simultaneously, why 
none of the powers which had fought 
Germany in the First World War was 
keen to. oppose her now. Scarred 
memories of the earlier conflict, gullt- 
feelings at the Versailles Treaty, the 
restraint of domestic weakness, and 
apprehensions of strategic insecurity 
caused a general preference for 
appeasement rather than conflict. The 
British in particular made all sorts of 
suggestions to alleviate German dis- 
contents - the return of ex-colonles, 
economic concessions, and so on; since 
none of. these came close to satisfying 
Hitler's long-term aims, they were at! 
futile. . 

Intent upon a comprehensive 
account, Weinberg then breaks off this 
narrative and takes the reader on a tour 
d'horlzon of German foreign policy: 
Berlin's attitude In the Spanish Civil 
War, its stance towards China and 
Japan, its Balkan policy, its view of the 
Palestine problem, are all examined in 
detail. In these sections, and in later 
parts of the main narrative, one is 
occasionally overwhelmed by the sheer 
weight of evidence presented.. 


Prussia and post-Prussia 


very well. Indeed, Weinberg's book is 

E trobnbly the most reasoned and 
avourable justification of British and, 
by extension, French policy that has 
emerged in the past decade. (In pa- 
renthesis, one might note that Stalin, 
for his truckling to Hitter and his 
economic aid to the Nazi regime, is 
viewed far less favourably.) 

On the whole, Weinberg has suc- 
ceeded in his major aim of showing that 
Hitler must take the blame, nnd for this 
reason The Foreign Policy of Hitler's 
Gennany must be regarded as one of 
the most important works ever pro- 
duced on the origins of the Second 
World War. Yet It does contain certain 
flaws, some of a curious kind. First, it 
should be noted that the book's cover- 
age is not comprehensive, despite the 

QiiiKn/o riillnenna 


oblique - rather than direct - attack 
upon three major groups of historians. 
Tne first, possibly the least important 
from his viewpoint, is concerned with 
the debate on the British appeasers. As 
mentioned above, the picture of 
Chamberlain and his colleagues which 
emerges in these pages Is a very 
favourable one. It is, therefore. In utter 
contrast to the presentation of British 
policymakers in, say, Gilbert and 
Got! s The Appeasers or Correlli Bar- 
nett’s The Collapse of British Power. 
Some! of their criticisms of Chamber- 
lain - his failure to understand Hitler, 
his self-deception, his attitude towards 
the Czechs and the French -seem valid 
enough, or at least worthy of discus- 
sion. But Woinberg does not touch 
upon these matters. We are left to 
deduce bis views, as it were, in- 
directly. 

This is even more true of the great 
debate which has been going on among 
German historians as to whether the 
Second World War was chiefly the 
creation of Hitler himself, or' the 
consequence of long-term, ineradic- 
able contradictions within the -Nazi 
system- in particular, economic short- 
comings resulting from excessive pro- 
duction of armaments, which in turn 
could only be "solved" by further 
aggression and plunder. Obviously, 
Weinberg would support the former 
posUion and has. Indeed, demons- 
trated fully why he would chiefly blame 
Hitler. But why not refer specifically to 
the opposing views, ana attempt to 


lime new works on this period have 
continued to pour out. To take butane 
example: the researches of ^ Williamson 
Murray and Wilhelm Deist show that it 
is far from certain IhBt.Germany was, 
as this book tends to imply, that much 
stronger than its potential foes in 1937 
and 1938. Furthermore, Weinberg 
ignores certain evidence which is con- 
trary to his thesis, ff September 1939 
really did produce the war Hitler 
“wanted", why was .he so unset at the 
news that the British, had after all 
declared war? This Interesting episode. 
& left without Commen t or Chall- 
enge. 

What Is more qirious is Weinberg's 


show their weaknesses? 

The most curious and Ironic omis- ' 
sion of all is that, although the book is, 
essentially, the ‘’answer" to A.J.P. 
Taylor’s The Origins of the Second 
World War , there 1 b no mention of 
Taylor in the text, the index, or the 
bibliography; and only one fleeting 
reference that 1 have spotted in a 
footnote. All the internal evidence 
suggests that his book is intended as a 
fully- blown refutation of tho “revision- 
ist** case. Why not say so openly? Mr 
Taylor has got used to being attacked. 
And Professor Weinberg, with all the 
material he has accumulated, has am- 
ple ammunition If it came to some 
scholarly clash between the two Of 
them. Nearly half a century ago Her- 
bert Butterfield managed the remark- 
able foal of attacking “The Whig 
Interpretation of History" with only 
one reference to a Whig historian. 
Here Woinberg, in his own important 
book, comes close to doing the same. It 
: leaves the ; reader with a Seqse of 
puzzlement, as if one had been watch- 
ing shadow-boxing rather than the real 
thing: " . .. 


By Timothy Mason • I 

VOLKER R, BERGHAHN and MARTIN 
KITCHEN (Editors)! 
fcermany tn the Age of Total War 1 
Essays in honour of Francis Carsten 
266pp. Ctoom Helm.£13.95. 

0:7099 0119 4 

, Festschrifts a re •, not ; so ^ m uch ,,the 
expression of a passion Inutile as the 
inappropriate vehicle for a passion 


tujry; ii hp$ a dear place on any lib- 
rary shelf, and anyone who | gets .as 
‘ far as opening it will find at least half 
of. (be essays to be of direct interest' 

■ to. their work, /Three, for example, are 
grouped around Germany’s relations 
with the eastern European states and 
the Soviet Union; of these, 1 that of- 
Antony Polonsky and Mlchhel Riff 
on the ‘‘Jewish Question' , in Poland 

. arid Czechoslovakia is the mpsi orig- 
shjal,' while. J. W. Hiden dnd flarimtit 
.' Pogge von 'Slf&ndmarin. 'demonstrate! 
cohclukively that German diplomacy 
.:in this area In. th6- 1920s was, even 
. : more co/nplicated .than . we ralready: 
•.knew,- • '. fr 

' Major theses of German dorrtestlc 
history are Incisively summarized by 
. lamps J6I1; Kvi D. Brafher and .Wolf- 
gang Mommsen ih essays which are 
of 'the widest -general interest, : The 
" first two scholars re r ViSll older' pre- 

■ occupations. poll's- new reflections pn 
: ■ Rathenhu are sharply afid eloquently 

critical arid ' bring to : the fbre the 

■ remdttiless self-abs6rptibn 1 which: 
■•fuelled: this- bmhtouv. mail’s public 

and lifewry activities alike. ' prncher 
•. offers a. firm 'defence' of the: central 
thesjsi of his ; -great work oh the dfr- 
solution' of. the Weimar Republic ; it ; 
:: to ; lt 'bit. 'cryptic, but then the'. thesis 
'was .complex arid: the book Very long, 
'MOmmsen’s sdrvey. of the jway in 
. which 6Hte grpiips in Germahy tame 
;tb' accept -the 'inevitability :oL war 
.ittdforev. :l914'vis;. cJha irac 16 fist ical ly 
Isctupuldhit In execution and pf great 
^['general significance in Us hypotheses. 


supUme ~ . places where . gratitude 
and admiration are translated into 
.extended^ footnotes, or where major 
contributions:' to scholarship, are 
..effectively;: hidden frdm . potential 




PK tbis Wmdi; 

Mf^M r PCtohh::8tkt^ 


readers* Th^re must be more practi- 
cal forms of .ancestor worship. 1 <l 

ThJs. vqlumej is '.an ! exception- 
Indeed i(i js ;so much pn exception 
..that it stranfely : resembles the horif 
.oratid i . hirriseU,' Franck' Careen, 
Masaryk Professor Emeritus Of the 
■University;!; of ■* London: it to slim, 
modest, gritty, -'intellectually - durable, 
serious, generous/ Cafsten \ is still 
pfobably-Pesj known to a wider pub* 
lie in thto 1 ';' country ; through 'his 

S ionee'rjng works pit the origins of 
to ' Priissihn : State j . works' bn which 
/■ Vollcer. Berghahn and Henry: Cohp 
..hef;e maids: some. fascinating rerpdrjcs 
' ih . their ■> bio^pliical-- introduction,' 
But it w&s surely a, wise decision of 

thin IlnlnMS In 


While George MosSe continues, to 
wander reproachfully, with erudite 


One, Cart ten's ex-pupils write In the 1 
exact arid restrained mode, of , their*: 
master. The evidence presented., 
respectively by Gunnar Boehnert/and 
Barbara Marshall on the recruitment 
of SS officers and on public opinion 
16 Ihe British Zorid Of Germany after 
1945 is of Ihe highest interest, . 
though the latter is perhaps: 1 ri bit- 
uncritical of ihe' 1 eipeclariops which , 
British Occupation .officials brought , 
to their task'. M. F. Kitchen's vindicaV 
(ion of . ..Hi. . Kflmer’s . role,: as , a 
strategist of tne 'paramilitary dimen- 
sion of class Conflict :-ln Austria' 
before 1934. is' both 'lucid ■ and' com- 
- miffed;' Lifc&everal dr the-otbfcr coh-i 
tributionSj it Introduces a: new. theme j 
■ |n . Central • 1 .European ' history to. ; 
1 English readers,; — an . itnpo/tant 
functipa fpr a bodk dedicated to tr 
' histarlafi who hjis himself mediated , 
in this way with grept distinction. , :; • 

however „ ,thete rempto pne - tie.-:- 
. merit 1 of ; incoherence,;: a. small mys- ': 
tefy.lt is represented, In this Vote me : : 
by tfie 1 feet , thalii t\vp - author? irialco ; 
cfekr , pleas -ytef i' politically Engaged' 

: hlstoriorirophy, while .iseveral- ^others 


Indorpbra le ; tategor ka f reject lops pr 
Merxisrh in 4netressays, and Riehard ; 

1 Ldwenlbal'^eyotes yhls whole , con-; 
tributiori tq ri root-4md+brantlh affack 7 
On Marx’s theory of teVdliitioh.- Car-, 
sten’s own biography; ' as Brjtghrihp 
delicately points out, incorporate^ 


► ^ .1 ‘i‘: ; ■ 

■A : «V ] ’• 1 • 


this same tension. The student of his 
books on the army and the Weimar 
-Republic, arid ori revolutionary" Cen- 
tral. Europe, would have to-read very 
carefully between, the lines to' infer 
-that the author hod been a schoolboy 
Communist' in' Berlin arid then a 
revolutionary Marxist in the "New 
Beginnings^ group before .finally flee- 
ing from Nazi persecution in 1935: 
the evidence is tWre, not In the fprni 
of a settling autobiographical 
accounts, nor iri.the form of ^flec- 
tions on; his chpngmg views concern-: 
trig 1 historical method, nor yet even 
. orTohvipus resldpek of his early iritel- 
lectual forinritipn. ft ik there rhOiefin 
hls chpice of. subjects for exhaustive 
. historical ^reBeBrcji and writings Tliepe 
■choices arts, fluietly, consistent; but 
Carefen’s' work has : been :inte|lectu^ ; 

ally -arid, politically sfelr-erTaclngi Grie 
would like to know < more about- this 
sihgular jtopsonal develbpmenl, lcsl it 
qe piri dowh to ihat universal expfi- 
cdhs. the benign tefluerice Of, English 
llbefiltom^. One wouldriike jchknow, . 
tes; > example. : Carsten thtelto 

abqui being honoured by . two essays 
on ■ ihe .crisis of: rcptescritai tve ; jgpv- 
eiKmeni In the 1920s nnd 1930s, 
those i>f Brecher arid 1 Kltcjibn; Whose 
Implications: -are .strongly conttadic- 

> Npl ; the least. Jriieresripg pdrl . of 
thi? v01ume to ;lhe -long- 1 tot of .pfofes; ; 

‘ sop. o tileries own essays and articles, 
'A'ri\;e.xferided review fifrhis.; 
Owii :!Festsclfrifi ; would; ‘niuke vd Ihsv-’ 
• dlpptjng ridrij tterimtlfat;itot., 

■ ' V,- ‘ 
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LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 


Artistic contradictions 


Taking it seriously 


By Daniel Karlin 

LEOPOLD DAMROSCH: — 

Symbol and Truth In Blake's Myth 

395pp. Princeton University Press. £14 
(paperback £5.20). 

0 691 06433 4 


Leopold Domrosch "has written an 
ambitious book. He attempts to . pro- 
vide a much-needed “metacommen- 
tary" on (be “conceptual bases" of 
Blake’s myth: "focusing not only on 
what Blake means but also on how 
and why he means what he does". 
Professor DBmrosch declares that the 
"alternative to philosophical 
interpretation is not criticism but 
confusion", a confusion worse con- 
founded by (he “self-referential ten- 
dency of Blake studies 1 ’. He there- 
fore examines “Blake’s ideas about 
God and man” in the ! ‘four inter- 
related areas" of epistemology, 
psychology, ontology and aesthetics. 
He omits linguistics. 


whereas neurotic symptoms are its 
unsuccessful expression The 

distinction implied by "successful" 
and "unsuccessful" is culturally 
determined, and is of no value what- 
soever to Damrosch’s argument. 

Such flaws do not importantly 
detract from the book’s quality. The 
early chapters, which deal with the 


: project 

ble. No ■ one critic could shape the 
full context of Blake’s myth in nny of 
its aspects; no one book could con- 
tain the result. Damrosch is some- 
times too summary: he is driven to 
say things like " ‘Mock on’ is a lyric, 
not on argument", as though the two 
terms were of the same order, and 
mutually exclusive — in Blake, of all 
writers. More seriously, he incorpo- 
rates "insights'’ from other disen- 
titles too loosely. Drawing on a work 
by Anthony Store, he states: "Artis- 
tic creation represents a successful 
way of. dealing with the inner divi- 
sion that is found in all people. 


philosophical context of Blake's 
theories of perception and the self, 
are especially illuminating because of 
the freedom with' which Damrosch 
ranges from analogy (the fifteenth- 
century theologian Nicholas 
Cusanus) to direct influence (Jacob 
Boehme). Despite its range, the 
book is not diffuse. Each section 
answers to a central argument which 
Damrosch conducts skilfully and 
forcefully to its conclusion. "Potent 
Contradictions lie at the heart of 
Blake's system", he states at the out- 
set; he show$ that Blake himself was 
unnble to resolve them, and that cri- 
tics have been misguidedly eager to 
do so for him. Damrosch’s stern 
enquiry into • these irreconcilable- 
antinomies — for example, Blake’s 
unavailing struggle to Impose a 
monist form on his incorrigibly 
dualist vision — has ft powerful 
rhetoric of theme and structure, ' 
which stresses the artist’s heroism 
and the vnlue of his (ultimate) 
defeat. It is a rhetoric which aims to 
convince us of the need for criticism 
of prophetic literature. 

Yet Leopold Dam roach's work has 
Its own contradictions. He insists that 
Blnke saw himself as a prophet, not 
primarily an artist, ana he rightly 
points out that a prophet demands 
not appreciation but belief. Where 
does - 1 lint leave the secular reader- < 
ship which, as Damrosch acknow- 
ledges, cannot or will not undergo 


the required “visionary conversion"? 
And what help are Damrosch’s 
elucidations, however convincing? It 
seems we cannot understand Blake 
without, such knowledge as Dam- 
rosch gives us. Yet this knowledge 
alienates us from Blake's desire to 
affiliate us to his own vision. 

Damrosch’s answer is not finally 
clear. "We read Blake's myth”, he 
says, “to know what it would be like 
to believe in man’s spiritual power 
while fully recognizing the self- 
deluding tendencies of the imagina- 
tion ana its symbols.” But how pas- 
sive the notion of reading has sud- 
denly become I Was it with this 
neutral curiosity that Blake read Mil- 
ton and Dante? Damrosch himself 
resists throughout the book the idea 
that Blake is exempt from interpreta- 
tion. He is therefore obliged to do 
violence to one of his own central 
tenets in order to combine the value 
of the experience of reading Blake 
with the value of understanding what 
Blake means. 

Here tjie question of language 
becomes crucial, and Dararoscn's 
decision not to make- U one of his 
topics is greatly to be regretted. 
Never mind whether Biake conceived 
of himself as a prophet: how do his 
works conceive of themselves? They 
might mean in a way not subject to 
authorial control; our access to them 
need not be solely along positive 
lines of response to Blake’s 
“authoritative" intention. Leopold 
Damrosch is in danger of steeping 
himself so deeply in Blake's mind 
that he comes to see his art as no 
more than that mind’s emanation — 
in Blake's sense of a dependent 
energy. In that case his fine book 
would do Blake justice, but little 
good. 


By Isabel Colegate 

BROCAKD SEWELL (Editor): 

Henry Williamson, the Man, the Writ- 
ings; A Symposium 

165pp. Tabb House, 1 1 Church Street, 
Paastow, Cornwall. £6.95. 

0 907018 00 9 


In 1936, in his introduction to the 
one-volume edition of his novel The 
Flax of Dream (originnlly published 
as a tetralogy) Henry Williamson 
wrote, "1 salute the great man across 
the Rhine, whose life symbol is the 
happy child". In 1939 he seriously 
considered flying to Germany to 
make a personal appeal to that same 

§ reat man, whose regiment he had 
iscovered to have been one of those 
with whom his .own regiment had 
fraternized on Christmas Day in 
1914. “If l could see him, as a com- 
mon soldier who had fraternized , on 
that .far away Christmas Day of 
1914, with the men of his Linz bat- 
talion under Messines Hill, might I 
not be able to give him the amity he 
so desired from England, a country 
he admired? . ...” It was too late; 
the great man's army was already on 
the march. 

It Is easy to assume — and some 
of the essays in Henry Williamson: 
the Man, the Writings do assume — 
that these errors of judgment 
account for the comparative critical 
neglect of Henry Williamson's writ- 
ings. The fact is, however, that much 
of his work apart from the nature 
books for whicn he is famous is mar- 


\'t 
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Caledonian comicalities 


red by a naivety and false sentiment 
which may indeed have influenced 
his political thinking but which are 
also literary faults. Combined with a 


By William Scammell 
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■ ■ ■ character. . 

MAURICE LINDSAY (Editor)! ■ After some anonymous late- 

Scatlish Comlc Yer&e '• medieval Skeltonics, the anthology 

uau kicks off with two heavyweights. Heiiry- 

3 ‘ ■ son and Dunbar. The former, 4 tepre- 

0 7091 8593 6 . , • . ■ sented by '/Robendand Makyhe". - a 

‘ : . . , , ■ ' ' ■ good poem, but hardly, comm i an^ ' 

For one reason and another the heart ' ”The Taill .of the Uplandl? Mous ahd 
es.h’ tl«?an up, when Itc&tphes sight of the Burges Mpus” . .Glosses of Lai Ians. 
XK)k';callCd Scottish Cpnsic Verse. 'Words are. printed, .pelpfully down the 
ng' dong ,bbl}.‘ And .it*s that 1 dong- right-hand margins each page, albeit 
ird “comic”, wfcibh .Is more of '-a .father clumsily fbut. the choice or which 
leer, perhaps, than . "Scottish" or . words to gloss seems arbitrary, here 
Brse”v though eitherohe could drag -.and throughout the book: There’s rip- 
□ swiftly to the bottom; When ypu help at all, for example, with i mfntesatr 
cover; Inside, '.that the editor ,is, ’(comfortable); liigelt (lodged), abaid 
thor of fifteen books,. on matten' ;(deIay),^/t)iv>M«/ld (frowning) .favef- 
Ifcdbni&n {Sy Yon 'Bonnie' Banks, : ock (fr»tk). A satisfactory solution to 


And so on to the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, by way of DaVld 
Lindsay, Ramsay, and a good deal of 
anon (though the border ballads don’t 
get much or a look-in). Burns domin- 
ates an otherwise dreary nineteenth 
century, as he must._Hogg is chiefly 
represented by TThe Witch of Fife”, a 
. rather tiresome mix of genres which 
can’t make up its mind between ballad 
and Bab. As the anthology reaches the 
present .‘century it gets Worse and 
worse. MacDJarmld rates rather less 


said to have complained "He will 
take it all so seriously”) they make 
his fifteen- volume Chronicle of 

Ancient Sunlight, In which he con- 
sciously set out not only to emulate 
but to outdo Tolstoy, a difficult work 
to read — unfortunately, because it 
contains much of interest . 

Henry Williamson was the son of a 
Lewisham bank clerk .with whom his 
relations seem never to have been 


fully imagined experience of Nan- 
but upon an idea of Nature^ 
self-conscious interpretation of i 
. . . fantasy fed by literature" k™ 
only was he no Wordsworth, he S 
no Jefferies either. His characS,! 
more complex, his ambitions 2 
grandiose. The simplicity and sZ 
ness of Jefferies's vision, up**, 
so much better in the 
minute and careful observailK 

,0 -, he ?.U em P t5 flt me,0 P Wet. «R| 
quite different in quality from * r 
thing in Williamson's more ufo. 
tive; and often more embittered^ 
of looking at things. . ^ 

In 1927, however, after mat 
patient observation in Devon k 
wrote Tarka the Otter aad'n 
rewarded with immediate mccw. 
Williamson found the next tat 
Salar the Salmon, very djllictfi n 
write, and courageously recogaiM 
that he had exhausted Inis partial 
vein. He left his beloved Devos ui 
inspired by Oswald Mosley’s idea (m 
the expansion of agriculture u pn 
of a "new resurgent Britain", booth 
a derelict farm in Norfolk, where lx 
spent eight years of gruelling TurJ 
work; Alter the iyar he returned to 
Devon and devoted himself to lit 
task of completing the CAnwWtc/ 
Ancient Sunlight . 

Several of the friends who write oi 
him in this book acknowledge ita 
Henry Williamson .was a difficult aid 
sometimes rebarbative character 
They speak also of his vitality ud 
enthusiasm, and of his easy rapport 
with people much younger than him- 
self. Diana Mosley, naturally unttoo- 
bled by the difficulty most of (he 
.other contributors have in acceolini 
his politics, has time in her very oriel 
contribution to put her finger firm]) 
on what ore probably the three mod 
important points about Henry. tfi- 
liamson as a writer — that Taiki^ 
Otter is deservedly famous, that Pw- 
lip Maddison the narrator of the 
Chronicle of Ancient Saafljta »! 
Williamson's acknowledged w 
pelgflnger is on the whole a.K&w 
and unattractive character, and tlui.fl 
spite of that, the five First v/orWWa 
volumes of the Chronicle vt 
the very best fictional reebras oiwe* 
the flghtin^frodt that we have. 


than five pages, as against the nearly 
six Maurice Lindsay allots to himself. 
Robert' Garioch is quite . well repre- 
sented, fortunately, but if you came 
across Normah MeCalg. Edwin- Mor- 


godd. He fought in • the First World 
War as a private soldier and then as 
o transport officer. All the essays in 


: satire is tb bo e*clUded,%ai»e .’’the ;;fo make that help' as generous ais 


W-^taste.frf Ipugftfer ■ibriii:^ur.pp 6 ri the ‘possibie, +►. ....’. 

,.r.» that yfaufrMb^ 

' to^d artclcetypld pleasure pteflmer ; q f thc Seven i Deidly 'SihtilS'J.- .’The ' 

v • ; • ; 'j and sif. sail pnodyi.waters^;, ; ■ ; i -Wedo’s Story" (fromthe ‘Tw&Mbrht 1 
Scflft tiih .'.p<*otty;;lfc tooigpod tp -be ■Wemen . .. .’’j, "The BgUad of Kind 

of lKyt^bk^' ^ ,n ; doi|biful: -attritjut^oni 
of a'nanriwly defined according ip Kltisl6y’s Glaretidpn Press, 
“ deplsidn toexclpde l editiba -'ahd the ballad of tnci Friarof. 


VMWAI iUVWUIg. MMKIII 1IIVI 

-can and Ian Crichtori Smith for the first 
time In thege pages you probably 
wouldn't Vrant to read any more of 
them /There's nothing ' fit aii from 
Sorley Maclean, Gebrae MacKay 
Brown, or, AJasdair .Maclean (not 
noted for levity, true, but as “comkr, as 
a. good ‘deal, of ;the stuff included). 
- Necessarily and .unnecessarily, then, a 
Somewhat .grisly collection! 


ite. well repfe- the book comment on the extent to 
it if you came which this experience . scarred him. 
5 . Edwin Mor- After the war he read Richard Jef- 
lith for the first . Series’s Story of ,my. Heart and felt 
you probably ' that he had found his. purpose jn life: 

1 any more of “to ektehti Jefferies’s troth of redemp- 
i ' at all from tion through Nature to my fellow 
at ge MacKay men." David Hoyle points out 'in a 
Maclean .' (not perceptive • essay oti • The Ffax of 


mi* 
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waw. foy sattre'^ithe^; as Dupbar :.saVs of his.: friar 
sH IsWs. peThaps l ,**Wheto Jte let bitide U was'no Jaucb- 
.Butler. Pojfe^^ter^. l^Uow the First ’Highlandipah: 
r ' Was-Made^r^oDjhnous.qrcodrseJis 

K ■ .-/llii'l'.j'o.ia i- ^ t ' " ' ■ L'i-iLr'jT 


By Batchelor 


DktRlIhti DAVipi 
FjcUbUs Of Resolution in Three 
.YktoHah Noyfcb '. .l'V. : l >- - ,-v V •' 
Our-MutualFriend, 

r-» 


nature-worshipping epiphanies in the 
novel .rest /?riot upon rhal or truth- 

' :* ; t . •.'-•-••• • 

fesbiutioit fqr the probietht of perva- 
sive soCial .unearihesi vrith which they 
"Wgagd thbmseives".’ There its nothin 
especially new pr exfcitinB ‘ about t 
teral fr^me. At 
rifications fbr.a. 

) pages' to the 'discussioft of three 
. novels ^uld be striki] ’ ’ ‘ 
ceful expression 'arid 


• 1 . 

This last point is brought out.* 
more detail by HuRh CecJ ji ” 

Interesting survey or Fiist World «« 

fiction which oqnWrns wmejx 
criticism of Paul Fussellrov^ 
The Great War ond.tfweinMmn, 


work would have been 1 ® J 
addition, but altogether .thM* 
posium amounts to a uscnll ^ttP*^ 
lion for. any reader 
read only ;ine nature 
wish lb know more atout w 

Ronald puncan providta 

SnO «"<! T ed MS 

is ;a moving apd . 

address. '. •' 1 
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- J .Odtl'Uimfeij owre the hone tWd with his 
■■ Pykii.iiaK.V 

| t c^pdup, 5 tart:B man.blacl; as pny 

'm ,WiR'.ctaun%.'tHc:|Lawlaria , to>d; and 
re 'll- **• - ;■ I 'i'lheire ixteal a' cow ' 
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Visions and revisions 


By Paul Bailey 

STUDS TERKEL: 

American Dreams: Lost and Found 
470pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £8.95. 

0 340 26701 1 

Studs Terkel is a towering absence in 
American letters. Although he has 
been compared to Mark Twain and 
Walt Whitman, there is no evidence 
to suggest that his ability as a writer is 
in any way unusual. The best of the 
books that bear his name are those in 
which is own gift for words is least 
displayed. In Division Street : America, 
Hard Times, and Working , Terkel is 
the inspired cause of other people's 
expressiveness. Those other people 
are his fellow citizens of the united 
Slates: rich and poor, white and 
black, desperate and contented. Their 
testaments, their "varied carols”, 
constitute Terkel’s extraordinary 
achievement. 

American Dreams: Lost and Found 
is his most ambitious and wide- 
ranging compilation to date. It is 
maue up or ninety-six monologues 
and four duologues, each one pre- 
faced with the minimum of character 
description or scene setting. In his 
introauclion Terkel tells us that these 
hundred American voices were “cap- 
tured by hunch, circumstance, and a 
rough idea", which indicates some- 
thing of the spontaneous nature of his 
method: he is always on the alert for 
the individual story, the peculiar 
anecdote. He can detect a potentially 
glittering eye, even when it is shelter- 
ing behind dark glasses. The narration 
otC. P. Ellis, the business manuger of 
the International Union of Operating 
engineers, must have held hun as it 


holds the reader — spellbound. It 
begins: • 

My father worked in a textile mill 
in Durham. He died at forty-eight 
yean old. It was probably from 
cotton dust. Back then, we never 
heard of brown lung. I was about 
seventeen years old and had a 
mother ana sister depending on 
somebody to make a livin’. It was 
. just barely enough insurance to 
cover his burial. I had to quit 
school and go to work. 

So far, so ordinary — thousands of 
poor Southern whites could, if promp- 
led, summon up similar memories. 
EJts goes on to reveal that his father, 
ajto was a drunkard, was a member 
. of the Ku KJux Klan. "As far as he 
: concerned, it was the saviour of 

the white people. It was the only 
■ organization In the world that would 
take card of the white people." His 
' Wj, in turn, became a Klansmart 
too-r- after pumping gas for meagre 
wages for several years; after' working 
.: brefld route; after suffering a 

• "Mri attack brought on by constant 
. ^?J2L ar i { | frustration; In his mJd- 
ggnti es,- he ,was ( a man without a 
rumre - he. bad his own service 
aation, but.he aeeded to work seven 

; kXM order t0 pay back his 

• ; ^ married, With four 

' of Wh° m was born blind 

! and f} ad to b e placed, at 

: °*Pcpse, ip an Institution. It 

TftJL? 0 '' came t0 B hare bis- 
■'•■SSSTh ,u^ pv ? ctlon ' to* toe Klan 
’ rS Kw & hope for him 

. ■! ^ "I s Wrtd ® North Carolina. . 

toftt-.belief (or a long time: 

; went from 

~_“ ia 5* a }h l from chaplain to 
i_ ylce-president - to 
- m wk hi,' . 18 exalted ^ypiops” 
ilv toat the abused 

J so long forgotten 

• w WBBWhainrt,. would : restore ihe 

place, e!nd 
ad: "When 
•Telephone 
wasassassj- 
in the tele- 
ther Klahs- 
>afty at the 
>jcin’, cause 
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■•'Ellis owns 


doned the Klan, in the eyes of whose 
members he Is & “nigger lover”; he 
has learned that he once needed to 
hate the blacks (and Jews, and 
Catholics) because he could riot 
recognize his real enemy. He is not a 
Communist— indeed, he maintains 
that his country has “the greatest 
system of government in the world”. 
But he knows there is something rot- 
ten in the slate, which riding around 
in white hoods and setting fire to 
crosses and murdering innocent pro- 
testers in Greensboro won’t cure: 
"People are being used by those in 
control, those who have all the 
wealth. . . . Those who have it simply 
don't want those who don't have it to 
have any part of it. Black and while. 
When it comes to money, the green, 
the other colors make no difference." 

Ellis's liberal sentiments are not 
shared by S. B.. Fuller, a black 
businessman who lives in Chicago. 
Fuller believes that America is the 
land of individual enterprise, where 
all you need to become wealthy Is 
clear-sighted determination. When he 
last spoke to Studs Terkel, he was a 
registered bankrupt but pne who had 
refused to let the government wipe 
out his debts. "1 wanted to come out 
of bankruptcy paying off my debts 
one hundred percent. . . . When I 
told the court I would pay back all 
the people I borrowed from, they 
thought that couldn’t happen because 
I was too old. They gave me proba- 
tion for five years . . . about a year 
from now, I will have all my debts 
paid off.' 

Fuller, who is now seventy-eight, 
has been colossally rich, immensely 
powerful. He might well have picked 
up a Nobel prize for economics, if he 
hadn't been so busy putting Milton 
Friedman’s ideas into action. This 
undeniably brilliant man, whose 
mother was bom into slavery, saw 
twenty-five dollars grow into millions. 
In 1935, in the thick of the Depres- 
sion, he bought some soap with that 
small amount and proceeded to sell it 
from door to door. By 1947, he was 
the owner of Boyer National 
Laboratories, the company from 
which he had purchased the soap. Not 
long after, he was in control of thir- 
teen organizations, and was publisher 
of the Pittsburgh Courier, the pre- 
stigious black newspaper. Fuller's suc- 
cess is the more remarkable when one 
considers the insurmountable obstacle 


he has had to face — an obstacle 
unknown to the majority of Fried- 
man's disciples: "The banks denied 
me credit because they'd never 
known a black man heiug engaged in 
a department store. They had never 
known a black man to own theatres. I 
owned a whole block. The financial 
institutions feared that because it was 
new." 

So much for private enterprise in 
the Land of Ihe Free. Yet Fuller, who 
has good reason to be cynical, is not 
bitter about a system that allows him 
to make his way and then deter- 
minedly sets up barriers when thm 
way is beginning to look limitless. He 
is still too ambitious to be bothered 
with regrets and recriminations. His 
philosophy is best conveyed in his 
assessment of Roosevelt and the New 
Deal: “He was a rich man's son. All 
he received was given to him. He 
didn't uhderstand, when you give to 
people, you hurt them. . . . President 
Hoover told the American people 
that prosperity was around the corner. 
But you nad to go around the comer 
to get it. They didn’t want to go 
around ihe comer, so they elected Mr 
Roosevelt." 

The boss of Fuller Products (one of 
which is a hair straightener that is no 
longer much in demand) is against 
Welfare because it encourages the 
young to be idle. The poor blacks 
who could have been his salesmen, he 
argues, are spending their relief 
money on dope. Their dreams are of 
the induced variety. He would tike to 
see them fighting the white capitalists 
instead, and winning the battle. "Dr 
Martin Luther King thought civil 
rights legislation gonna solve the 
black man's dilemma. I knew better. 1 
talked with Dr King when we boycott 
the Montgomery bus line. 1 told him 
the thing wc need to do is go down 
there and buy the bus line. Then we 
ride where we choose because it's our 
bus line. He didn't want that.” 

Ramona Bennett doesn't want that 
either. She warns Americans to ack- 
nowledge her Indian culture, and to 
compensate in other than financial 
ways for the terrible harm they have 
done it; She is a member of the 
Puyallup tribe: “It’s called that by the 
whites because they couldn’t pro- 


Whiicy's bucks, she is very bitter In- 
deed. She has n sense of her people’s 
history, how they were ntaJc landless 
on their own reservations. She is 
splendidly, and properly, venomous 
uboul the education she received as 
in American, rather than an Ameri- 
.*an Indian. She tells Terkel: "All the 
same crap you learned, I learned. 
Through those movies, 1 learned that 
an Irishman who stands up for his 
rights is a patriot, and an Indian who 
stands up tor his rights is n savage. I 
learned that the pioneers made the 
West a fit place for decent folks to 
live, i learned that white people hud 
to take the land nwuy from the Indian 
people because wc didn't know how 
to use it. , . 

What Ramona Bennett most wants 
is for every single Indian to feel a 
justifiable pride in being Indian. 
Such pride a necessary for survival. 
‘‘Ninety percent of *us, eighteen and 
older, arc alcoholics. It's a daily sui- 
cide.” She speaks with the authority 
of someone who has conquered her 
own youthful addiction to booze. She 
sneaks in fighting terms: "You don't 
think of Indians ns professionals, You 
think of (he stereotype (hat everyone 
needs to be nfrnid 01 ," She is addres- 
sing Studs Terkel, who Is conveniently 
standing in for prejudiced America. 
To, one hopes, its edification. 

Not all the talkers in American 
Dreams rise to Ramona Bennett's 
angry heights. Shuron Fox, for 
instance, is content to be un auto- 
graph collector. She has been kissed 
By Prince Charles, and cun identify 
with Brenda Starr. Joan Crawford 
receives Terkel in her hotel suite in 
Chicago and honours him with the 
following advice: "Always grow. 


nounce our foreign name; Spalal- plants, and ferns. And Matt Matej- 
lapubsh.” Unlike S. B. Fuller, who is kowski gives Terkel an account of the 
still calculating how to secure -plot of the Oreat American Novel he 


Enchanting cliches 


By Robert Richman 

ELIZABETH M. THOMSON (Editor) 1 . 
Conclusions on (he Wall 
New Essays on Bob Dylan ■ . 
tQ 8 pp. Thin Man. £3.35. 

0 9507220 0 6 , ■ " 

Rock and roil and folk music, like . 
much, of popular cultqre, is and al- 
ways has been difficult to write 
about. The lack of shared terms 
among its critics- results in an alarm-- 
ingly wide range of approaches: the 
“hype” manufactured by record 
company publicity departments, 
often reprinted word-by-word in the 
trade" publications; the gossip, and 
celebrations found In the standard 
rock press ("fan”) magazines; biog- 
raphy, * end reminiscences, usually 
■written by people who happened to 
.be In the right, place, at the , right 
time; rpek sociology; and finally rook 1 
criticism 'proper, an indiscriminate 
amalgam often containing elements 
Of hu.the above -raeutlo tied styles but 
emphasizing ", the • analysis ■' and. 
interpretation of musical influences^ 
topics and the’ persdna of the "artist". 
Rock criticism searches , far, and 
often Ruthlessly 'finds, an integrated; 
meaning in soncs* as well ;as for- 
reaching aesthetic; political or cul- 
tural significance'. And It attempts to 
' distinguish itself front iftost of : the 
father forms of rock writing by claims 
to seriousness, literacy and percep-. 
tjveness; Dylan Venn, teat ' 


of thirteen essays published "to 
commemorate the 2nd Bob', Dylan 
Convention” held last year. 

Dylan's recent religious conversion 
(he, like Jimmy Carter, is a born- 
again Christian) and Us effect on his 
music necessitates, according to the 
editor of these "New Essays on Bob 
Dylan”, a revaluation of his work to 
honour what is seen fn retrospect as 
the “perennial religious dimension of 
his art”. With such import at hand, 
the book’s contributors are compel- 
led to perform their tasks, in oarnest. 
Robert .Shelton, whose notice of 0 . 
Dylan * performance in Greenwich 
Village in 1961 led the way to Ms 
first recording contract, writes about 
the “Faustian . , . search for experi- 
ence and redemption" -in Dylan s 
, songs. Wilfrid' Mellers believes the 
meaning of the tunes is in their mode 
or key. (Vdhromatic alteration" means 
“religious,, affirmation’’, "coniistent 
peiUatonlcUm’’ suggests an “Edenic 
quality” , and '‘an apoeaLfor human 


has written and is marketing. It's 
called By Raz~ 1937, and ts about "a 
Picasso-like Huck Finn growing up in 
New England". The book has been 
declined by every publishing house in 


the Slates. Malcjkowski has had it 
privately printed and is hawking it 
from bookshop to bookshop. He has 
already adapted it for the movies, and 
lives in hope of selling the screenplay 
to the highest bidder. 

The dreamers I most admire are the 
ones - Stella Nowicki, who worked 
in the stockyards; Dorn Rosen/. weig, 
a sprightly woman in her nineties, 
who fled from Russia in her youth in 
n inunncr (hat almost defies 
belief — who finally recognize the 
futility of dreaming. They opt for 
action, for the attainment of know- 
ledge, for the betterment of them- 
selves. Many of the soliloquists in this 
book take the term "American 
dreum” too literally, and a few of 
Ihcm such ns Bob Brown, the aggres- 
sively masculine editor of the 


magazine Sotidcr of Fortum, describe 
n familiar nightmare: Bob's gun- 
slinging America is a place in which 


grow, grow, grow. Seeds grow, plants 
grow, ferns grow.” In the same lyricul 
mood, she assures him that she loves 


her children. (One of her children has 
subsequently curbed any desire to be 
lyrical in return.) Jill Robinson, the 
daughter of the film producer Dore 
Schnry. explains, movingly, how Hol- 
lywood protected her from the real 
world. She spent her cliildhood and 
youth among the manufacturers of 
American dreams, and was shocked 
to discover that the celluloid version 
of life wus not all growing seeds. 


the mistiest dreams come true. 

If American Dreams makes one 
think of Whitman, it isn’t Walt the 
cutulogucr who conics to mind, nor 
the would-ltc impregnatin' of 
America's women, Inal wildest of 
Waits, it isn't the genius who 
mourned . Lincoln either. 1 think, 
rather, of a little-known poem or 
1860 in which he confesses himself 
helpless in the lacc of human dissatis- 
faction: “I sit and look out upon ull 
the sorrows of the world, and upon 
nil oppression and shume. . . the 
slighted and degraded labourers, poor 
people and negroes whom Whitman 
observes from nis window are present 
in American Dreams in the form or 
their descendants. Terkel is helpless 
in that all he can do is listen. That he 
listens with more sensitivity and skill 
than most writers write confounds my 
own prejudice agninsi books thaL 
appear via the tape recorder, He does 
not become Whitman, and he is not 
Twuln's equal: he is closest in spirit to 
our own great Henry Mayhew, whoso 
towering shadow reminds us still of 
matters of English life that even our 

S randesi novelists ignored. Tercel, 
imlorly, is reminding us of aspects of 
American life which nave almost van- 
ished from American fiction since the 
death of Theodore Dreiser. 
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, responsibility V, e|c). Christopher 
. Ricks, Who nas remarked that Dylnrt 
•la America’s greatest ifvirig pofll, 
offers ari extremely jshprt. piece (less 
; thUn three pages,, even counting the 
photo. of Ricks speaking at the Dylaq 
. * Convention) on the hottoh of closure 
: in the ' Dylan oeuvre. . Gabrtelle 
: GpCdc ^' 1 4t ° n ^ no, ' sh literature 


:'! recans 
.book 
: "is mt 
/than . I 
1 avert 


Mike Porco contribute reminiscences, 
while Patrick Humphries discusses 
Dylan's humour. Other pieces are by 
Suzanne . Macrae, William Lhaipon, 
Louis Cantor, SleVe Turner, Paul 
Cable and the editor Elizabeth M. 
Thomson: • 

The central problem with the writ- 
ing in this book is the banality of the 
insights which the seriously "critical" • 
mind, desperate for something seri- 
ous to say about its man, continually 
makes. For example: '’Dylan defines 
life in. metaphor* of travel . . . . His, , 
restless exploration of various ifiusfr' 
cal forins parallels his fear of; the- 
potentially stagnant stems quo." Or: 
"To attain an independent identity 
.for himself", Dylan 'needed to “dis- 
tance himself from his background, 

, hide his real name (Zimmer- 
man) and his, Jewishness". In addi- 
tions, musty i.triiwl*a,cadermc cate- 
gories like “rebirth" are used sfa 
often and in such' questionable cori- 
.texts that they lose whatever useful;- 
ness they once , had. Comparison, 
•usually done to eleyqte'Dylan/ is.a 
favoliriie technique^ His teaching is • 
often indirect, like that qf Jesus .far 
.Soirates, iwo grant . qucstl oners’;- 
"Dylan fras. a place In the literary- 
. tradition that' idea, back for more 
■ than a.century, oack via Guthrie ' and 
Sandburg to Whitman ftnd.Poe'^ 
“ “Ballad of a Thin Mart! sounds like 
something. Fr£nZ Kafka would ! have - 
. written ifne Had persevered with his 
; • piaijq . lessons’!; and soon. . . s - 

ridcss^em.to 
the appeal of 


of a personal and subjective nature. . 
This power—and it .is -undeniably 
there— is completely Ipst. when the 
music is "criticized*' and some intel- 
lectual substance zealoiisly believed 
to reside in it. The Imagqiy of the 
lyrics resists the structuring and syn- 
tne station of criticism. There is sim- 
ply no indication that Dylan's efichfes 
about life and love are anything 
more than that. Even Christopher 
Ricks, the only writer who manages 
to keep the material he works with ; 
at. the levej of suggestion, has Reveal- : 

. jngly little to sayt— nothing, rnfafti. in 
fact, than that Dylan likes, the! Words 
“end" and "finally". . 

- •. 

In .comparison to the folk singers 
he modelled himself on, -Dylan. seems ' . 
less striking and less authentic. as the 
years, pass. - In, comparison to the: 
many artists of -Ills .genera- 
tion - pofats, -painters, ' and, hove- V 
lists - his contribution ls drisig- 
niflcant.- When. Gabrielle Goadchild 


tion - '/pofats, -painters,' and, hove- V 
lists - his contribution Is , irislg- 
' niflcant. -When. Gabrielle GoqdchiJd 
, .Says that “Probably, Tarantula ' Would 
not have beep published if it had not - ! 
been by '.Dylan; but tJiftt is nol.ip say ! 
it shouldn't hnvje . been'’, and.. When - . 
private suggestions .made public pass 

a$ criticism t qnp. wonders If the crjti- . '! 
- cal generosity eVidCnT In .these ‘essays 
\is aot rehliy a’ kind faf Intellectual 
; «j|f-aggfanidviem«nt. If Bob Dy ton's ,- 
religious qoufoetfion nieahs • Anything 
at alt, if js probably that he wishes to ; 

- ; renounce slifah '‘generosity". Perhnps. 

Lit panlfriM sfiet artnllidp (TflMaifMlSrtn hf 


hope of 
to admit 


. He realizes that, another Mneralion pr : 
youpg piapJe pannot afford go jtais-, 
Take .innovation 'for . noveliy, .art for 
.entertainment, ■> nnd> useful • critic ism . 

. rfor pretontid 
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e zziz^z Sotheby^s 

f FOUNDED 1744 •/ 


AUCTIONS 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


FOUNDED 1744 

Monday 29th June 

a 11am and 2.30pm at Bloomfield Place. New Bond Street 

ATLASES, MAPS AND PRINTED BOOKS 

Including bound collections of eighteenth -century maps, maps by Blaeu, Dudley, 
Coronet!?, Homann, Jansson Mercator, Peity, Speed and others of the Americas, Asia, 
Africa, Europe, Qreat Britain, including Coumy maps and a number of maps of Ireland, 
Scandinavia, Jndla and the Far Bast, Geological maps, Rpad Books, etc., and Camden's 
Britannia, 1695, including other hooka relating to Travel and Literature. 

Catalogue £1.50. 

Monday 6th July 

at 1 lam at Bloomfield Place, New Bond Street 

ORIENTAL MINIATURES AND MANUSCRIPTS 

■ including calligraphy and Illumination, Indinn miniatures and Oriental manuscripts. 

Illustrated Catalogue £3. 

Thursday 9th July 

al 11am at Hodgson’s Saleroom, Bloomfield Place, New Bond Street 


IF irS OUT-OF PRINT 

Our mall-ardar waiahouae haa 
100.000 litlaa In hlalory, acorv 
omlca. pall lies and world 
airalra- Phoaa D1-87B 7SS4 or 
wrlla I ana. pleats). 

Baraga High eiraal, 8W18 
Wa buy books, lob 
Since 1040 e world-wide service 

TRY HAMMERSMITH BOOKS 


ASIA A AFRICA Catalogues laiued 
A.C Hell, 30 Staines Rd. 
Twickenham. Mb. LI it 

FICTION. lBlh A BOth centuries. 
1400 titles. Catalog ua 40p. Parris. 
Craig need. Llanarfndod, Powji, 


ANY American books, new or out-of- 
print. - Orsay Books, B6-32 Elliott 
Avenue. Rego Park. New York NY 
l13 * 4 - LI 16 

THI GRHNUIT FORTNIGHTLY. — 
1,000 old hooka In each laaue. 
Sample copy freo. - Wriglaya 
Books, Ecclaaflald. Sheffield. LI f6 

TARA BOOK! LTD. Snerlaliat anti- 

S uarlan and a/p catalogs Issued, 
stalls from 17 Church La. Lym Inn- 
ton. Hants. L114 

MODIRN FIRST IDITIONS, Cota- 
loaua six now ready. Minerva Rare 

j?-' 

B %ATALOOU^ N WfiPniBg 

Books', Little Court. South Wru- 
gl^Brod ford-on -Avon. Wilts j J 


CATALOGUES 

102331 Q^heSf^ff w 

wmriinw boSsIliiS; 

Sslsdon Road.'uin^n. afiSoh^ 
Ll 14 

R 3£ -FSLbRSB 

JUT* 

Museum, DorrhuMr^** 1 


LIBRARIANS 


BOOKS, bibliography I 
TsUorraan, 1C Heathcro/t' viim^" 

SBttZT- 


[or isJe.H A 8 


PRINTED BOOKS 


Catalogue 50p. 


Tuesday 14th July 

at I lam at Bloomfield Place, New Rond Street 

ILLUMINATED MINIATURES AND SINGLE 
LEAVES FROM MANUSCRIPTS FROM 9TH TO 

16TH CENTURY Illustrated Catalogue 16. 

followed by 

WESTERN MEDIEVAL AND LATER MANUSCRIPTS 

Including an extensive collection of Spanish Heraldic Manuscripts 

Illustrated Catalogue £3. 

Tuesday 14th July 

at I lam arid 2.30pm al Sotheby Berra ford Adams, Booth Mansion 
28-30 Watergate Street, Chester, CN1 2NA 

PRINTED BOOKS 

Including English and Continental Literature and Topographical books 

• Illustrated Catalogue £2. 

on view previous Thursday, Friday and Monday, 9.30ara to 4.30pm, 

Saturday J I th July, 9.30am to 12.30pm 

Sotheby Parke Bernei & Co., 34-35 New Bond Street, London W1A 2AA Telephone: (01) 4938080 
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EXHIBITIONS 


WILLIAM DRUMMOND 

Covent Garden Gallery Ltd., 

20 Russell St. (by the Opera House) 

’ London, W.0.2. 01-836 -1139 


LIBRARIANS 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

UNIVERSITY OF 
OOROKA TEACHBRB' COLLBOB 


Creative 

Assignment 

for a Librarian 

Could you set up a comprehensive “Instant 
access" transparency library in a matter of 
months? Bring order out oFchaos for our 
creative and production team? Then come and 
sort out the thousands of fashion, beauty, pack 
and location shots we’ve taken for our 
promotional brochures over the years. We 
need an experienced Librarian, preferably 
qualified. 

To find out more about thlsshort-.term 
assignment, phone Jacky Margolis on 
01-868 1666, or write to her at: 

* _ AvonOverseasUmited, 

\\ TflTYll Imperial House, 
/-W/i II I Imperial Drive, Harrow, 
.A. jLV V/l l Middlesex HA2 7JW. 

the world’s No. 1 beauty company 


PUBLISHING 

EDITOR 

POETHY REVIEW 

Ths editorship of Poetry 
Review wlH ba vacant altar 
the December 1861 laaue. 
Interested .applicants should 
write for details, not later than 
13th July, to 

The Publications OHIcor 
The Poetry Society 
21 Earls Court Square 
London 3, W, 5. tis iw 

JOURNALIST/STRINGER 

needad toeovarUK puYB/oanvralnduuv 
far US nawFMar pufthhar. Frisk net. 
part-dma: roughly 1 dty/v*. Tun, hard 
niwa approach. WriU Fc maS w/bnrf 
aaMegarplaraan NmwMalW: 

E.eigal 

KnowtadgilnduitryPidi. 

701 Waalotiiiur Ava, WhhaPtalna, 
NV1M04.U.B.A. TIS105 


PERSONAL 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 
Eiao to £20,000 

wifltan term* on raquNI 

REGIONAL TAU8T LTD. 
31 Doyap 8k M PlcMdlUy. 


RIS1ARCH Aaalatuca. iranilaUon 

















